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JUAN JOSE ARREOLA AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
SHORT STORY 


SeyMour MENTON 
University of Kansas 


The first half of the twentieth century 
has seen the emergence and triumph of the 
short story as a full-fledged literary genre." 
Peculiarly adapted to our accelerated tempo 
of life and to our mass means of communi- 
cation, the short story has intrigued and 
challenged the best writers of our times. In 
addition to its more varied and polished 
form, it has been the evolution of subject 
matter that has enabled the short story to 
attain its lofty status today. The anecdotal 
tale with its unexpected ending perfected 
by De Maupassant and the slow-moving 
character sketch of Chekhov have given 
way to more transcendental themes. The 
twentieth century opened with Horacio 
Quiroga’s presentation of the struggle be- 
tween man and nature in northeastern Ar- 
gentina. This criollismo was later extended 
to include the struggle of man against man, 
and in many cases the short story became 
a vehicle for social protest. In the 1930's 
and 1940's, with the aid of surrealistic 
techniques and inspiration from Dos Pas- 
sos’ U.S.A., the short story enlarged its 
scope to include a panoramic view of an 
entire nation. Today the writer goes even 
further and in a very few pages is capable 
of encompassing our whole world society. 
The Spanish American authors have kept 
pace with the many changing isms of world 
literature without losing their individuali- 
ty. However, today they are faced with the 
dilemma of being called passés for continu- 
ing to treat timeworn criollo themes or 
xenophiles for attempting to search for 
more universal themes. A possible solution 
to this dilemma is presented in the works 
of Juan José Arreola, Varia invencidén and 
Confabulario (Mexico, 1952), which con- 
stitute to a certain extent a compendium of 


the modern short story. 

‘The epigraph of Confabulario is the key 
to its understanding: “. . . mudo espio, 
mientras alguien voraz a mi me observa.” 
The Mexican Arreola’s wide knowledge of 
literature makes him a true man of the 
twentieth century, an eclectic, who at will 
can draw upon the best of all who have 
preceded him in order to create truly mas- 
terful works of art which in turn will be 
seized upon by others. The contrast be- 
tween the adjectives mudo and _ voraz 
C“. . . mudo espio, mientras alguien voraz 
a mi me observa”) indicates the precarious 
position of the sensitive artist in this fierce- 
ly mechanized and commercialized society. 
After thus defining his position, Arreola 
presents the reader with a collection of 
thirty short stories whose variety in both 
theme and style exemplify the attainments 
of this genre in the twentieth century. 

In his concept of the world, Arreola 
moves from the depths of existentialist des- 
pair to the placid skepticism of magic real- 
ism. In “Autrui,” the influence of Sartre’s 
No exit is quite apparent. Written in the 
form of a one-week diary, the protagonist 
feels himself pursued by Autrui, his fellow 
man. By Tuesday, he is trapped in a dead- 
end street. On Thursday, he is locked up 
in his room. On Saturday, he wakes up 
enclosed in a hexagonal cartridge and by 
Sunday his body has entered into decom- 
position. In one short page, Arreola has 
created the same anguish and despair that 
the Argentinean Eduardo Mallea achieves 
in the long short stories of La ciudad junto 
al rio inmévil. Although the existentialist 
conceives of society as an inexorable strug- 
gle of lonely individuals against one anoth- 
er, he does not even hope for any solace in 
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death and he cannot help but ridicule man’s 
blind behavior which hastens his own end. 

“Topos,” one of the several animal stories 
that help explain the book’s title, is written 
as though it were an agronomist’s report 
dealing with the solution to the problem of 
moles. At first, the reader is inclined to 
smile at the pseudo-scientific objectivity of 
the prose, but this very same objectivity 
makes him recoil and shudder at the au- 
thor's Dantesque vision of modern man. 
The farmers have hit upon an infallible 


device for eliminating moles by trapping 


them with their own system. The naive 
moles commit suicide by entering into their 
familiar holes in the ground which have 
now been extended to the volcanic center 
of the earth where in large numbers they 
are burned to ashes. Only six holes are 
needed for each hectare of land. It is quite 
clear that Arreola’s intent is to paint the 
picture of twentieth-century man reducing 
himself to ashes by pushing his own inven- 
tions too far. 

Just as “Topos” envisions the self-de- 
struction of man, “La caverna” might well 
be an existentialist’s interpretation of death. 
“Nada mas que horror, espacio puro y 
vacio” (Confabulario, p. 82). The mathe- 
matical precision with which the cavern is 
described, egg-shaped and two hundred 
meters long by eight meters in width, is in 
strange contrast to the lack of knowledge 
about its true character. Although man 
knows its exact dimensions, he cannot help 
but be horrified by its “espacio puro, la nada 
en su cénclava mudez ... La nada en 
cascara de piedra. Piedra jaspeada y lisa. 
Con polvo de muerte” (Ibid., p. 83). 

The anguish and despair of these three 
existentialist stories is tempered somewhat 
by Arreola’s sense of humor in “Libertad,” 
although the end effect is equally devastat- 
ing. Surrounded by the allegorical figures 
of a few unsatisfied desires and two or 
three deteriorated attitudes, the protagonist 
declares his independence. He will no long- 
er be bound by his obligations to society. 
However, precisely because of its pompous- 
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ness, the declaration fails and the protag- 
onist returns to his work. The humor lies 
in the fact that this work consists of the 
revision of a constitution to be presented 
on the next day to the General Assembly. 
As the man continues laboring over his 
juridical prose, he hears vague strains of 
the “Marseillaise.” 

Nowhere is Arreola’s interpretation of 
the world at the mid-century mark better 
presented than in the magic realism of “El 
guardagujas.” In this relatively long short 
story which consists almost exclusively of 
a dialogue between a would-be passenger 
waiting for a train and an old switchman, 
Arreola succeeds in blending beautifully a 
satire on the very real irregularities of the 
Mexican railways with a fantastic philoso- 
phy of life. On the realistic plane, the au- 
thor is apparently poking fun at the trains 
that do not follow the timetables, the plans 
for tunnels and bridges that have not been 
approved even by the engineers, the pre- 
ferred treatment given to first-class passen- 
gers, the incredible lack of courtesy among 
the hordes of people attempting to board 
the trains, the venality of the police and 
the time-honored practice of getting on and 
off the trains while they are still in motion. 
In a broader sense, the fantastic incidents 
recounted by the strange old switchman 
constitute Arreola’s answer to twentieth- 
century materialism and existentialism. He 
ruefully recognizes that this is not the best 
of all possible worlds and ridicules those 
people who are so absorbed in it that they 
can never shake themselves loose from its 
whirlwind pace. However, at the same time, 
his attitude is more Mexican in that, rather 
than despair, he advocates getting aboard 
the train of life without particularly caring 
about the destination. Getting on the train 
itself is no mean feat and should be appreci- 
ated. Why despair when no matter what 
may occur on the trip, man is capable of 
adapting himself? On one occasion; the 
train arrived at a deep abyss over which 
there was no bridge. The passengers took 
the train apart, carried the individual pieces 
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across the abyss, reassembled the train and 
continued on their aimless voyage. The 
important thing is that the train go some 
place. Fixed destinations are utterly ridicu- 
lous because some passengers arrive without 
even realizing it. The story ends as the real 
train pulls into the station and the strange 
old switchman disappears down the tracks. 
As the prospective passenger looks after 
him, he undoubtedly wonders at the sym- 
bolic wisdom of these words that may have 
come from the mouth of a madman. 

At times benign, at times mordant, the 
skepticism developed on a_ philosophical 
scale in “El guardagujas” is the predominant 
attitude present in several stories that par- 
ticularize some of man’s imperfections. In 
“En verdad os digo,” a science-fiction story 
reminiscent of the Argentinean Jorge Luis 
Borges, Arreola satirizes scientific research 
and compares the passing of a camel 
through the eye of a needle to the passing 
of the rich through the narrow gateway to 
heaven. In “De balistica,” one of the least 
subtle of the stories, a graduate student 
from the University of Minnesota is the 
target of the author's wit. Caricaturized al- 
most to the extent of the Americans in the 
Mexican Rafael Mufoz’ “Asalto al tren” 
and the Ecuadorean Alfonso Garcia Mufioz’ 
“Asi se habla espanol,” this research scholar 
is not so much interested in discovering the 
truth about Roman weapons as he is in 
finding enough material for a dissertation 
and several lectures. He is completely ob- 
livious to the beauty of the ruins of Nu- 
mancia which are described by the author 
in one final paragraph whose poetic style 
is in sharp contrast to the rest of the story: 
“El sol se habia puesto ya sobre el drido 
paisaje numantino. En el cauce seco del 
Merdancho, brillaba una nostalgia de rio. 
Los serafines del Angelus volaban a lo lejos, 
sobre invisibles aldeas. Y maestro y disci- 
pulo se quedaron inmoviles, eternizados por 
un instantaneo recogimiento, como dos 
bloques erraticos bajo el creptsculo gri- 
sdceo” (Ibid., p. 100). 

Not merely one American but all of 
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American society is taken to task in “Baby 
H.P.” Written in the style of a high- 
powered radio or television commercial, 
“Baby H.P.” portrays the American enter- 
prising spirit as capable of converting the 
boundless energy of babies into electrical 
power. “Sefora ama de casa: convierta 
usted en fuerza motriz la vitalidad de sus 
nifos. Ya tenemos a la venta el maravilloso 
Baby H.P., llamado a revolucionar la eco- 
nomia hogarena” (Ibid., p. 86). The cold 
logic of the advertisement bears a striking 
resemblance to Jonathan Swift's “A Modest 
Proposal . . .” 

While studying the mechanized aspects 
of twentieth-century society, Arreola does 
not overlook personal tragedy. Marriage, in 
particular, appears to be the great source 
of unhappiness and frustration. In “El 
rinoceronte,” the ex-wife of Judge McBride 
tells how she struggled for ten years with 
her rhinoceros-like husband before obtain- 
ing a divorce. She is apparently very happy 
that the rhinoceros has been completely 
tamed by his second wife Pamela. Although 
this story, like almost all of Arreola’s is told 
without any sentimentality at all, the reader 
senses the bitterness of the narrator when 
she says: “Renuncié al amor antes de saber 
lo que era” (Ibid., p. 14). Although she 
enjoys seeing the rhinoceros completely 
domesticated, the first Mrs. McBride sub- 
consciously envies Pamela’s success and can- 
not help but contrast it with her own 
failure. 

In drawing a close parallel between 
Judge McBride and a rhinoceros, Arreola 
gives recognition to the psycho-zoological 
tales of Rafael Arévalo Martinez. However, 
when a man is actually transformed, in 
part, into an animal, then Franz Kafka ap- 
pears to be the source of inspiration. In 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis, Gregor Samsa 
wakes up one morning to find himself 
transformed into a huge insect. Compare 
the first two paragraphs of Arreola’s 
“Pueblerina”: 


As Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from 
uneasy dreams he found himself transformed 
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in his bed into a gigantic insect. He was lyin 
on his hard, as it were armor-plated, back an 
when he lifted his head a little he could see 
his dome-like brown belly divided into stiff 
arched segments on top of which the bed quilt 
could hardly keep in position and was about to 
slide off completely. His numerous legs, which 
were pitifully thin, compared to the rest of his 
bulk, waved helplessly before his eyes.? 

Al voltear la cabeza sobre el lado derecho 
para dormir el ultimo, breve y delgado suefio 
de la mafiana, don Fulgencio tuvo que hacer 
un gran esfuerzo y empitonéd la almohada. 
Abrio los ojos. Lo que hasta entonces fuera una 
blanda sospecha, se volvié certeza puntiaguda. 

Con un poderoso movimiento del cuello don 
Fulgencio levanté la cabeza, y la almohada volé 
por los aires. Frente al espejo, no pudo ocul- 
tarse su admiracién, convertido en un soberbio 
ejemplar de rizado testuz y espléndidas agujas. 
Profundamente insertados en la frente, los 
cuernos eran blanquecinos en su base, jaspeados 
a la mitad, y de un negro aguzado en los ex- 
tremos (Confabulario, p. 33). 


As Don Fulgencio’s consciousness of his 
horns grows, the bull-fight terminology 
employed by the author increases until it 
reaches a crescendo with the death of the 
protagonist. 


A fuerza de pinchazos, varas y garapullos, don 
Fulgencio disfrutaba sangrias cotidianas y pom- 
posas hemorragias dominicales. Pero todos los 
derrames se le iban hacia dentro, hasta el corazén 
hinchado de rencor. 

Su cuello grueso y corto de Miura hacia pre- 
sentir el instantaneo fin de los pletéricos. Re- 
choncho y sanguineo, seguia embistiendo en todas 
direcciones, incapaz de reposo y de dieta. Y un 
dia que cruzaba la Plaza de Armas, trotando a la 
querencia, don Fulgencio se detuvo y levanté la 
cabeza azorado, al toque de un lejano clarin. 
sonido se acercaba, entrando en sus orejas como 
una tromba ensordecedora. Con los ojos nublados, 
vié abrirse a su alrededor un coso gigantesco; algo 
asi como un Valle de Josafat Ileno de préjimos 
con trajes de luces. La congestién se hundidéd 
luego en su espina dorsal, como una estocada 
hasta la cruz. Y don Fulgencio rodé patas arriba 
sin puntilla (Ibid., pp. 35-36). 


Here again the superb artistry of the au- 
thor is blended with the personal tragedy of 
Don Fulgencio whose wife is unfaithful. 
Never does the author so much as insinuate 
any marital difficulties, but the sudden ap- 
pearance of horns on Don Fulgencio’s head 
is the unmistakable sign which gives mean- 
ing to the story. 

In quite a different vein is “Epitalamio,” 
where the man is considered to be the vil- 
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lain. In this nuptial prose poem full of 
honeyed words—“Sobre el lecho revuelto, 
encima de la profunda alteracién de las 
almohadas, como una nube de moscas flotan 
palabras mas densas y cargadas que el dloe 
y el incienso. El] aire esta lleno de te adoro 
y de paloma mia. . . la brisa matinal orea 
con su lengua ligera pesadas masas de cara- 
melo. . . la rosa en botén que ella llevaba 
entre sus pechos. Doncella melindrosa— 
parece que la oigo cémo pide mimos y 
caricias, desfalleciente de amor” CIbid., p. 
84)—in this nuptial prose poem full of hon- 
eyed words, the maid predicts that the bride 
will soon be abandoned by her husband 
who will seek new pleasures elsewhere. 
The maid knows because not so long ago, 
when she was only fifteen years old, she 
was seduced by this very same man. 

A more lasting happiness seems to be in 
store for the newlyweds of “Apuntes de un 
rencoroso.” However, as in “Epitalamio,” 
the protagonist is the third person. In this 
case, the rencoroso is the rejected suitor 
who, like Joaquin Monegro in Unamuno’s 
Abel Sanchez, records his feelings of envy. 
The major part of the story is based on 
marine images. While the young couple 
enjoys its idyllic existence, the rencoroso is 
endlessly tormented. “Y entretanto, hago 
sefiales desesperadas desde mi roca de ndu- 
frago. Giro en la espiral del insomnio. 
Clamo a la oscuridad. Lento como un buzo, 
recorro la noche interminable. Y ellos apla- 
zan el acto decisivo, el previsto final (Ibid., 
p. 71). 

Arreola sums up his ideas on marriage in 
“In memoriam.” Written in the third per- 
son in a learned style, this is the story of the 
late Baron Biissenhausen who devoted his 
life to the writing of the Historia compara- 
da de las relaciones sexuales which attacks 
the institution of marriage as an “apasiona- 
do ejercicio de neurédticos, un _increfble 
pasatiempo de masoquistas” (Ibid., p. 74). 
Stones are the basis for most of the images 
in this story. After reading the dedication 
of her husband’s famous work, Mrs. Biiss- 
enhausen lets the book fall. “Cayé como 
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una pesada l4pida mortuoria sobre el pecho 
de la baronesa viuda de Biissenhausen 
CIbid., p. 72). Marriage is compared to a 
prehistoric mill in which two rotating 
stones grind each other continuously until 
death. Of course, the famous Baron him- 
self is a dead example of his theory. His 
porous and calcareous soul has been pul- 
verized by his quartz-like wife. Nonethe- 
less, with tongue in cheek, Arreola prefers 
to consider the Historia comparada de las 
relaciones sexuales as a homage to la per- 
fecta casada. “Desoyendo la algarabia 
escandalizada y festiva de los que juzgan 
la obra del barén como un nuevo resumen 
de historia universal, disfrazado y porno- 
grafico, nosotros nos unimos al reducido 
grupo de los espiritus selectos que adivinan 
en la Historia comparada de las relaciones 
sexuales una extensa epopeya doméstica, 
consagrada a una mujer de temple troyano. 
La perfecta casada en cuyo honor se rin- 
dieron miles y miles de pensamientos sub- 
versivos, acorralados en una dedicatoria de 
dos paginas, compuesta reverentes 
unciales germanicas: “la baronesa Gunhild 
de Biissenhausen, née condesa de Magne- 
burg-Hohenheim (Ibid., p. 76). 

Just as the Baron sought an escape from 
his incompatible wife by spending his time 
in research and writing, Arreola himself 
chooses to escape from time to time from 
his cruel surroundings by delving into the 
past. In his search for exotic subjects, he 
resembles the Modernists who did so much 
to put Spanish American literature on an 
equal footing with other world literatures 
in the twentieth century. However, whereas 
the Modernists selected only those periods 
of literature in which they saw their artis- 
tic ideals reflected, Arreola applies his own 
inimitable art to more diverse periods of 
literature and history from ancient Greece 
to Revolutionary Mexico and beyond. 

In “El lay de Aristotle,” Arreola recounts 
the legend of how the Greek philosopher 
wrote De armonia. After seeing the muse 
Armonia dance, the impassioned Aristotle 
pursued her futilely. In order to gain re- 
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venge, he wrote his treatise explaining all 
the details of Harmony with the hope of 
deglorifying her. But even his dialectic 
prose succumbs to Harmony who rides over 
his awkward verses and causes them to 
break into sonorous iambics. In “Elegia,” 
Arreola describes in true elegiac style the 
ruins of Numancia. With melodramatic 
images, the elegy reaches its climax and 
only then, at the very end of the narration 
is Numancia mentioned by name. “Hasta 
que un dia el exasperado Escipién se alzé 
en el horizonte como una ola vengativa, y 
apreté con sus dos manos tenaces, sin soltar 
durante meses, el duro pescuezo de Nu- 
mancia” CIbid., p. 84). 

Moving into the early Christian era, 
Arreloa includes in Confabulario a bio- 
graphical sketch of the minor heretic 
Sinesio de Rodas in which he pokes fun at 
theology. His prose here is purposely un- 
artistic and he employs as many polysyllabic 
words as possible. “Dijo que los Angeles 
viven entre nosotros y que a ellos debemos 
entregar directamente todas nuestras ple- 
garias, en su calidad de concesionarios y 
distribuidores exclusivos de las contingen- 
cias humanas” (Ibid., p. 41). 

Another biographical sketch, this one of 
a Chaucerian cleric in the time of Joan of 
Arc, is appropriately called “Epitafio.” The 
sentences are short and choppy; the pre- 
terite predominates; there are few correla- 
tives; and the sentences—“Nacié en un 
tiempo malo” and “Rogad a Dios por él” 
are repeated (Ibid., p. 45). 

In great contrast to the worldly clerics 
of the fourteenth century were the courtly 
poets of the same period. “La cancién de 
Peronelle” presents a completely Platonic 
love affair between the young and beautiful 
Peronelle de Armentiéres and the old and 
half-blind French poet and musician 
Guillermo de Machaut. The use of words 
like rondel and rabel help create the mood 
of courtly love. The symbolism of the apple, 
“the forbidden fruit of the Bible,” is used 
paradoxically by Arreola. “Mordié la carne 
dura y fragante de las manzanas y pensé en 
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la juventud de aquella que se las enviaba. 
Y su vejez retrocedié como sombra_per- 
seguida por un rayo de luz. Contesté con 
una carta extensa y ardiente, intercalada de 
poemas juveniles” (Ibid., p. 37). In spite 
of the poet's ardent desires, his love is 
destined to be chaste. 

The same troubadouresque style is em- 
ployed by Arreola in “Loco de amor,” a 
tribute to the early fifteenth-century poet 
Garci Sanchez de Badajoz. “A paletadas de 
versos tristes cubre su cadaver de hombre 
desdefiado. Y un ruisefior le canta exequias 
de hielo y de olvido. Lagrimas de su con- 
suelo que no hacen maravillas; sus ojos 
estan secos, cuajados de sal ardida en la 
ultima noche de su invierno amoroso. “Qu’a 
mi no me maté amor, sino la tristeza dél” 
CIbid., p. 85). 

In no other story is Arreola’s literary 
credo better expressed than in “El disci- 
pulo” which takes place in Florence, prob- 
ably during the Renaissance. The master 
painter criticizes his pupil’s work. “No falta 
en tu dibujo una linea, pero sobran muchas” 
CIbid., p. 30). In order to drive his point 
home even more forcibly, he tells his pupil 
that he is going to teach him how to destroy 
beauty. He sketches an outline of a beauti- 
ful figure and says: “Esta es la belleza” 
CIbid., p. 31). Then after he finishes the 
picture, and the pupil stands enthralled 
before it, the maestro says that he has just 
destroyed beauty. He tears up the picture 
and throws it into the fire. The naive and 
unimaginative pupil, who is the narrator of 
the story, enjoys the bright beauty of 
Florence in the sunlight, but is frightened 
by the dusk. Arreola’s message is, of course, 
that true beauty lies in suggestion only. 
Once a work of art goes beyond suggesting 
beauty, it loses its charm. 

Géngora, a favorite poet of the Modern- 
ists, is the protagonist of Arreola’s “Los 
alimentos terrestres.” The story consists of 
excerpts from many letters written to vari- 
ous people in the language of the Siglo de 
oro about the writer's constant need for 
more and better food and the money with 
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which to buy it. The total effect of the 
story depends on the final line when we 
find out for the first time that all these 
desperate requests for food are taken from 
the Epistolario of Don Luis de Géngora y 
Argote! 

Another unexpected aspect of Golden 
Age literature is revealed in “Teoria de 
Dulcinea.” Armed with the findings of 
modern psychologists, Arreola explains Don 
Quijote’s madness as an escape from a real 
Dulcinea. “En un lugar solitario cuyo 
nombre no viene al caso hubo un hombre 
que se pasé la vida eludiendo a la mujer 
concreta” (Ibid., p. 78). 

After treating the classical, medieval, 
pre-Renaissance, Renaissance, and Baroque 
periods, Arreola jumps to the late nine- 
teenth century and writes a perfectly de- 
lightful story, “Una reputacién,” inspired 
by the prose of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. 
In the course of a Mexico City bus trip, 
the narrator earns the reputation of a gen- 
tleman by offering his seat to various wom- 
en as they enter the bus. The humor lies 
in the fact that he is not a gentleman by 
nature. He just happens to give up his 
seat the first time and after that, he senses 
that the rest of the passengers look upon 
him as Sir Galahad. He actually feels com- 
pelled to continue his bus ride past his 
home. His influence is felt even by the 
driver who stops near the curb and allows 
the women to get on and off safely before 
starting the bus again. The gentle humor 
of this story is in total contrast to the 
existentialism of some of the others. 

Enrique Gonzalez Martinez constitutes 
the link between the Modernists and the 
more intellectually mature artists of the 
twentieth century. Arreola pays tribute to 
him in “El condenado” which in a way is 
similar to “El discipulo.” In both cases, the 
narrators are the foils for the other charac- 
ters who are the real spokesmen for the 
author. “El condenado” is the trite provin- 
cial poet who constantly feels himself over- 
shadowed by Gonzalez Martinez. 

In his quest for the various roots of 
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twentieth-century literature, Arreola does 
not overlook the criollo story of popular 
tradition. “Corrido” is one of the most 
artistically consummated stories in the vol- 
ume. The theme of two jealous suitors 
killing each other is not new. It is a tragedy 
caused both by the Mexican’s contempt for 
life and his exaggerated machismo. Arreo- 
la’s portrayal of the surviving muchacha 
desgraciada whom no one will marry is in 
keeping with the role of abnegation played 
by the Mexican woman since the days of 
La Malinche. The story unfolds in the 
spirit and style of the Mexican corrido. 
The plaza of Ameca in the town of Zapot- 
lan is described in the present tense. The 
subject of the corrido is then announced in 
the preterite. “Y en ella se encontraron una 
tarde, hace mucho, dos rivales de ocasién. 
Pero hubo una muchacha de por medio” 
(Ibid., p. 27). Another descriptive para- 
graph follows in the present tense and then 
the narration begins in the preterite. The 
anonymous girl and the two anonymous 
rivals approached the plaza from three dif- 
ferent streets. The three characters were 
destined to meet in the plaza. The girl, 
frightened, filled her jug with water and in 
scurrying off, let the jug fall off her shoul- 
der and crash to the ground. This was the 
sign for the two rivals to begin fighting. 
They fatally wounded each other. With a 
last gasp of breath, one of the two asked if 
his rival was also dying. The concluding 
paragraph sums up the plight of the girl 
who from that moment on was known as the 
mancornadora. In order to give this story 
the effect of a true corrido, Arreola’s sen- 
tences, wherever possible, follow a rhythm 
based on the eight syllable line with an oc- 
casional six syllable line and have many in- 
ternal assonant rhymes. The vocabulary is 
decidedly Mexican, abounding in diminu- 
tives and archaic parenthetical expressions: 
“Hay en Zapotlin una plaza que le dicen 
de Ameca, quién sabe por qué. Una calle 
ancha y empedrada se da contra un testera- 
zo partiéndose en dos. Por alli desemboca 
el pueblo en sus campos de maiz. . . . Esa 
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fue la merita senal. Uno con daga, pero 
asi de grande, y otro con machete costefo. 
Y se dieron de cuchillazos, sacdndose el 
golpe un poco con el sarape” (Ibid., pp. 
27-28). 

The comparison of the mortal duel of the 
two rivals to a cockfight justifies its in- 
clusion in Confabulario, which, in part, 
derives its title from the various ways in 
which Arreola puts animals to use. “El 
prodigioso miligramo” is actually a fable. 
“Insectiada” and “El sapo” are symbolic 
studies of the lives of insects and toads. In 
the science-fiction stories “En verdad os 
digo” and “Topos,” the camel and the mole 
are also symbolic. In “El rinoceronte,” man 
is identified as an animal while in “Pue- 
blerina,” he actually acquires some physical 
characteristics of an animal. An animal is 
used very effectively albeit traditionally in 
“Epitafio.” The fifteenth-century French 
cleric is compared to a wolf. 

In a larger sense, the title Confabulario 
denotes an anthology of short story form 
and content from the legend about Aristotle 
to the symbolic existentialist diary of “Au- 
trui.” That Arreola is a master craftsman is 
beyond doubt. His ability to adapt his style 
at will to any subject or period of time is 
the sign of a great virtuoso. However, 
Arreola is more than a virtuoso. His stories 
are not merely tours de force. They are 
creative works of art whose similarities, in 
spite of apparent differences give unity to 
this collection. In all of these stories, the 
reader is expected to participate in the 
creative process. He cannot sit back and 
enjoy them as he did in the nineteenth 
century. As Arreola points out in “El disci- 
pulo,” the artist's function is only to sug- 
gest beauty. The reader must respond to 
the suggestion and actively identify himself 
with the creator. The more the reader him- 
self is able to contribute to the work of art, 
the fuller is his understanding and appreci- 
ation of the artist's genius. In many of these 
stories, Arreola reveals an uncanny knack 
of making the real seem unreal and more 
frequently, the unreal seem real. This is 
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clearly demonstrated in “E] guardagujas.” 
The whole story, based on a very prosaic 
occurrence—a man’s waiting for a train and 
talking to a switchman—has a fantastic air 
to it, while some of the most fantastic inci- 
dents that the switchman relates—the dis- 
mantling and reassembling of the train in 
order to cross the abyss—are accepted with- 
out the slightest touch of incredulity. 
Arreola achieves this effect by various 
means. Nine of the thirty stories are nar- 
rated in the first person and usually the 
reader is inclined to believe what the pro- 
tagonist tells him directly. Likewise, he will 
tend to believe what he overhears in the 
dialogues that make up the stories “De 
balistica” and “El guardagujas.” The ex- 
pository style, which is characteristic of so 
many of the stories in this volume, is also 
most convincing no matter how absurd 
the topic may be, even if it be the passing 
of a camel through the eye of a needle as 
in “En verdad os digo.” The prose is clear, 
concise and adapted to the subject. De- 
scriptions are used very limitedly and then 
only to better illustrate the point of the 
story. Although some of the stories come 
close to being essays, they invariably have 
a dramatic quality with a subtle denoue- 
ment which keeps them within the realm 
of the short story. With the exception of 
“Los alimentos terrestres,” the stories do not 
depend on a trick ending for their effect. 
In spite of their apparent static quality, the 
action moves slowly but steadily towards a 
logical conclusion. Pervading all of these 
stories is Arreola’s sense of humor which is 
in the tradition of the best Mexican au- 
thors and at the same time is very much 
his own. Like Lizardi, Rubén Romero and 
many other Mexicans, Arreola has a cynical 
outlook on life which is tempered by stoi- 
cism. Basically he ridicules human failings 
not with the mordant wit of a Voltaire nor 
with the sense of utter despair of a Sartre, 
but with a somewhat benevolent feeling of 
commiseration. Notwithstanding his falling 
within this Mexican tradition, Arreola has 
a touch which is all his own. This touch 


may be defined as a keenness of mind com- 
bined with a vast literary culture expressed 
with the greatest subtlety. 

Arreola’s style did not always have this 
purity and concision. In fact, an earlier 
collection of short stories throws some in- 
teresting light on the development of his 
creative process. The very title of this work, 
Varia invencién, indicates that as early as 
1949 Arreola’s aim was to present a pan- 
orama of the short story. It is worth noting 
that many of the stories of Confabulario 
are anticipated in Varia invencién with 
some modifications. In those stories that 
present the author's outlook on life, there 
is somewhat less cynicism and less existen- 
tialism. “Pablo,” which combines a science- 
fiction theme with religion, was inspired by 
a Bible story. The conversion of a bank em- 
ployee to a mystic is as abrupt as Saul’s 
conversion on the road to Damascus. Pablo 
begins to see God everywhere, but divided 
into fragments. The science-fiction enters 
into the story as Pablo physically absorbs 
the fragments of God. This process leaves 
the world God-less and on the brink of 
disaster. Pablo comes to realize that if he 
continues to absorb the fragments of God, 
the world will soon come to an end. He 
decides to commit suicide. His soul, full of 
the fragments of God, is dispersed through- 
out the world. Arreola is thus giving us a 
pseudo-scientific interpretation of why re- 
deemers sacrifice themselves. He is also 
expressing his belief in God. An ironic 
treatment of a similar subject is seen in 
“El converso” where a sinful monk repent- 
ed after his death and is presently engaged 
in preaching faith and humility among the 
inhabitants of Hell. 

Arreola’s concept of a practical God is 
present in “El silencio de Dios,” a story 
which consists of two letters. When a good 
but lonely man asks God for an explanation 
of the evil in the world, he receives an 
answer from God, which is reminiscent of 
Voltaire’s “il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 
Although the story is not too succinct, it 
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God’s answer has the effect of making the 
unreal seem real and vice-versa. “Creo que 
te falta actividad y que todavia no has pene- 
trado en el profundo sentido del trabajo. 
Deberias buscar alguna ocupacién que satis- 
faga a tus necesidades y que te deje sola- 
mente algunas horas libres. Toma esto con 
la mayor atencién, es un consejo que te con- 
viene mucho. Al final de un dia laborioso 
no suele encontrarse uno con noches como 
ésta, que por fortuna estés acabando de 
pasar profundamente dormido. 

En tu lugar, yo me buscaria una coloca- 
cién de jardinero o cultivaria por mi cuenta 
un prado de hortalizas.”* 

The less cynical attitude of Arreola in 
Varia invencion is best illustrated by “Un 
pacto con el diablo,” which has the same 
blend of reality and fantasy as “El guarda- 
gujas.” An aspect of modern civilization, 
the motion picture, provides the basic struc- 
ture of the story, which was inspired by 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster.” Just as the would-be 
passenger of “E] guardagujas” is unsure of 
the real existence of the switchman associ- 
ated with the train, the protagonist of “Un 
pacto con el diablo” is not sure about the 
existence of the devil who was sitting next 
to him in the theater watching a film about 
Daniel Brown, a man who in blood signed 
away his soul for seven years in exchange 
for riches. The reader is never sure whether 
the protagonist dozed off during the film 
and dreamed that the devil sitting beside 
him offered him a contract or whether it 
really did happen. This confusion of reality 
and fantasy is clinched at the end of the 
story by the protagonist’s wife. “Sin em- 
bargo, cuando yo me acostaba, pude ver 
cémo ella, sigilosamente, trazaba con un 
poco de ceniza la sefial de la cruz sobre el 
umbral de nuestra casa” (Confabulario y 
Varia invencion, p. 175). 

Arreola reacts in different ways to the 
advances of modern civilization. In “El 
guardagujas” and “Un pacto con el diablo,” 
the train and the motion picture take on an 
unreal appearance. In “El fraude,” as in 
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“Baby H.P.,” the commercialization of the 
world is carried to its absurd conclusions. 
The Braun Company which sells Prometh- 
eus stoves has become a religion. When the 
“head priest” dies, the “religion” goes bank- 
rupt. The narrator, who was the advertis- 
ing manager, suffers pangs of conscience 
because he had saved some money. In order 
to atone for his lack of trust in the com- 
pany, he buys up all the available used 
stoves. One of the stoves is very dear to its 
owner and the problem is resolved only by 
the narrator’s marrying her. They live hap- 
pily ever after. 

As we have seen previously, this is not 
Arreola’s usual way of dealing with mar- 
riage. Several stories of Varia invencidén 
are consistent with those of Confabulario 
in presenting marriage as an “increible 
pasatiempo de masoquistas.” The story that 
most closely resembles those of Confabu- 
lario is “La migala,” not only in its use 
of an insect as a symbol, but also in its 
existentialist presentation of an unhappy 
marriage and in its relation to a literary 
figure, Dante. Told in the first person, “La 
migala” presents the spider as the symbol 
of the protagonist whose premarital ideal- 
ism has turned into lonely despair. What 
makes his grief even more intense is the 
memory of happier days. “Nessun maggior 
dolore chi ricordarsi del tempo felice nella 
miseria.” The name of his wife, Beatriz, 
removes all doubt about the source of in- 
spiration for this story. “Entonces, estreme- 
cido en mi soledad, acorralado por el pe- 
quefio monstruo, recuerdo que en otro 
tiempo yo sofiaba en Beatriz y en su com- 
pania imposible” (Ibid., p. 182). 

The unhappy marriage theme with an 
animal symbol is also the basis for “Inter- 
view,” which may be considered as a possi- 
ble antecedent of “E] rinoceronte.” Where- 
as the rhinoceros is the symbol for Judge 
McBride, a monstrous whale is the symbol 
of the poet’s wife in “Interview.” The 
brevity of the story, one and one half pages, 
its dialogue form, as well as its existentialist 
picture of marriage and the world made 
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even more cruel by Arreola’s subtle sense 
of humor show that here Arreola was not 
very far away from writing his mageerpiece 
Confabulario. “—En tal caso, dé usted un 
giro tranquilizador a mis ideas. Diga senci- 
llamente que a todos, a usted y a mi, a los 
lectores del periddico y al senor director, nos 
ha tragado la ballena. Que vivimos en sus 
entranas, que nos digiere lentamente y que 
poco nos va arrojando hacia la nada. . .” 
CIbid., p. 202). 

Marital problems are also the concern of 
the author in “El faro,” “La vida privada” 
and “El sofado.” In the first two stories, 
adultery is the theme. “El faro,” like “Pue- 
blerina,” presents the case of a husband 
who realizes that his wife is unfaithful. The 
twist to “El faro” is that the outraged hus- 
band gains revenge by pretending to be 
unaware of the situation and by subtly 
taunting the lovers. The horror of the situa- 
tion is accentuated by the fact that it all 
takes place in a lonely lighthouse. The nar- 
rator, who is the wife’s lover, writes in short 
choppy sentences. “Lo que hace Genaro es 
horrible. Se sirve de armas improvistas. 
Nuestra situacién se vuelve asquerosa” 
CIbid., p. 165). “La vida privada” has a 
more dynamic quality because the action is 
incomplete and the outcome is somewhat in 
doubt. This time it is the husband who is 
the narrator. For his own peace of mind 
he prefers not to heed the gossip about his 
wife and his old classmate. The two lovers 
are going to appear opposite each other in 
the play La vuelta del cruzado by the Mex- 
ican romantic dramatist Fernando Calde- 
ron. The play-within-a-play idea immedi- 
ately evokes memories of Hamlet, Pagliacci 
and Un drama nuevo, but the distinctly 
Arreola touch is that the ending is left to 
the imagination of the reader. Arreola’s 
ingenuity is again demonstrated in “E] 
sohado” which is narrated by a longed for 
but nonexistent child. The unfulfilled de- 
sire for a child, as in Garcia Lorca’s Yerma, 
is the cause of the failure of the marriage. 
The phantom child himself tells the reader 
of the anguish that his slow creative proc- 
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ess causes. “Debi comenzar diciendo que 
todavia no he acabado de nacer, que soy 
gestado lentamente, con angustia, en un 
largo y sumergido proceso. Ellos maltratan 
con su amor, inconscientes, mi existencia 
de nonato” CIbid., p. 240). 

Non-marital relations between the sexes 
fare no better in Arreola’s stories. In 
“Mondlogo del insumiso” the late nine- 
teenth-century romantic poet is criticized by 
society for having taken advantage of the 
death of his fiancée’s father in order to 
seduce her. The warped mind of the nar- 
rator may well be linked with that of the 
mediocre poet in “El condenado” of Con- 
fabulario. Forced love is also the theme of 
“Eva” which, like “Epitalamio,” presents an 
innocent young maiden who has been vic- 
timized by a man. “Eva” also bears a re- 
semblance to “Teoria de Dulcinea” in that 
the girl is persuaded to give in by the man’s 
presentation of a new and original theory: 
that woman was created before man and 
that once man appeared on the earth, wom- 
an could not do without him. 

It has been evident in our discussion of 
Varia invencion, as in Confabulario, that 
Arreola not only wants to present a variety 
of short stories but also a panoramic sketch 
of world literature. In the stories already 
discussed, we have seen allusions to the 
Old and New Testaments, Dante, Voltaire, 
Fernando Calderén, Stephen Vincent 
Benet and Garcia Lorca. Other period 
stories are “El asesino” and “Baltasar 
Gérard €1555-1582).” In “El asesino,” nar- 
rated in the first person, a fictitious ancient 
emperor tells how he has recognized his 
would be assassin and how he plans to let 
himself be killed. He prefers to die at the 
hands of a fanatic than to be murdered by 
a possible usurper as though he were a ty- 
rant. An assassination is also the central 
theme of the biographical tale “Baltasar 
Gérard (1555-1582).” Written in the third 
person in a style similar to that of Marcel 
Schwob’s Vies imaginaires, this story is an 
account of how after much planning and 
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William of Orange in order to collect a 
huge reward that Philip II of Spain was 
offering. Although the assassin was cap- 
tured and executed, the reward was still 
paid to his family. The final sentence is 
typical of the terseness of Arreola’s style 
in this story. “Felipe II pagé puntualmente 
los veinticinco mil escudos de recompensa 
a la familia del asesino” (Ibid., p. 179). 

Bringing his panoramic review of world 
literature more up-to-date, Arreola has some 
stories in Varia invencion that are closely 
associated with Mexican literature. “Hizo el 
bien mientras vivid,” like “Una reputacién” 
in Confabulario, may be compared with the 
works of some late nineteenth-century au- 
thors. Written in the form of a diary, this 
very long story for Arreola, thirty-seven 
pages, is a critical picture of the upper 
classes of Mexican society. Subtle criticism 
of their hypocrisy is combined with com- 
passion for their victims. “Engendrados sin 
amor, un viento de azar ha de arrastrarlos 
como hojarasca” (Ibid., p. 154). Intimately 
related to the literature of the Mexican 
Revolution and with the same intent as 
“Corrido” is “El cuervero.” This is the 
tragic tale of a professional crow-killer. In 
a typical bar-room scene, his friend con- 
vinces him that making adobe bricks is a 
more profitable occupation. No sooner does 
he start on his new job when it is cancelled 
by heavy rains. His bad luck continues 
when his child is born blind and soon dies. 
The story is made very realistic by an 
abundance of dialogue in the Mexican dia- 
lect that is so frequently presented in the 
famous novels of Mariano Azuela, Gregorio 
Lépez y Fuentes, José Revueltas and the 
many other authors of the Revolution. 
“—iQué tuceada ni qué ojo de hacha! Eso 
se acabé. Ojala y que las tuzas y los cuervos 
le tragaran toda la labor a ese hijo de don 
Pancho. jYo no mas dale y dale todo el dia 
matando tuzas jolinas, que para que no se 
las paguen a uno lo mismo de que tengan 
cola o que no tengan!” (Ibid., p. 231). 

In keeping with the escapist tendency 
of some contemporary writers, Arreola has 
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two stories that stand exclusively on their 
humor. The “Carta a un zapatero” is a 
letter written in a very erudite style to a 
shoemaker complaining about a pair of 
shrunken shoes. “Estimable sefor: Como 
he pagado a usted tranquilamente el dinero 
que me cobré por reparar mis zapatos, le va 
a extranar sin duda la carta que me veo 
precisado a dirigirle” (Ibid., p. 196). This 
straight-faced mixture of the sublime and 
the ridiculous is the direct anteccedent of 
“Los alimentos terrestres” in Confabulario. 
One of the favorite targets for Arreola’s 
biting sense of humor is the research schol- 
ar as we have already seen in “De balistica” 
and “Numancia.” Their antecedent in 
Varia invencién is “Nabénides,” a pseudo- 
scientific account of archaeology Professor 
Rabsolom’s attempt to investigate the an- 
cient writing of the Babylonians. 

In our rapid review of Varia invencién, 
certain marked similarities with Confabu- 
lario have become apparent: the author's 
eclectic spirit; the existentialist’s despair 
tempered by the Mexican’s magic realism; 
the burlesquing of erudition and science; 
the reaction against the excessive commer- 
cialization of the world; the dim view of 
marriage; the symbolic use of animals; the 
interest in portraying people and events 
from all periods of history with a variety of 
styles—all of these things presented with 
the subtle touch which is so characteristic 
of Arreola. In spite of the great similarities 
between Varia invencién and Confabu- 
lario, they can definitely be distinguished 
from one another. Confabulario represents 
the perfection of Arreola’s art, most of 
whose elements may be perceived in Varia 
invencion, but with impurities. Emmanuel 
Carballo has expressed very clearly the dif- 
ference between these two works. From 
Varia invencién (1949) to Confabulario 
(1952) “no se observan bruscas rectifica- 
ciones sino una depurada ratificacién de 
principios, una sabiduria cada vez mas 
concisa al combinar los elementos, un do- 
minio absoluto sobre el lenguaje.”* 

Varia invencién and Confabulario were 
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combined by the Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomica in a single volume published in 
1955 which represented the second edition 
for each book. Whereas there are no no- 
ticeable changes in Varia invencidn, there 
are several additions to Confabulario. The 
most important of these new stories is 
“Parturient montes,” particularly because 
Arreola places it at the head of the collec- 
tion. Based on the well-known legend of 
the mountains’ giving birth to a mouse, the 
Latin-titled “Parturient montes” fits into 
the prehistoric period within Arreola’s 
chronological coverage of the world. It also 
reflects Arreola’s grim humor. In this story, 
the protagonist, who is also the narrator, is 
perched atop a traffic policeman’s stand in 
the middle of the street. Inspired by a wom- 
an’s face in the crowd, he gives birth to a 
mouse. Everyone but the woman is aston- 
ished. She approaches him and asks for 
the mouse. She wants to take it home to her 
luxurious apartment in order to surprise her 
husband and cat who do not know what a 
mouse is. The story’s initial position in the 
book can be explained only by a symbolic 
interpretation. Actually it constitutes an 
epigraph or introduction for the entire book. 
The inspired author has written a series of 
short stories which he is sure will be met 
by a total lack of comprehension on the part 
of the public. 

There are two other new full-fledged 
short stories in the second edition of Con- 
fabulario which belie Arreola’s usual cyni- 
cism and existentialism. “Pardbola del 
trueque,” written in the form of a Biblical 
parable, points out the folly of the men 
who “trade in” their wives for new ones. 
Only the narrator keeps his original wife 
in spite of her own protests. Later, when 
the other husbands discover the falseness 
of their new women, the narrator realizes 
that he has made the right decision. His 
wife Sofia becomes more beautiful than 
ever. The parable’s theme is related to that 
of Maeterlinck’s L’oiseau bleu: happiness 
may be found close to home if properly 
sought after. Another point of contact with 


late nineteenth-century Parisian art is the 
sympathy for circus performers that is 
found in “Una mujer amaestrada.” Arreola’s 
comprehension of the human sentiments 
that lie hidden beneath the entertainer’s 
face is consistent with his artistic tempera- 
ment but in contrast with his usual un- 
emotional way of presenting even the great- 
est tragedies. After watching the saltim- 
banqui put the trained woman through her 
paces, the narrator is thrilled by the wom- 
an’s dance. “Como actitud final, nada me 
parecié mas adecuado que caer bruscamente 
de rodillas” Cp. 119). This sincere outburst 
of appreciation outweighs the irony in- 
volved in putting the woman on a level 
with a trained seal. 

The cruel pessimistic aspect of Arreola’s 
irony is more prevalent in the eight addi- 
tional items that have been incorporated 
into the section of Confabulario called 
“Prosodia.” These short short stories are all 
under an average page in length. “La boa” 
horrifies us with its symbolic overtones. 
The picture of a boa swallowing a live 
rabbit would be bad enough but when the 
very movements of the rabbit actually help 
the boa to digest the poor creature, we can- 
not help but shudder, as we did before 
“Topos,” at the picture of man’s bringing 
about his own doom. Arreola’s true intent 
is made even more clear in “Flash,” which 
in two short paragraphs succeeds in ques- 
tioning the possible results of our scientific 
advances. The communiqué style once 
again demonstrates Arreola’s ability to 
adapt his style to the theme. 


FLASH 
LONDRES, 26 de noviembre (AP).—Un sabio 


demente, cuyo nombre no ha sido revelado, colocé 
anoche un Absorsor del tamafio de una ratonera 
en la salida de un tunel. El tren fue vanamente 
esperado en la estacién de llegada. Los hombres 
de ciencia se afligen ante el objeto dramatico, que 
no pesa mds que antes, y que contiene todos los 
vagones del expreso de Doser y el apretado 
numero de las victimas. 

Ante la consternacién general, el Parlamento ha 
hecho declaraciones en el sentido de que el Ab- 
sorsor se halla en etapa experimental. Consiste en 
una cdpsula de hidrégeno, en la cual se efectia 
un vacio atémico. Fue planeado originalmente por 
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Sir Acheson Beal como arma pacffica, destinada a 


anular los efectos de las explosiones nucleares 
Cp. 99). 


Arreola continues his attack on contem- 


porary society in “Los bienes ajenos.” He | 


lambasts the true thieves of society who are 
not the recognized criminals but those who 
steal legally and with impunity by virtue of 
their lofty positions. Arreola is happy to 
see that some of the latter repent and actual- 
ly await the nocturnal visits of the recog- 
nized criminals as though they were acts 
of Providence. 


Even in these few additions to “Proso- 
dia,” Arreola’s style and attitude vary. He 
wavers between existentialism and magic 
realism. In the latter vein is “El mapa de 
los objetos perdidos.” The narrator buys a 
map which helps him find many lost arti- 
cles. He even reaches the point where he 
lives off what he finds. The reader cannot 
be sure whether such a map really exists or 
whether it is just a subtle way of telling us 
that the narrator is a thief or pepenador. 
At any event, Arreola winds up the short 
story with a slur directed at his pet griev- 
ance, women. “Por fortuna, de tiempo en 
tiempo aparece en el mapa alguna mujer 
perdida que se aviene misteriosamente a 
mis modestos recursos” Cp. 99). 


Four other short short stories of “Proso- 
dia” also allude to the relations between 
men and women. “El encuentro” is a geo- 
metric explanation of how two people in 
love and in search of one another do not 
always follow a straight line. “Luna de 
miel” js a literal interpretation of the title 
phrase. As the newlyweds wander around 
the moon made of honey, the bridegroom 
looks for a way out. After reaching the 
open air and washing off the last remains 
of honey, he realizes that he has lost his 


bride. This story is intimately linked with — 


“Dama de pensamientos,” which suggests 
that an idealized woman of our dreams is 
better than a live one. We can invoke the 
image of our ideal at any time without 
having to listen to her. This sublime love 
is reduced to the ridiculous in “Flor de 
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retérica antigua” which tells of Géngora’s 
presenting a convent full of nuns with a 
platter of tripe and roses. 

The eight additions to “Prosodia” along 
with the stories “Parturient montes,” “Para- 
bola del trueque” and “Una mujer amaes- 
trada” constitute an enrichment of Con- 
fabulario, but in no way do they deviate 
from the general characteristics of the book. 
The second edition of Confabulario rep- 
resents the absolute culmination of Arreo- 
la’s art. He has perfected and refined his 
stories to the absolute maximum. His con- 
tribution to Mexican and world literature 
will be judged by Confabulario. 

Thus far, Arreola’s cosmopolitan ap- 
proach to literature has provoked many 
polemics among the Mexicans. He is usual- 
ly contrasted with his contemporary Juan 
Rulfo, whose stories are more in keeping 
with the tradition established by the litera- 
ture of the Revolution. This is not the first 
time that Mexicans have disagreed on the 
relative values of cosmopolitan and criollo 
literature. In fact, this dichotomy is very 
characteristic of twentieth-century Mexican 
prose. Although the Revolution has been 
the constant theme of the majority of writ- 
ers, there has usually been a small select 
group of cosmopolitan dissenters. The 
ateneistas, colonialistas and contempordneos 
have included such well-known authors as 
Alfonso Reyes, Artemio de Valle-Arizpe 
and Jaime Torres Bodet whose stories re- 
veal a complete divorce from the pressing 
problems of contemporary Mexican life. 
Juan José Arreola has been somewhat un- 
justly identified with this group. While it 
is true that his intellectualism and ency- 
clopedic culture have inevitably made him 
an heir of the cosmopolitan authors, Arreo- 
la, in many of his stories, shows himself to 
be cognizant of what is occurring in the 
world about him. Spanish American litera- 
ture, in general, is now passing through a 
difficult period. The exaltation of criollo 
themes is now passé, but they have left an 
indelible imprint. It is doubtful whether 
authors will ever again be able to divorce 
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themselves completely from their environ- 
ment. Juan José Arreola’s stories reveal pri- 
marily his heritage from the ateneistas and 
contemporaneos but they also have a very 
definite Mexican spirit whose roots go as 
far back as Lizardi. Varia invencién and 
Confabulario constitute a successful start 
at bridging the gap between these two ten- 
dencies. What new bridges will be con- 
structed and what subsequent routes will 
be opened by future authors still remain to 
be seen. 
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NOTES 


1 An abridged version of this paper was read at 
the Spanish 4 section of the 1957 M.L.A. Meet- 
ing at Madison, Wisconsin. 

2 Selected Short Stories of (New 
York: Modern Library, 1952), 

* Juan José Arreola, inven- 
cién, 2nd ed. (México, 1955), p. 

* Emmanuel Carballo, “Arreola y cuentis- 


tas,” Universidad de México, vi, no. 7 (March 
1954), p. 29. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


CELESTINA OF THE TWENTY HANDS 


Marian R. 


Palo Alto, California 


Con todos cumplo, 

los que algo me mandan, 
como si touiesse veynte pies 
é otras tantas manos.' 


The position of the title characters in 
the dialogue novel The Tragicomedy of 
Calisto and Melibea has been usurped by 
the figure who serves as the mediator in 
this story of impassioned young lovers, and 
The Celestina is the name commonly given 
to this novel because she has surpassed all 
the other «characters in memorability. It 
was in the last years of the fifteenth century 
that young Fernando de Rojas brought 
about the combination of elements that 
has given Celestina to literature. He ex- 
panded the figure of an old woman who 
often worked as a go-between in affairs of 
love to a creature of living dimensions, a 
gifted psychologist who could charm or 
bend servants and masters to her own will. 
Celestina must succeed; the trajectory of 
her life is from one success to another, a 
life that reaches its height as she succeeds 
in her proposition to bring Calisto and 
Melibea together, but which plummets like 
a wounded bird when her avarice blinds 
her perceptiveness. The rewards of success 
cause the downfall of its able servant and 
master. 

Celestina’s role in the story is that of the 
axis on which all the events turn. She 
moves the other characters through many 
combinations and situations. She is also 
rather like a talented conductor who elicits 
from his orchestra the result he wants but 
who does it by composing the piece as he 
conducts it. His experience and intuition 
assure him that the result will be satisfac- 
tory, Celestina serves as an influence on 
the actions of others; she retains her own 


identity throughout the process, but she 
causes the other elements to react by her 
presence. She is a part of the whole, but 
never a part of the parts. She is the dynamic 
center of the whole action, and yet she 
does not really transform the people with 
whom she works; rather, she causes them 
to bare their essential natures, and then 
manipulates them through the knowledge 
gained to further her plans. When her 
name is first mentioned in the novel she is 
characterized thus: “vna vieja barbuda, que 
se dize Celestina, hechicera, astuta, sagaz 
en quantas maldades ay.” (1:58). In all 
aspects of life she is knowledgeable, and in 
particular she knows people and knows 
how to handle them. She is, it must be 
said again, a masterly psychologist at work; 
she has as effective a grasp on the many 
elements in a situation as if she were an 
octopus; she has as many shades of approach 
to a problem as if she were a chameleon. It 
is a tribute to Rojas’ skill as a creator of 
characters that she has been infused with a 
life beyond the limits of ink on paper; she 
has the most fundamental quality that any 
living being must have, that of adaptability. 

The work that Celestina does is with 
persons of both the upper and lower social 
classes of her day. She usually employs 
those of her own low social level as tools in 
her projects, and since success for her in- 
cludes material earnings, she works for 
those who can reward her services. 

Celestina humbly affirms, in Act X, that 
she is merely a human instrument of God's 
power: 
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Sefiora, el sabidor solo es Dios; pero, como para 
salud e remedio de las enfermedades fueron repar- 
tidas las gracias en las gentes de hallar les mele- 
zinas, dellas por esperiencia, dellas por arte, 
dellas por natural instinto, alguna partezica al- 
cangé e esta pobre vieja, de la qual al presente 
podras ser seruida. (11: 53) 

In a study of her abilities, one can see that 
one source of her power is indeed her in- 
nate or God-given talents. Her second 
source of strength is from the black arts of 
magic and witchery. The third source of 
her power is the experience of a lifetime at 
her offices, and she knowingly has listed it 
first in the remarks to Melibea quoted 
above: “por esperiencia . . . por arte... 
por natural instinto.” The old woman lives 
with the truth that self-confidence is of ut- 
most importance in her duties. In the peri- 
patetic scene which begins Act IV there is 
a careful re-examination of the situation 
she is about to confront. Once the evalua- 
tion is made, she takes her doubts under 
control, and resolutely moves ahead. She 
does not expect immediate success, and she 
is not one to stop at any early rebuff. As 
many as the trinkets and notions she offers 
for sale, are the wiles and subtleties she 
will employ once she has passed the front 
gate. And the very essence of her character 
is brought out when Rojas has her say: “I 
fulfill all my commissions as if I had twenty 
feet or twenty hands.”* 


The visualization of Celestina’s hands 
implies the interpretation of the speeches 
which make up this novel in dialogue, and 
the delineation of actions and the situa- 
tions causing them is, necessarily, imagina- 
tive. In order to clarify the interpretation 
of the dialogue, Celestina’s hands will be 
objectified as symbols of her relationships 
with others. This is approximately equiva- 
lent to presenting Celestina’s story in The 
Tragicomedy of Calisto and Melibea as a 
series of scenes in an experimental motion 
picture in which the director chooses to 
have the old woman appear externally the 
same, except that her hands change their 
appearance with each change in her action 
and reaction toward others. In all but her 
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hands, Celestina is seen as the same bent 
old crone that her fellow townsmen knew, 
but by these experimental techniques, her 
hands, against the soiled and tattered black 
garments, might vary from old claws of ex- 
perience to chubby fingers of naiveté or 
soft white jeweled hands of manicured 
sophistication. The nature or natures of 
this fascinating person are explained by the 
way she changes and adapts herself in 
handling the people and situations that 
confront her. 


Celestina and Persons of the Lower Classes 


The members of the lower class with 
whom Celestina deals during the course of 
the novel are: her assistant Elicia; Elicia’s 
cousins: Areusa, the independent prostitute, 
and Lucrecia, maid to Melibea; and the two 
servants of Calisto: Sempronio, Elicia’s 
lover, who is instrumental in obtaining 
Celestina as go-between for the young 
lovers, and Parmeno, a dedicated servant 
who feels a greater loyalty to his master 
than to his own social class. Celestina’s re- 
lationships and contacts will be discussed 
with each one in turn, but the different 
encounters with any one individual will be 
presented in chronological order, so that 
the sense of benefitting from past experi- 
ence may be as intact as possible. 

When Celestina deals with Elicia, it is 
with the firm, controlled hands of a master 
who commands and directs an inferior, his 
apprentice. There is no hesitation; there 
are no tentative gestures. Celestina, mis- 
tress in her own establishment, says: “Don’t 
contradict me ... Go to the unguent 
chamber . . . Bring down the goat’s blood.” 
(Act. IID. And, again, in Act IX when 
Elicia makes a scene at the banquet because 
Sempronio is praising Melibea, the remark 
from Celestina, “Elicia, come back to the 
table and stop that squabbling!” is enough 
to make the girl obey. 

In the first visit of Sempronio to Celes- 
tina during this story, she handles him in 
a difficult situation, Chis mistress Elicia is 
entertaining another man), with the irresist- 
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ible and winning touch of a popular belle. 
Rojas here gives us a brief view of Celes- 
tina’s youth reincarnate. The attractive 
hostess uses personal appeal and finesse in 
holding the attention of this guest. When 
Sempronio insists upon checking on Elicia, 
Celestina doesn’t refuse him the privilege, 
but fondles him and flatters him and makes 
him choose between staying with her now, 
or never visiting her again. During Sem- 
pronio and Elicia’s squabble at the banquet, 
Celestina again uses the control of a host- 
ess over her guests. This time, however, it 
is the mature woman who controls, not the 
youthful belle who excites. In Act Il 
when Sempronio comes to Celestina on his 
master’s business, complaining that action 
must soon be taken, she seizes the initiative 
in the conversation by dangling the bogey- 
man of personal danger before him, and al- 
most hypnotizes him into following her 
every direction, and into complete depend- 
ence on and confidence in her. 

Areusa responds to a more palpable han- 
dling. Celestina’s verbal insinuations are 
effective because she also works on the girl 
with her lewd, sensual fingers, thus stirring 
up her body and emotions by manual 
stimulation and mental suggestion. She 
knows that the girl, who has had no previ- 
ous indebtedness to her, now will not be 
able to refuse Parmeno. A perceptive use 
of the hands has moved Areusa, too, into 
Celestina’s ranks. 

Melibea’s portal is guarded by Lucrecia, 
which is a boon to Celestina, who had 
known the girl in a much earlier period. 
Not being a woman accustomed to taking 
things for granted, Celestina handles her 
with the polished politeness of a Fuller- 
brush salesman whose first attention is for 
the person who greets him, so that through 
him entrance may be made to reach those 
who are the real object of the visit. When 
Celestina has had an opportunity to size 
up Lucrecia’s strategic position in present 
and future dealing with Melibea, the older 
woman takes the girl under her wing with 


a bit of advice about bad breath. She con- 
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tinues in this attitude of motherly affection 
when Lucrecia comes to call her from the 
banquet, and overlooks the signs of Lucre- 
cia’s lack of sympathy towards this instru- 
ment of her mistress’s perdition. When the 
realization of Lucrecia’s antagonism does 
come during Celestina’s second interview 
with Melibea, the only recourse left to the 
old woman is to warn her that the trembling 
of a surgeon’s fingers may be due to doubt- 
ing onlookers, and she has the maid sent 
out of the room. The near mis-handling of 
Lucrecia may well be the first sign that 
Celestina is faltering, and the complete 
preoccupation with immediate success while 
disregarding more distant symptoms fore- 
shadows Celestina’s final and fatal error in 
dealing with Parmeno and Sempronio. 
Celestina’s most difficult problem in deal- 
ing with the lower class persons is to win 
Parmeno from his loyalty to his master, 
Calisto, to a stronger bond with his peers, 
Sempronio and Celestina. The old woman 
finds that she has to exert herself to make 
his primordial appetites take precedence 
over his moral standards. Because Parmeno 
reveals himself as openly hostile to her in- 
fluence over his master, Celestina seizes her 
first opportunity to talk to him alone. She 
begins by trying the impersonal gestures of 
logic, as if he were a gentleman and she a 
lecturer philosophizing on the inevitability 
of love. Seeing the paucity of results, she 
changes tactics, and becomes intimate with 
him, using diminutives, and administering 
knowing pokes and jibes about his youth 
and innocence until she gets a violent re- 
action. She now has some idea of what his 
weakness may be, but he immediately re- 
affirms his loyalty and ideals toward his 
master and his hatred toward the stupid 
and unfeeling Sempronio. She again takes 
her distance, and tries to reason with him, 
showing him and telling him that if he 
cooperates, the power to cure his beloved 
master “es en mano desta flaca vieja.” 
(1:98). To insult her, Parmeno corrects her 
phrase to “desta flaca puta vieja,” and she 
seizes this revelation to clarify his identity. 
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When she finds out that he is the son of 
her old mistress in the crafts of sorcery and 
abortion, she knows she can win him to 
her side. Her fingers snap together with 
delight, and she releases a shout of joy and 
amazement. She immediately puts out her 
arms to him, fondles him, embraces him, 
and kisses him. Like a fond relative, she 
holds him off and looks at him, pulls him 
to her and hugs him. In the new relation- 
ship of which she is in complete control, 
her skilled harpist’s fingers pluck a rapid 
succession of psychological strings: she 
plays on his greed by telling him his father 
left him something in her trust; she plays 
on his desire for security by offering the 
haven of her good will and advice; she plays 
on the loneliness of his position, offering 
him the warm friendship of his equals; she 
challenges him to dare venture for fortune; 
and she sets his desires vibrating with the 
promise of a luscious girl he may have. He 
is dizzied and dazzled by her lightning-like 
treatment. When he at last begins to reason 
slowly through one suggestion after anoth- 
er, she leaves him with a firm shaking and 
one clear idea in his head: he is to be 
Sempronio’s friend. 

The next time (Act VID that Celestina 
has a chance to talk with Parmeno, she 
works from the angle of motherly affection 
and maternal intimacies, identifying herself 
and her aims with those of his deceased 
mother. She humbly lauds his mother as 
greater than she can ever hope to be, rubs 
her weeping eyes like a mourner as she 
tells of the departed one’s hardships and 
trials. She again tantalizes him with a ref- 
erence to something his father left in trust 
for him, to be delivered later. Finally, she 
seals him to her cause by arranging the 
surrender of the voluptuous Areusa, and as 
he falls into this trap, her gnarled, motherly 
fingers momentarily become fiendish, 
twitching hands, gleefully rubbed together 
as she mutters, “;Ha, don ruyn, palabra te 
tengo, a buen tiempo te asi” (1:258). 

Celestina now has all the lower class 
persons under her command and will. We 
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shall note contrast and comparison of the 
methods mentioned above with those she 
uses with upper class persons, and then we 
shall discuss her failure to command which 


brought about her death. 


Celestina and Persons of the Upper Classes 


There is frequent reference in the story 
of Celestina to the types of people she has 
served in past years, especially young wom- 
en whose virtue needed mending, and mem- 
bers of the clergy who were not holding to 
the vows of chastity. Nevertheless, the novel 
reveals no special interest in either of these 
types of upper class people. In fact, the 
only persons in the story who are not of 
the lower class are Calisto, Melibea, and 
her parents. Celestina never meets Meli- 
bea’s father, Pleberio, and her dealings with 
Alisa, the mother, are brief and in keeping 
with her avowed need to sell notions. She 
is polite, humble, and she enlists Alisa’s 
sympathy with mention of the adversities 
which have caused her to be selling thread 
from door to door. As she demonstrates 
her wares we can see the careworn hands 
gently stroking the thread, and as she says 
“hilado todo por estos pulgares,” she must 
hold out the callused; cracked, scarred 
hands for the gentlewoman’s inspection. 

Calisto is no particular problem for Celes- 
tina, but she has business with him several 
times. The first time she comes to his 
house, Act I, he is completely at her serv- 
ice as soon as he sees her. He immediately 
makes the verbal offer of kissing her hands, 
which for him hold the remedy to his ills, 
and he rushes to bring her some tangible 
evidence of his sincere indebtedness to her. 
She maintains a respectful distance from 
this gentleman and talks only with and 
through his servants until he has actually 
given her money. The money is the point 
of contact, and with all the grace of a lady 
whose lovely hand might actually be kissed 
by a gentleman, Celestina thanks him tact- 
fully, and moves the negotiation from a 
practical plane to a higher one as she says 
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that his liberal, noble thoughts have at least 
doubled the value of his gift. 

When, in Act VI, Celestina finally has 
news for Calisto about her first encounter 
with Melibea, she uses her favorite tech- 
nique of teasing and tantalizing. He is just 
a puppet in her hands, and she twitches 
him here and pulls him there, and all the 
time has him suspended. She hints that she 
has had a successful trip, and then dis- 
heartens him by telling of all the resistance 
she encountered. She tells of her own skill 
in handling the situation, and then points 
out that quite naturally any decent young 
lady would refuse such a request. She tells 
him that the event has a happy ending, but 
forces him to suffer the full detailed de- 
scription before arriving at a statement of 
that felicitous conclusion. She even chan- 
nels his thoughts into some indivisible and 
material reward for herself, in this instance, 
a new cape. She reveals her actual achieve- 
ments only at the end of the conversation, 
and even then the promise of a belated 
prayer with all its intangibleness is brought 
up before she exposes her trump card, Meli- 
bea’s freely offered sash, and the additional 
promise of even more satisfactory fulfill- 
ment another time. Calisto is now wholly 
dependent on Celestina, and to keep him 
that way she takes the cord away with her 
when she leaves. 

The news Celestina brings to Calisto in 
Act XI after the second visit to Melibea is 
told in the reverse fashion. She gives him a 
blunt statement of her unbelievable 
achievement, and has him hanging depend- 
ent on her words until she has justified 
such an incredible feat by the details. As 
he collapses limply in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence of such an unsuspected 
outcome, Celestina ignores the difference 
in social status between the two of them, 
and shakes Calisto while she says, “:Quieres 
poner fin a tu vida? Mira, mira que esta 
Celestina de tu parte.” (11:71), and prom- 
ises him that through her manipulations he 
will be able to do anything. She then bows 


out of the scene rapidly, fingering avari- 
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ciously the valuable gold chain he has 
given her. 

Melibea is Celestina’s major problem, 
but the old woman's experience and intui- 
tion are sufficient for the task, and a little 
help from the powers of evil, in the form 
of fortuitous circumstances, does not come 
amiss. The girl is visited twice by Celes- 
tina: the first time through the woman's 
planning; the second time through the girl's 
own volition. Particularly in the first en- 
counter, Act IV, Celestina is wagering her 
own life against the confidence that she 
can get Melibea to commit herself to some 
bond with Calisto in his suffering. This is 
a diplomat’s task, and Celestina is a success- 
ful diplomat. As the girl’s mother with- 
draws from the room, Celestina begins her 
embassy with a reference to the obvious: 
she is an old woman, and in the past few 
years time has robbed her of many of the 
delights of life, while in the same period 
Melibea has been flowering into maturity. 
Her old withered hands move close to the 
young smoothness of Melibea’s white fing- 
ers, and the contrast reinforces her words. 
These thoughts are somewhat upsetting, so 
Melibea concludes their business, and dis- 
misses Celestina, who is not, however, 
ready to leave. The piteous hands of senili- 
ty mourning lost youth change abruptly 
into the firm instruments of an expert who 
will not be swayed. Celestina maneuvers 
the girl into consenting to having yet anoth- 
er topic of conversation, the presentation of 
another area of need besides the obvious one 
of Celestina’s poverty. The girl gives her 
permission. The woman points out that the 
need is not her own personal need, but 
another’s. Melibea again insists that Celes- 
tina speak, no matter for whom. Then the 
flattering, coaxing hands of the crone cause 
the girl to feel that she is such a special 
person that one word from her can cure 
this terrible affliction in a fellow human 
being, and her natural reaction is a mixture 
of pity for the suffering and annoyance at 
the importunity. Celestina continues to al- 
ternate the soft strokes of flattery with the 
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admonishing impulses of one’s duty in 
giving of oneself, without resolving the 
curiosity that she has aroused. When the 
girl's impatience reaches the point of de- 
manding an immediate and direct state- 
ment of the identity of the sufferer, Celes- 
tina figuratively slaps Melibea in the face 
with Calisto’s name, and moves back to 
protect herself. She cowers in the corner, 
apparently a helpless old woman, whose 
feeble hands are upraised to shield off the 
verbal and possibly physical lashing and 
blows. The girl rants and raves and Celes- 
tina observes her acutely.‘ In an aside, 
Celestina shakes her fist at the devil, and 
her demon-like claws threaten a curse if her 
conjuring has been in vain. When she 
figures that the time has come to re-enter 
the fray, the old woman can’t resist pointing 
out, albeit humbly, that the insult the girl 
feels comes from her own imaginings and 
not from Celestina’s words. Then to con- 
firm a shrewd deduction, Celestina goads 
the girl just once more with Calisto’s name, 
and gets the expected result, an immediate 
outpouring of vituperation. Victory is with 
Celestina; the case is no longer in doubt. 
Jubilant hands tense and flex as they feel 
their power again. Again the girl is prodded 
to make sure that all her anger is vented, 
and as she subsides, weakened from her 
frenzy, the patient hands of Celestina 
soothe her. The old woman deliberately 
humbles herself even lower than the girl 
has fallen, in order to leave the situation 
favorable to future negotiations, and yet to 
take Calisto some tangible token of suc- 
cess, she says that although she came for 
only a prayer and the power of the blessed 
sash the girl wears, she is leaving a com- 
plete failure as a go-between, and she has 
lost her ability to achieve what she is sent 
for. Melibea is completely exhausted and 
does not realize that she is still in Celes- 
tina’s commanding grip. Seeing the old 
crone in a misery even more abject than 
her own, and knowing the manner of cur- 
ing it to be so painlessly and easily avail- 
able, Melibea regains her self-respect by 
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granting the desired objects. Still inoffen- 
sively, and seemingly stupidly, Celestina 
injects as many descriptions and details of 
Calisto as possible into the conversation. 
She knows that the interview is ending, 
and she wishes to leave Melibea with a 
great deal of information to mull over and 
to incubate into the final fever of passion. 
The rambling old woman is really an artist, 
deliberately painting an irresistible Calisto 
on Melibea’s mind, and not overlooking a 
green stroke of jealousy. The job is done; 
the preparations have been made for the 
next and final meeting; and to make sure 
that the cancer of passion starts to grow, 
Celestina leaves with the seemingly platitu- 
dinous thought: “cada dia ay hombres 
penados por mugeres e mugeres por hom- 
bres, é esto obra la natura é la natura 
ordendéla Dios é Dios no hizo cosa mala.” 
(1:191). 

Once she is away from the girl, what 
gestures of rejoicing, what fiendish, grasp- 
ing, twitching, shaking claws Celestina 
shows! Her arms writhe in diabolic incan- 
tation and the crone goes into a ritual 
dance, centered about the cord which 
formerly encased Melibea’s waist, and 
which is now Celestina’s possession. 

Act X tells of the second time that Celes- 
tina goes to Melibea’s home, but this time 
the younger woman has sought her out for 
advice and relief, which is as the older 
woman planned. Except for a shake of 
vengeful fists just before the scene takes 
up, Celestina handles the situation with 
antiseptic fingers in surgeon’s gloves. In 
brisk, professional manner, she establishes 
the patient's faith in her method. The diag- 
nosis consists of three matters: the location, 
the duration, and the known cause of the 
trouble. The patient is remarkably frank 
and responsive, but the physician knows 
that relief will come only when the patient 
willingly surrenders her honor for her pas- 
sion. Therefore, the doctor wears down the 
patient's moral and mental reservations by 
a combination of suspense and torment. 
The jabs and pokes and tensions of the 
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doctor cause anguish in the sore spot, and 
the patient is soon writhing in pain under 
the surgeon’s power. She finally admits 
that any remedy at all would be better than 
the pain she is suffering. Celestina says 
that Calisto has the cure, and his name 
stabs Melibea’s wound. The girl is still 
naive and innocent of Celestina’s implica- 
tions, so the older woman continues her 
ministrations. She lances the wound over 
and over with Calisto’s name; she defines 
the ailment as love; she says that heaven 
has a remedy for it; she withholds any 
further statement on the cure until the 
girl is nearly frantic, and then she hits her 
again, hard: “Calisto!” Melibea faints. As 
Celestina bustles about threatening to alarm 
the household, Melibea regains her senses, 
and sees the old woman meek and feigning 
an apology that she has been so violent. 
The girl finds, however, that by Celestina’s 
incisions she has been freed from the bur- 
den of modesty and shame which had 
caused the pain. Melibea confesses her 
passion for Calisto; she can mention his 
name without anguish; she sees that she 
really surrendered her liberty to him when 
she sent him her sash; and she is willing to 
go to any extremes to prove it to him and 
to reciprocate his inordinate love. The cau- 
tery of surgeon Celestina’s “invisible aguja” 
has healed the wound. Arrangements are 
made for the first meeting of the lovers, 
and Celestina’s mission is accomplished 
completely and with absolute success. 

A contrast between Celestina’s methods 
of dealing with upper and lower class 
people reveals her perspicacity. Although 
the old woman would be classified in the 
lower group, she keeps her fellow members 
at least a little lower than herself. She 
forces them to respect her and to follow her 
dictates. The only exception might be with 
Parmeno, who had identified himself with 
the upper class of his master, and thus 
could be best won by the flattery that 
Celestina was at his service because she 
had been a servant of his mother. Even 
with Parmeno, however, Celestina always 
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has the initiative in the developments. 
When Celestina makes contact with her 
superiors, on the other hand, she is hum- 
ble; she is servile; she continually gives the 
initiative away. She does this with a pur- 
pose, because if she can maneuver Calisto 
or Melibea into voluntarily requesting that 
she continue her ministrations or her sug- 
gestions, the responsibility is theirs, not 
hers, when the outcome is revealed. She 
forces them to will her to bring about their 
perdition. Only when these noble folk 
have lost control of themselves does Celes- 
tina step out of her polite distance and 
grasp them in an immediacy of relation- 
ship, and she is intimate only long enough 
to bring them around to a more normal 
state, at which time she effaces herself and 
begs pardon for her intrusion. Celestina 
knows the difference between the classes of 
society of fifteenth century Spain, and she 
uses this knowledge to serve her ends. 


Celestina’s Hands 


Many are the ways in which Celestina 
handles people. Some of her methods and 
techniques recur, and her symbolic hands 
may serve for classification. Basically, Celes- 
tina’s hands are those of a poor old toilworn 
woman. They are this way whenever she 
wishes to avert suspicion of machinations, 
when she wishes to seem guileless, humble, 
meek or ignorant, when she wishes to re- 
lax watchfulness and inspire pity for her 
life of work and hardship. To her fellow 
workers, however, she either wears the 
hands of motherly affection, those of a 
commanding instructor, or those of an old 
friend who permits herself liberties and 
intimacies. She can, as on the occasion of 
her banquet, gesture with the eloquent 
hands of an orator, or she can fondle with 
miserly touch some concrete gain. She con- 
jures with the hands of a servant to the 
devil when she needs powers greater than 
her own, or her hands show that she is the 
devil incarnate when her own powers have 
pulled her through a tight situation. She 
has the tantalizing hands of a torturer, the 
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bewitching hands of a hypnotist, the 
knowledgeable hands of a puppeteer, an 
artist, a harpist. She has the probing, ana- 
lyzing hands of a physician, and the pre- 
cise, incisive hands of a surgeon. She some- 
times has the poorly controlled fumbling 
of a tippler, but, when it is necessary, she 
employs the gracious touch of a well-bred 
courtier. 

The only time her hands do not serve her 
well is when she refuses to open her 
avaricious fists to share with Sempronio and 
Parmeno, in her final scene. To keep the 
gold chain in her grasp, she renounces the 
mobility and dexterity of her hands which 
have been her assets. When the servants 
come to collect their share of the reward, 
Celestina’s own techniques are used against 
her to corner her. Sempronio and Parmeno 
stir up her curiosity in the outcome of her 
project, the lovers’ tryst which they have 
just attended, to slant her interest and 
watchfulness away from their natural in- 
terest in the money and gold. Her downfall 
comes when her egocentric interest in suc- 
cess has overshadowed her peripheral 
awareness of and adaptation to those about 
her, who form the medium in which she 
must live. She is very impatient for the 
news that will verify success in her project, 
and she unguardedly reveals the vulnera- 
bility of avarice. When the servants see her 
reluctance to share the gold, they try to 
force her to release a part of the gains she 
has collected, but her hands grip more 
tightly. The irate servants then begin beat- 
ing and stabbing her, and her hands are of 


no use to her as protection; they are no 
longer instruments of her power, but the 
aged bones, knotty veins and wrinkled skin 
of a weak old woman. She dies with them 
clasped in a petition for confession and 
absolution from a God she has never served. 

Celestina’s hands are an important key 
to both her life and death. Also controlled 
by her dextrous hands were the webs of 
others’ lives, and some of them were pulled 
after her into death. The modulations of 
Celestina’s hands reflected the variety of 
her abilities and techniques, but the really 
important change in her hands did not 
take place until there was a basic change 
in Celestina, until the power of adaptive 
awareness that supplied the hands was 
lost. Then both Celestina and her hands 
disintegrated and died, leaving empty husks 
that invoked the pity of man and God, but 
the fame of her adept touch has passed on 
to immortality. 


NOTES 


1 Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina. Ed. Julio 
Cejador y Frauca, Clasicos Castellanos, Nos. 20, 
23, (Madrid, 1955). Vol. 1, v. 184. CHenceforth, 
references to volume and page will be written 
1:184, with Roman numeral 1 referring to Vol- 
ume 1, and Roman numeral n referring to Volume 
u. The word “Act” will appear when there is 
reference to an Act in general. ) 

2 There is no stand taken by me as to the paterni- 
ty of the novel, (although I appreciate the work 
which has been done on this question), and 
therefore when there is need to refer to the 
author, Rojas will be used throughout. 

% As previously quoted, 1:184. CAI translations 
are mine. ) 

4 References here are both to Act IV (1:177-78) 
as indicated, and to the recapitulation of the 


scene to Calisto in Act VI (1:213-15). 


“A GUIDE FOR THE SPANISH MAJOR” 
OUT OF PRINT 


The London-Mead Guide is now out of print. A new edition will be undertaken 
soon, and it should be ready for publication in Hispania in 1960. Meanwhile, kind- 
ly do not order any more copies of the Guide from Professor Turk. 
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In the year 1519, Hernan Cortés and 
some six hundred Spaniards' arrived on 
the coast of a mysterious, new land in far- 
away America. They soon learned that it 
was an outpost of a powerful, warlike em- 
pire on a great inland plateau. We know 
that Cortés made history at that point by 
destroying his ships? and, two years later, 
by completing the conquest of the Aztec 
empire. 

The figure of Mexico’s conqueror, like 
most other world heroes, has been envel- 
oped in an aura of legend (by no means 
always favorable to him). It should be 
mentioned now, in this connection, that 
Cortés did not actually burn his ships, as 
is popularly believed. Making what really 
happened more vivid and grandiose, the 
myth has become lodged in the common 
heritage of our historical beliefs and lin- 
guistic experience. Cortés did not burn his 
ships, although it is true that he destroyed 
them. 

The purpose of the present study is to 
shed light on this not unimportant distinc- 
tion and its implications. To that end, it is 
necessary to determine the manner in 
which the ships were most likely destroyed, 
to trace the burning legend in history and 
literature, and to ascertain the cause of the 
legend’s emergence. A related problem that 
arises from this discussion concerns the 
reluctance of Spanish writers to use the 
fictitious burning story. The subject of the 
legend has been treated before,* but it is 
felt that a more complete and searching 
analysis was needed. Not the least contri- 
bution, it is hoped, is the inclusion of 
non-historical materials from Spain’s litera- 
ture. 

In order to understand more fully why 
Cortés destroyed his ships in the first place, 


we must project ourselves back into the 
early sixteenth century. With Charles V, 
Spain entered a period of splendor and 
glory that was to last over a century. As 
Holy Roman Emperor, Charles headed an 
enormous empire, previously unparalled in 
European history. Combined with this for- 
tuitous circumstance was the spiritual in- 
heritance of the Spanish people, whose 
chivalric and religious ideals and vigor had 
recently consummated the Moorish expul- 
sion. The Spaniards were the chosen by 
Heaven for Its designs, the favored people, 
the superior race. They sensed themselves 
on the verge of heroic deeds, permeated 
with the Renaissance spirit of expansion 
and discovery. The Spanish armies, in ef. 
fect, soon began to march over Europe in 
one victory after another. Spain was feared 
and envied and even hated—and herein 
lies the origin of the famous Leyenda Negra 
~but was indisputably the leader and mas- 
ter of Europe. Spain was also a leader on 
the cultural side. The arts flourished, and 
the great works of its Golden Age com- 
manded wide respect and imitation. 

This heroic and creative spirit was in the 
air when Cortés and thousands of other 
adventure-seeking Spaniards migrated to 
the New World. They were driven, as 
some historians have expressed it, by Glory, 
Gold, and Gospel. Madariaga, in his pene- 
trating work on Hernan Cortés, speaks of 
him! in the following manner: “He was 
one of the gentlemen-adventurers who were 
then hurling themselves, their persons, 
fortunes, lives, at the unknown continent; 
. . . Cortés was moved by an unexpressed, 
inarticulate ambition, born of the mere 
existence of unknown though known-of- 
lands, of the tension between the untapped 
vitality within and the ulimited scope 
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without, a tension which acted on all, for 
it was in the air, yet which energised every- 
one in proportion to the quality of his own 
metal.”* Each Spaniard felt himself to be 
an individual of limitless possibilities, with 
considerable freedom from most authority 
except that of the king. And his loyalty to 
the monarch was all-binding and heartfelt, 
a point of pride, honor, and faith. 

Cortés, who had become a wealthy land- 
owner in Cuba by 1518, was chosen by the 
governor of that island, Diego Velazquez, 
to head an expedition to the still unpene- 
trated mainland of Mexico. Velazquez was 
a shrewd and greedy man, and the fact that 
Cortés was willing to invest all of his own 
wealth to finance approximately half of 
the venture helped Velazquez to make this 
choice. Shortly before the fleet’s departure, 
however, the governor became suspicious 
of Cortés’ spiritedness and _ popularity 
among the men and tried to remove him 
from command. But Cortés outwitted him 
and boldly set sail with the fleet. It is un- 
necessary to recall the adventures and oc- 
casional battles along the Mexican coast at 
Cozumel, Tabasco, Ulloa, and Cempoala. 
The city of Veracruz was founded (not too 
far from its present site), and Cortés clever- 
ly contrived to have himself elected Cap- 
tain General and Chief Justice. The expedi- 
tion now had the semblance of a royally 
sanctioned enterprise, divorced from the 
authority of Governor Velazquez. A ship 
was sent directly to the king in Spain with 
valuable presents and a petition for official 
approval.® The Spanish party was never— 
theless divided in its loyalty to Velazquez 
and to Cortés. Moreover, these soldiers 
were somewhat intimidated by reports of 
the great power and fierceness of the Aztec 
nation. It was at this point that Cortés 
destroyed his ships, and the details of the 
deed will now be examined. 

Cortés, in the second of his famous letters 
to the King (1520), laconically observes 
that he found the means to run the ships 
on the shore under the pretext that they 
were no longer fit for sailing: “. . . tuve 
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manera como, so color que los dichos navios 
no estaban para navegar, los eché a la 
costa.”® The historian Francisco Lépez de 
Gomara, who was in later years Cortés’ 
chaplain and who presumedly procured 
most of his information directly from the 
conqueror, furnishes a more detailed ac- 
count in his Historia de la conquista de 
México (1552).* According to Gémara, 
Cortés negotiated with some of the pilots 
to announce to him in the presence of his 
men that the vessels had been irreparably 
damaged by wear and shipworm.® In the 
meantime, however, he had had the five 
best ships secretly scuttled, and water was 
pouring into their holds. The tragic an- 
nouncement made, Cortés held council 
with his men and then, feigning great sad- 
ness, ordered tackle and artillery quickly 
removed. The Spaniards did so and ran 
the five half-submerged hulks on the shore. 
A short time later (“de alli a poco”), the 
conqueror effected the destruction of four 
more ships in the same manner, although 
the men realized by now what he was doing 
and angrily said that he was trying to lead 
them to their slaughter. Cortés managed to 
placate them by declaring that those who 
wished to abandon such as obviously prof- 
itable war were free to return to Cuba on 
the ship that was left. Gémara expresses 
the belief that Cortés did this in order to 
discover who the cowards and untrust- 
worthy ones were. Many, half of them 
sailors, openly asked for permission to 
leave; others’ inspired by the same base 
desire were ashamed to admit it publicly.® 
Cortés discerned that the opposition could 
be overcome and ordered the remaining 
ship destroyed. All of the men thereupon 
lauded him for the fine deed. Enough of 
Gémara. 

An epic poem of the period, Cortés vale- 
roso y Mexicana by Lobo Lasso, expands 
upon Cortés’ speech and its circumstances 
with considerable imagination and dramatic 
feeling.° A vile traitor named Celidén has 
incited the Spaniards to open rebellion. 
Cortés faces them “with a serene counte- 
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nance.” He begins by alluding to the men’s 
indomitable valor and by asking who the 
cowardly villano is that has besmirched 
their “nobility.”'' There is no greater oppor- 
tunity than the conquest of Mexico to 
acquire eternal fame and riches; it com- 
pares favorably, in fact, with the wars 
against the infidels in Africa. He ridicules 
the soft, inactive life of those who prefer 
love’s charms back home, and views the 
more noble military life as hard but well 
worthwhile. The cowards are then ordered 
to depart, although they will first be re- 
lieved of their arms. He desires only brave 
men fighting under his banner. The insti- 
gator Celidén will be punished and the 
others pardoned. With offended air, Cortés 
watches his men bind Celidén’s hands and 
hang him. The others who have risen 
against him shamefully drop their eyes to 
the ground, while the loyal soldiers shout 
vivas. An angel appears in the poem at this 
juncture to solemnize the event, and Cortés 
takes advantage of the situation to sink the 
last remaining ship. The poet Lasso has 
thus succeeded in establishing the conquer- 
or’s eloquence, cleverness, and_ boldness, 
and Heaven's approval of his actions. 

With mention of Lasso’s poem, it may 
be indicated at this point that Cortés’ de- 
struction of his ships became a fairly popu- 
lar theme in belletristic literature of the 
Spanish Golden Age. It was used by at 
least a dozen and a half poets’? and men- 
tioned by numerous prose fiction writers, 
including Cervantes (Don Quixote, pt. II, 
chap. viii). There are variations among 
these non-historical works, of course, but it 
is significant that they are all basically true 
to Gémara’s history. With one exception, 
which will be noted, they did not suggest 
the burning legend until the eighteenth 
century. 

The well-known Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
in his Historia verdadera de la conquista de 
la Neuva Espana, gives a version that is 
somewhat different from that of Gémara." 
Bernal Diaz personally accompanied Cortés 
to Mexico and therefore felt qualified to 
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take issue with Gomara on numerous de- 
tails. According to him, the idea of destroy- 
ing the ships came from Cortés’ men, rath- 
er than from Cortés, and not the slightest 
objection was raised during or after their 
being run aground. He in fact ridicules 
the thought that the good, loyal Spaniards 
might have done anything but unanimously 
approve and desire such a splendid act. But 
Bernal Diaz is not really convinced of the 
truth of his own words, because he also 
expresses the worrisome possibility that 
Cortés may indeed have engineered the 
whole plan. Another reputable historian, 
Antonio de Herrera, in his Historia general 
(1601-1615), or Décadas as it is sometimes 
referred to, repeats the version of Bernal 
Diaz.'* In more modern times, Bancroft 
also follows Bernal Diaz."* 

It is not necessary to give a detailed re- 
counting of what other chroniclers and 
historians say about the matter. Oviedo, 
Tapia, Argensola, Illescas, Torquemada, 
and Solis'® essentially confirm the Cortés- 
Goémara version. Aguilar, Las Casas, Men- 
dieta, Prescott, and Sedgwick do likewise,"* 
but give the means of the ships’ destruction 
as scuttling (barrenar) and not as running 
aground (dar al través). Of course, Gdmara 
said that both were done, that they were 
first scuttled and then, barely afloat, run 
on the shore. Madariaga (pp. 155-56) sug- 
gests that the complete picture be obtained 
by combining the elements supplied on the 
one hand by Cortés and Gémara, and on 
the other by Bernal Diaz. The truth seems 
indeed to be that Cortés conceived the de- 
struction of the ships and “planted” some 
friends to suggest it; that nevertheless there 
was not a very great amount of opposition 
from his men (the most dangerous ones 
having been astutely sent away to forage 
for provisions); and that the ships (probab- 
ly really damaged by wear and shipworm) 
were simply run on the shore to be broken 
up by the sea. The feat was still a daring 
and historic one, considering the unknown 
horrors—fierce cannibals and the like—that 
would be faced in the interest of Glory, 
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Gold, and Gospel. 

From this act of beaching the ships rose 
the legend that Cortés burned them. It is 
difficult to know when and where the 
legend had its origin. The first suggestion 
of it, in so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, was in the year 1558, some thirty- 
nine years after the destruction of the ships. 
On a column pedestal of the Mexican tomb 
erected to honor Charles V was a painted 
picture—among other pictures and many 
laudatory inscriptions in prose and verse, 
some in Spanish and some in Latin—which 
showed Cortés marching inland with his 
burned and beached ships in the back- 
ground.'® The first reference found to the 
legend in writing was by the historian 
Juan de Martinez, who in 1566 made the 
statement in passing that Cortés burned 
his vessels so that he might march inland 
with all of his men.'® 

The historian Suarez de Peralta, in a 
work finished in 1589, was apparently the 
first to develop the legend imaginatively.*° 
According to him, Cortés arranged with 
two or three trusted men to set all but one 
of the ships on fire. When the soldiers saw 
them suddenly ablaze, they anxiously ran to 
try to save them. But two circumstances 
hindered the men: some found that they 
liked the idea of the ships’ destruction and 
refused to help, while a breeze contributed 
by spreading the blaze quickly. The ships 
reduced to ashes, the soldiers cast about to 
determine who had committed the cruel 
deed; and Cortés, very solicitously, helped 
in the investigation. Nothing was discov- 
ered, of course, so the Spaniards could only 
commend themselves to Heaven and face 
the unknown perils of the long march in- 
land to Tenochtitlan. The whole version is 
a curious mixture of the accounts of Gé- 
mara and Bernal Diaz, with the burning 
legend superimposed. 

The first mention of the burning legend 
found in belletristic literature is around 
1600. In an anonymous verse play, a colo- 
quio, Cortés tells the Tlascalan kings that 
he had his ships burned after arriving on 


the coast.*' The burning is also suggested 
in the headings of a ballad and another 
history; but their texts, in contradiction, 
show that the ships were merely run on 
the shore.** 

These four meager “firsts,” sporadically 
appearing over the second half of the six- 
teenth century, stand alone against the lit- 
erary silence of the century and _three- 
fourths following. It is not until the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century—258 
years after Cortés’ deed—that writers revive 
the legend and firmly establish it, freeing 
themselves from the compelling restrictions 
of historical facts. It has been shown that 
until this point, if the two false headings 
are excluded, only four instances of the 
burning legend were found; and of the 
four, three are merely brief allusions in 
passing. During these two and a_ half 
centuries, dozens of other works—histories, 
plays, poems, prose fiction—adhere closely 
to the versions of Gémara and Bernal Diaz, 
to the ships’ having been scuttled or run 
aground. The year 1777 is the one in which 
Spanish writers undertake to burn Cortés’ 
vessels with fantasy and imagination. 

There are two immediately obvious rea- 
sons for this change. One is that the pass- 
ing of time finally lent Cortés’ deed the 
necessary aura of legendary remoteness to 
transform it chimerically from history. The 
most amazing fact, if anything, is that the 
process took so long. The other reason is 
that literature was on the brink of romanti- 
cism, the great liberating movement that 
was to make many things possible. 

It is not essential to relate the episode of 
the burning ships as it is told in all of 
these later works. Here is how Nicolas 
Fernandez de Moratin, in 1777, burns the 
vessels in his epic poem Las naves de Cortés 
destruidas.*’ Satan, the arch enemy who 
has sworn to stop the Christianity-bearing 
Cortés at any cost, has caused a vile traitor 
named Escudero to sow discord among the 
Spaniards. This evil action bears fruit, for 
all of the men suddenly start stampeding 
toward the ships with the sole thought of 
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raising anchor and sailing back to the safety 
of Cuba. Cortés tries to dissuade them, to 
no avail. They will listen to no one. Cortés, 
ever the epitome of bold action, then picks 
up his lance and hurls it with great force 
at the flagship, which sinks as the lance 
unerringly strikes the water line. A few 
loyal men follow his example, some with 
flaming spears that they fling at the other 
ships. Soon all the men join in this fun, 
and it is no time at all before the entire 
fleet burns and goes to the bottom. A mi- 
raculous white dove thereupon appears, 
which causes Cortés to recognize his divine 
mission and the men to swear joyously to 
follow him in it. Thus, Moratin’s white 
dove has been substituted for Lasso’s angel, 
and the traitor Escudero is out of Gomara’s 
history (albeit from a different rebellion); 
but everything else is invented. 

Another poem, also written in 1777, 
shows the “Castilian Hector” Cortés furi- 
ously rushing from ship to ship with a 
flaming torch in his right hand.** An epic 
poem by Juan de Escoiquiz, in 1798, has 
the troops all dancing around the ships 
with torches in a frenzied orgy of mutual 
rapture over their vessels’ glorious destruc- 
tion.*° Writers that promote the legend are 
not lacking in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries.*° Many classroom textbooks even 
today continue the fine, dramatic legend of 
the burning ships of Cortés*’. 

The point has come to inquire into the 
origin of this legend that Cortés burned 
his ships. The reason, probably quite ob- 
vious by now, is simply that people, writ- 
ers and non-writers, began to compare the 
conqueror with Graeco-Latin heroes of an- 
tiquity. Most Spaniards of the sixteenth 
century were remarkably conversant with 
ancient history and mythology. They were 
permeated with the Renaissance spirit, 
with their historical ballads, and in con- 
siderable numbers with the humanistic 
university education available to all social 
classes since the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabel. 

The chronicler and common soldier Ber- 
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nal Diaz furnishes what appears to be evi- 
dence of the Spaniards’ acquaintance with 
ancient history. He relates that after the 
destruction of the ships, he and all the men 
were sitting around commenting on the 
event. Cortés remarked that it had been a 
decisive step, and all of the men spontane- 
ously recalled its parallel with Caesar at 
the Rubicon: “Y todos a una la respondi- 
mos que hariamos lo que ordenase; que 
echada estaba la suerte de la buena o mala 
ventura, como dijo Julio César sobre el 
Rubicon. . .” CI, chap. lix, 205).** A num- 
ber of Golden Age poets express the belief 
that Cortés’ deeds made the exploits of 
classic heroes seem pale in comparison, 
and they mention Alexander, Caesar, 
Aeneas, Achilles, Hercules, Ulysses, Pyrr- 
hus, Scipio, Pompey, Mark Antony, 
Gracchus, Hannibal, Cyrus, Darius, Ar- 
thur, Charlemagne, Xerxes, and others.** It 
is not surprising, then, that Cortés’ destruc- 
tion of his ships should start being com- 
pared with ancient heroes’ burning of 
theirs. 

For it is a fact, in history and legend, 
that certain ancient heroes burned their 
ships. One was Agathocles of Syracuse, 
who led an expedition against Carthage in 
the fourth century B.C. Landing in North 
Africa, he burned his ships and told his 
men that it was a sacrifice to the gods. 
Historians have informed us that Agathoe- 
les’ real motives were to suppress all 
thought of flight and to swell the numbers 
of his army with the sailors. The motives 
were the same in the case of Cortés. A 
Roman hero, Julian “the Apostle,” in the 
fourth century A.D. burned his ships in a 
campaign against Persia—although the wis- 
dom of his action has been questioned. The 
accounts of Agathocles and Julian are his- 
torically true. 

There are other precedents of ship-burn- 
ing heroes, but all are not historically veri- 
fiable or necessarily pertinent: Miu-Kung 
(624 B.C.), Quintus Fabius Maximus 
(died 203 B.C.), Vergil’s Aeneas, Robert 
Guiscard (1081 A.D.). The point remains 
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that, once people commenced to compare 
Cortés with ancient heroes, it was inevita- 
ble that the unusual act of destroying his 
ships should be likened to similar acts by 
those classical heroes. It must have been an 
easy process to transform a thought such as 
“Cortés boldly destroyed his ships just as 
Agathocles had done” to “Cortés boldly 
burned his ships just as Agathocles had 
done.” 

The most surprising fact, it must be re- 
peated, is that the burning legend did not 
become popular in Spain until over 250 
years after Cortés destroyed his ships. Soler 
Jardén believes that the explanation of this 
circumstance lies in the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Spanish Renaissance, fun- 
damentally different from the Italian 


Renaissance.*® Italy's rebirth consisted of 
turning its eyes back on itself, on the great 
Graeco-Latin culture of its ancient past. 
The Spanish Renaissance was more com- 
plex and, Janus-like, looked back not only 
at this ancient culture (perhaps as much its 
inheritance as Italy's) but also toward a 


new world of limitless horizons. With the 
discovery of America, man had to face 
new knowledge and seek new routes, lib- 
erating himself from the authority of tra- 
dition. A conflict was created in the minds 
of Spaniards, between the rediscovery and 
veneration of ancient culture on the one 
hand, and on the other the completely new 
discoveries that were simultaneously affect- 
ing him. It was a serious dilemma between 
authority and experience, between the 
classical ipse dixit and the empirical ipse 
vidi. The result was that the desire to 
record contemporary experience was strong- 
er in the Renaissance Spanish writer, de- 
spite the frequency of his classical allu- 
sions. The most important thing for him 
was not the rebirth of antiquity but rather 
the creative intervention of the individual, 
the discovery of the world and of man. 
Writers of the Spanish Golden Age 
therefore adhered fairly closely to the 
truth when writing about a historical figure 
of the new world such as Hernan Cortés. 
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Even though they were aware that Agathoc- 
les, Julian “the Apostle,” and other ancient 
heroes had burned their ships—and they 
often mentioned this fact when describing 
Cortés’ feat—these writers insisted on pre- 
serving the less glamorous truth that Cortés 
destroyed his ships by scuttling or beaching 
them. Only a handful of lesser writers were 
disloyal to this Spanish Renaissance spirit, 
giving greater value to the humanistic ven- 
eration of antiquity; and it was these few 
who indulged in the burning legend. Later, 
in the eighteenth century, the force of the 
original Spanish Renaissance spirit and of 
Spain’s Golden Age had ebbed. The flood 
of approaching romanticism was already 
stimulating a special fascination for the 
legendary coloration of historical deeds. 

The legend of Cortés’ burning ships has 
persisted since then, and will doubtlessly 
be with us for many years to come. The 
expression in English and Spanish “to burn 
one’s boats” (quemar las naves), a reference 
to Cortés in the minds of many people, has 
contributed to its continuing popularity 
and perpetuation.*' In the end, to present 
the legend today as historical fact can only 
be attributed to ignorance; but its use in 
creative literature must not be condemned, 
for it is dramatically appealing and actually 
a mere embellishment of the truth. Cortés’ 
deed, one way or the other, remains a uni- 
versal symbol of bold vision and heroic 
action. 


NOTES 


1 The number varies among chroniclers. Gémara 
and Cervantes de Salazar say 500 soldiers plus 50 
sailors, while Bernal Diaz and Herrera give 508 
soldiers and 109-110 sailors. Other figures range 
from 400 soldiers (First Carta de relacién) to 553 
soldiers-110 sailors (Prescott). 

2 Apparently numbering nine or ten. Chroniclers, 
historians and critics consistently neglect to speci- 
fy how many ships were nage toe! Of the origi- 
nal eleven, d been dispatched Spain 
from Veracruz; but another had arrived from 
Cuba. Gémara accounts for the destruction of ten 
ships, as will be seen. Testimony given during 
the juicio de residencia against Cortés, after the 
conquest, refers to the destruction of only nine 
(Torres de Mendoza, ed., Coleccién de documen- 
tos inéditos de las Indias [Madrid, 1877], xxvur, 
8 and 204, cited by Angel de Altolaguirre y Du- 
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vale, Descubrimiento y conquista de México 
[Barcelona, 1954], p. 131). Evidently one or two 
vessels had already been put out of commission 
or were too small to be counted. 
3 See the following studies: Marcos Jiménez de la 
Espada, “No fué tea, fué barreno,” Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia, x1 (July-Sept., 
1887), 235-238; Cesareo Fernandez Duro, Tradi- 
ciones infundadas (Madrid, 1888), p. 391, cited 
by Valverde, infra; Antonio L. Valverde, ‘“Leyen- 
da de América: Las naves de Hernan Cortés,” 
Contribuciones para el estudio de la historia de 
América (Buenos Aires, 1941), pp. 145-54; Fer- 
nando “La leyenda incendio de 
las naves,” Estudios cortesianos (Madrid, 1948), 
pp. 537-59; Altolaguirre y Duvale, op. cit., pp. 
132-33. 
4 Salvador de Madariaga, Hernan Cortés, Con- 
Mexico (New York, 1941), pp. 


5 Cortés’ insubordination had precedent in an act 
of Velazquez himself, who, after being sent b 
Diego Columbus to conquer Cuba, shook off all 
allegiance to his superior and successfully peti- 
tioned the Crown for governorship of the new 
island. 
® Hernan Cortés, Cartas de relacién, in Historia- 
dores primitivos de Indias (Bibl. Aut. Esp., Vol. 
22; Madrid, 1931), 1, 156. 
7 Francisco Lopez de Gémara, Historia de la con- 
quista de México (Mexico, 1943), 1, 146-48. 
8 A very plausible story, actually. F. J. W. Smith, 
“Shipworms, Saboteurs of the Sea,” The National 
Geographic Magazine, cx (October, 1956), 559- 
66, relates that shipworms multiply so rapidly in 
tropic seas that the effective life of untreated 
ships’ timbers may be little more than six months 
—exactly the period which had passed since the 
embarkation from Cuba. 
® The fact that the seaman’s station in life was 
much inferior to the soldier’s is reflected often in 
writers of the period. 
10 Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega, Cortés valeroso 
y Mexicana (Madrid, 1588), Canto IX, pp. 123- 
28. The scene is also in his later enlarged edition, 
titled Mexicana (Madrid, 1594), Canto XV. 
11 Most Spaniards who came to conquer the new 
world, no matter how lowly their origin, under- 
went a metamorphosis here that made them feel 
like noblemen. E.g., Bernal Diaz (infra, chap. 
ccvii), who says of himself and the other men in 
a so band, “. . . éramos todos los mas hijos- 
algo. 
12 See note 29, below, for a listing of some of 
these poets. 
13 Bernal Diaz del Castillo, La conquista de 
Nueva (Paris, 1936-1937), 1, 73 ane. 
xviii) and 202-204 (chap. lviii). This chronicle 
+: Neameaas in 1568 but not published until 
14 Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia 
general de los hechos de los castellanos en las 
islas y tierrafirme del Mar Océano (Madrid, 1934- 
1955), v, 27-28. 
15 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico 
(San Francisco, 1883-1888), 1, 185. 
16 Gonzalo Ferndndez de Oviedo y Valdés, His- 
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toria general y natural de las Indias, islas y 
Tierra-Firme del Mar Océano (Madrid, 1851- 
1855), m1, 259; Relacién hecha el sefior Andres 
de Tapia, in J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Coleccion de 
documentos para la historia de Mexico (Mexico, 
1866), 1, 565; Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, 
Conquista de Mexico (from Anales) (Mexico, 
1940), p. 129; Gonzalo de Illescas, Chap. “ 
la conquista de la Nueva Espafia” (from Historia 
pontifical), appended to Argensola, op. cit., PP. 
Solis y Rivadeneyra, Historia de la conquista de 
292-93; Juan de Torquemada, La Monarquia 
indiana (Mexico, 1943), 1, 408-10; Antonio de 
México (Bibl. Aut. Esp., Vol. 28; Madrid, 1863), 
p. 249. 

17 Francisco de Aguilar, Historia de la Nueva 
Espata (Mexico, 1938), p. 39; Bartolomé de las 
Casas, Historia de las Indias (Mexico, 1951), 11, 
254; Gerénimo de Mendieta, Historia eclesiastica 
indiana (Mexico, 1870), p. 173; William H. 
Prescott, History st the Conquest of Mexico 
(Philadelphia, 1873), 1, 366-67; Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Cortés the Conqueror (Indianapolis, 1926), 


95. 
18 A detailed description of the tomb was pub- 
lished by Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Tumulo 
imperial de la gran ciudad de México (Mexico, 
1560), reprinted by J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Biblio- 
grafia mexicana del siglo XVI (Mexico, 1886), 
pp. 97-121. 
18 Relacién de Juan Martinez, in Nueva coleccion 
documentos inéditos de las regiones de ultra- 
mar (Madrid, 1887), m1, 402-403, cited in 
“Noticias,” Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, x (1887), 337. 
20 Juan Suarez de Peralta, Noticias histéricas de 
la Nueva Espana (Madrid, 1878), p. 76; 2nd ed. 
with title Tratado del descubrimiento de las 
Indias (Mexico, 1949), p. 42. 
*1 Coloquio de la nueva conversién y bautismo 
de los cuatro ultimos reyes de Tlaxcala en la 
Nueva Espafia, in José Rojas Garciduefias, El 
teatro de Nueva Espaiia en el siglo XVI (Mexico, 
1935), p. 213. 
22 Anonymous, “Hernan Cortés quema sus naves 
para no dejar a los suyos otra esperanza que la 
victoria” (lst publ. 1601), in Agustin Duran, 
Romancero general (Madrid, 1851), 1, 145-46. 
Pedro Fernandez del Pulgar, bk. II, chap. i, titled 
“Prosiganse los sucesos de la Villa Rica .. . 
[Cortés] quema la armada en que habia veni- 
lo. . .,” Historia verdadera de la conquista de la 
ueva Espaia por Don Fernando Cortés (MS 
in Bibl. Nac., Madrid), 1, 118, cited by Soler 
Jardén, op. cit., pp. 545-46. It is possible, of 
ong that the headings were written in at later 
ates. 
23In Poemas épicos (Bibl. Aut. Esp., Vol. 29; 
Madrid, 1925), 11, 493-98. The poem was written 
in 1777 and first published in 1785. Along with 
42 others, it was entered in a literary contest that 
the Real Academia Espafiola sponsored in 1777 
on the theme of Cortés’ destruction of his ships. 
24 Anonymous, Hernan Cortés echa a pique todas 
sus naves en las costas de Nueva Espafia, printed 
as appendix to Jaime Delgado, “Herndn Co 


tés 
en la poesia espafiola de los siglos XVIII y XIX,” 
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Estudios cortesianos (Madrid, 1948), pp. 448-69. 
25 Juan de Escoiquiz, México conquistada (Ma- 
drid, 1798), 1, 236-40. 
26 E.g., Eligio Ancona, Los martires del Anahuac 
(Mexico, 1870), cited by John L. Read, The 
Mexican Historical Novel (N.Y., 1939), p. 150; 
and Ramon J. Sender, Hernan Cortés: Retablo 
en dos partes y once cuadros (Mexico, 1940), 
pp. 58-59. Two historians cited by Valverde, op. 
cit., pp. 146-47, are Modesto Lafuente, Historia 
general de Espana (Barcelona, 1888), vim, 278, 
and Juan Ortega y Rubio, Historia de América 
Madrid, 1917), u, 50. But Valverde points out 
that these references to the burning ships were 
probably only symbolical, using a set phrase. 
27 E.g., two used by California school children: 
. G. Meyer and W. H. Hancock, Our American 
Neighbors (Sacramento, 1948), pp. 36 and 57; 
William H. Gray, et al., Exploring American 
Neighbors (Sacramento, 1956), pp. 48 and 67. 
Among popular reference works are The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (11th ed.; Cambridge, 1910), 
vit, 206; Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia and 
Fact-Index (Chicago, 1957), m1, 582; Enciclo- 
pedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana 
(Madrid, 1922), m1, 928. For an example of the 
legend propagated at the college level, see Gloria 
Giner de e Rios and Laura de los Rios de 
Garcia Lorca, Cumbres (New York, 1955), p. 94. 
28 Although it is admittedly possible to interpret 
from these words that only Bernal Diaz actually 
named Caesar, as an afterthought to show his 
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learnedness. 
29 See, e.g., Lobo Lasso, op. cit.; Antonio de 
Saavedra Guman, El Peregrino indiano (Madrid, 
1599); Francisco de Terrazas, Nuevo Mundo y 
Conquista (ca. 1600), in Poesias [de Terrazas] 
(Mexico, 1941), pp. 25-93; Gaspar Pérez de 
Villagra, Historia de la Nueva Mexico (Alcala, 
1610); Arias de Villalobos, Canto intitulado 
Mercurio (Mexico, 1623), in Genaro Garcia, 
Documentos para la historia de México (Mexico, 
1907), xu, 183-281; Lope de Vega (attrib. to), 
La mayor desgracia de Carlos V y hechicerias de 
Argel (Zaragoza, 1633); Gaspar de Avila, El 
valeroso espaiiol y primero de su casa (Madrid, 
1650), in Dramaticos contemporaneos a Lope de 
Vega (Madrid, 1881), 1, 563-81; Fernando de 
Zarate, La conquista de México (Sevilla, ca. 
1655); Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, Primavera 
indiana (Mexico, 1662); Engrava, “En la corte 
esta Cortés,” in Bartolomé aye Gallardo, Ensayo 
de una biblioteca espaiola de libros raros y 
curiosos (Madrid, 1863), 1, 1395-97. 

80 Soler oe. op. cit., pp. 538-39. He cites 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, El Renacimiento espanol 
(Zaragoza, 1944) and Ramon Iglesia, Cronistas 
e historiadores de la conquista de México (Mexi- 
co, 1942), for further discussion of the Spanish 
Renaissance. 

“1 See my forthcoming article “To Burn One’s 
Boats or to Burn One's Bridges?” in American 
Speech. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY ADAPTATION OF LOPE’S 
“LA DOROTEA” 


IsaBEL SNYDER 
Loyola University of the South 


In January 1935 in the Teatro Cémico 
of Madrid, the Spanish poet dramatist, 
Eduardo Marquina, presented his adapta- 
tion of Lope’s La Dorotea.* This, as stated 
in the dedication, was Marquina’s con- 
tribution to the third Lope centennial. 

The play* begins like the novel? with the 
conversation between Teodora and Gerar- 
da, but moves faster. Gerarda comes direct- 
ly to the subject of Dorotea’s foolish love 
affair with the poor Fernando and the ad- 
vantages of making her accept the suit of 
the rich don Bela. After Gerarda leaves, 
Dorotea enters and quarrels with her moth- 
er for discussing her affairs with Gerarda. 
In this scene, the setting, clothing, and 
conversations emphasize the poverty of 
Teodora and her daughter. Dorotea deter- 
mines to break with Fernando. Then an 
incident, peculiar to the play, takes place: 
Lucia, sent by her mother Gerarda, comes 
with rich clothing and materials for Doro- 
tea to examine and try on. Thus Gerarda 
subtly tempts Dorotea to long for what 
Fernando can not give her. 

The second scene takes place in Fer- 
nando’s ample room at the inn. Then, un- 
like the novel, Gerarda enters with trinkets 
and pieces of jewelry which she tries to 
make Fernando buy for Dorotea. When she 
sees that he can not afford them, she ex- 
presses pity for him because, she slyly adds, 
she knows a certain rich man who will 
buy them for Dorotea. After Gerarda is 
thrown out by the servant Julio, Dorotea 
enters and announces her intention to 
break with Fernando. She does not blame 


* A paper read at the SCML meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, October 26, 1957. 


her mother, but states simply: “La vida 
nos separa” (p. 76). After Dorotea departs, 
Marfisa enters. Fernando tricks her into 
giving him her jewels to finance his trip 
to Sevilla by saying he must flee the au- 
thorities because he has killed a man in a 
fight over his wife. 

Act II, scene one, takes place when 
Dorotea is recuperating from having swal- 
lowed her diamond ring after Fernando's 
flight, Gerarda and Teodora dine well. 
Then Marfisa and Clara, directed by Gerar- 
da, enter as travelers to ask for a drink. This 
scene is much like the Lope incident, 
except that the two girls are more gracious, 
open, and sincere with each other, finally 
realizing that Fernando has tricked them 
both. Marfisa and Clara leave. Gerarda, 
hoping that Dorotea, informed of Fernan- 
do’s duplicity, will now be more willing to 
accept another suitor, enters with don Bela. 
But to be doubly sure, Gerarda has tricked 
Dorotea into receiving don Bela, not as a 
suitor, but as one with the business propo- 
sition of wishing to rent space in her home 
to store furniture he can not fit into his 
rooms at the inn. Hence, in the play, 
Gerarda succeeds in getting Dorotea un- 
wittingly to accept at don Bela’s first visit 
more than the rings she takes in the novel. 

Dorotea and don Bela are gracious to 
each other. When she bids him goodnight 
at the garden gate, Fernando, just returned 
from Sevilla, tries to attack his rival, but 
is restrained by Julio. After don Bela leaves, 
Fernando begins to reproach Dorotea, but 
suddenly, with a cry of mutual joy, the 
lovers fling themselves into each other's 
arms. 

Marquina builds most of scene two of 
Act II upon three sentences from the long 
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third scene of Act V of the novel, that is 
the conversation between César and Fer- 
nando. In the novel Fernando tells César: 
“. . . yo llegaba a su puerta en habito de 
pobre a las diez horas todas las noches. 
Salia la criada que os he referido, a darme 
limosna, y en el pan o el dinero traia el 
papel que me daba, y le llevaba el que yo 
traia. Era esto con beneplacito de Teodora, 
tanto, que me llamaban el pobre de casa, y 
tenian razon, que don Bela era el rico, que 
asi estaba repartido aquel encantamiento” 
(p. 1840). 

Marquina develops this incident as fol- 
lows: 

In a scene filled with tenderness between 
the reconciled lovers, Dorotea, in order to 
keep Fernando near her, disguises him as 
a begger and gives him a chain of hers to 
wear as a love token. Fernando then takes 
his place outside her window. To protect 
Fernando from Dorotea, his servant Julio 
tells don Bela that the beggar has stolen 
the chain. Angered, don Bela accuses Fer- 
nando, who admits to theft in order to pro- 
tect Dorotea. When the guards, who are 
called to arrest him, ask the prisoner’s name, 
Julio replies: Lope Félix Vega Carpio (p. 
212). On hearing that Fernando has de- 
ceived her even as to his real identity, 
Dorotea realizes that he is truly lost to her, 
for in reality, Fernando does not exist. 


In Act III Marquina departs entirely 
from the novel. This act’s one scene takes 
place in the convent where Lope’s daughter 
Marcela is a nun. The two discuss Lope’s 
life, successes, and especially his book La 
Dorotea which he has now published. The 
sacristan announces a visitor. It is Dorotea 
who has come to beg Lope’s forgiveness 
and that the account be settled between 
them. 


Fray Lope: :Qué puedo, pobre de mi, 
brindarte? 


Dorotea kneels and with sincerity replies: 
jLa eternidad 
a la diestra de Dios! Abre 
tu mano sacerdotal 
conoces mi triste vida. 


His? ania 


jPromeéeteme la de alla! 
Ahora ves que algo lograste 
cuando tanto puedes dar. 


Lope prays, absolves and blesses her: 
jDios te perdone, y a mi 
que te acompafé a pecar! (pp. 253-254). 

The play ends, as Fray Lope, with a 
new found peace, leaves the convent and 
receives the ovation of the populace. 

The first difference one notices between 
the original La Dorotea and the twentieth 
century adaptation is the form. Whereas, 
Lope’s work is a dialogue novel with much 
poetry interwoven, Marquina’s play is en- 
tirely in verse, employing forms and 
changes of versification popular with Lope. 

Marquina skillfully used octosyllabic- 
lined Redondillas, Sextillas, Quintillas, 
Romances, and irregular versification like 
background music to indicate change in 
the thread of the plot or in the mood of his 
characters. 

In Acts I and II as long as Marquina 
centers the plot directly or indirectly 
around Fernando and Dorotea, he employs 
Redondillas, Quintillas, and a rare Sextilla 
in much the same way as the variations of 
a melody might be used to carry the theme 
song of their love. When don Bela (p. 
189-191) or Marfisa Cp. 86) come between 
the lovers, the author strikes a discordant 
note by an abrupt and short change to ir- 
regular versification. The secondary roles 
of Bela and Marfisa, he accompanies by 
Romances, changing their vowel assonance 
with the interplay of characters. 

Marquina begins Act III with Romance 
versification in e-a assonance as the aged 
Lope converses with his daughter and his 
life and fame are reviewed. When Doro- 
tea reappears (pp. 238-256), as if indicating 
that their once passionate love is not in 
accord with the higher aims of their later 
lives, Marquina again strikes a discordant 
note by the use of irregular versification. 
Then, as if to evoke the peace that has 
come to both Lope and Dorotea in their 
mutual forgiveness and the feeling that 
their former passion is now brought into 
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harmony with the spiritual, Marquina ends 
the play in Romance versification, again 
employing the same smooth e-a assonance 
with which he began the act (pp. 256-260). 

Lope’s novel is divided into five acts 
with thirty-nine scenes of which twenty-one 
are shifts of local which seem to take place 
in at least twelve different spots: rooms in 
the homes of Teodora, of Bela, of Fernando, 
of Marfisa, of Ludivico, three street scenes, 
and one in the Prado de San Jerénimo. 

To present La Dorotea as a play, Mar- 
quina reduced Lope’s five acts to three and 
his twenty-one shifts of scene to only five: 
two rooms in the home of Dorotea, Fernan- 
do's room, one street scene, and one con- 
vent scene. Marquina wholly omitted the 
many songs and verses interwoven in the 
Lope novel and the Coros of Amor, Interés, 
Celos, Venganza, and Ejemplo which carry 
the theme at the end of each Lope act. He 
cut the long speeches found in the novel, 
extracting their essence and dividing them 
among several actors, thus giving more 
action to his play. Marquina reduced to a 
minimum the numerous classical, historical, 
and mythological comparisons and _refer- 
ences with which the Lope work abounds. 
He brings about a quick reconciliation be- 
tween the lovers (p. 168) in direct con- 
trast to the novel’s long scenes after Fer- 
nando’s return, especially to the one in the 
Prado de San Jerénimo where Fernando 
relates his whole life and love story to 
Felipa, in front of Dorotea who has her 
face covered, before Dorotea hears him de- 
clare his love for her and reveals herself 
Cpp. 1803-1811). 

Marquina wholly omitted: long scenes 
and speeches which merely expound at 
great length the feelings of the characters; 
those which propound the opinions of Lope 
on such questions as horoscopes versus the 
free will Cp. 1844), the nature and interpre- 
tation of dreams (p. 1735); and, also, 
Lope’s acute psychological observations on 
human nature. Marquina has his charac- 
ters reveal their true natures wholly through 
their own words and deeds. 
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However, Marquina did take a sugges- 
tion from the dream sequence in the novel 
which Lope used to foreshadow the fate of 
the lovers (p. 1734). In the play, when 
Fernando can not afford to buy jewels for 
Dorotea, Marquina has his wily go-between 
taunt Fernando by declaring that a rich 
Indiano can and will buy them for her 
(p. 69). This is a shorter, more realistic, 
and perhaps more impressive manner of 
foreshadowing the power which gold will 
have in separating the lovers than is the 
detailed description which Fernando gives 
in the novel of the dream he has had of 
Dorotea being carried away from him in a 
ship of gold. 

Marquina’s third act contains the most 
original note of the play: the inclusion of 
the old age of Lope after he has become 
famous and after he has published La 
Dorotea. To be able to do this, Marquina 
omitted most of the events from Acts III, 
IV, and V of the novel, such as the waning 
love of Fernando for Dorotea, her final 
resignation, and the deaths of don Bela and 
Gerarda. In this final act Marquina added 
Sor Marcela, Sor Prudencia, and a sacris- 
tan, but took out all the characters of the 
novel except Dorotea and Fernando. How- 
ever, Marquina no longer portrays Lope'’s 
Fernando as such. To emphasize the auto- 
biographic nature of the novel and having 
at the end of Act II declared Fernando to 
be Lope, Marquina continues to so portray 
him throughout the whole last act, calling 
him Fray Lope. 

Marquina presents his characters in a 
slightly different light from that of Lope, 
and he does not include in his play all 
those found in the original work. He 
omitted César and Ludivico, who seem to 
serve Lope as mere sounding boards for the 
expression of his own ideas or the feelings 
of his characters. Marquina also substituted 
a Lucia for Felipa as Gerarda’s daughter, 
thus being able to omit the long and promi- 
nent role which Felipa plays in the novel. 

In the play Gerarda is less the Celestina, 
less the witch. She is still a religious hypo- 
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crite and she is an unscrupulous oppor- 
tunist who for financial gain does not hesi- 
tate to use one lover against another. How- 
ever, she does not resort to charms, but 
finds that to work upon human weaknesses 
and passions is all the witchcraft she needs. 
She succeeds in making Teodora her ally 
by supplying her with rich food and fine 
wines taken from don Bela’s supplies. She 
tempts Dorotea to long for pretty clothes 
and, by accustoming her to expensive furni- 
ture, Gerarda wins her first step in having 
Dorotea accept don Bela himself. Mar- 
quina’s Gerarda is less greedy for money, 
more the old woman who seeks by any 
means to supply herself with the comforts 
of living, especially with good food and, as 
in the novel, with good wine. 

The servants Julio, Laurencia, Clara, and 
Celia are less the gracioso type and less 
given to learned comparisons, references, 
and discussions than are their Lope origi- 
nals. 

Teodora is, perhaps, the least changed. 

Fernando, as Marquina portrays him, is 
more selfish and unfaithful and gives Doro- 
tea more cause for breaking with him. 

Marquina’s Dorotea, on the whole, is 
more restrained, more respectful to her 
mother and more reasonable with her. She 
does not rave against Teodora for wanting 
her to reject Fernando as she does in the 
novel. Rather, poverty and the fact that 
she is aging make her realize that she 
should break with Fernando before he tires 
of her. In the play Dorotea is more sincere, 
even with her rival Marfisa. She is gracious 
to don Bela. She is more constant, even 
towards her servant and confident Clara 
whom she does not replace, as she does in 
the novel, by Felipa. Perhaps, the omission 
of Felipa in the play served a dual purpose: 
not only it helped shorten the dramatized 
version, it also omitted the inclusion of this 
fickle trait in Dorotea. 

Marquina’s don Bela is less crudely 
rich, less given to flowery speech. He is 
more gracious and refined in feeling and 
taste. 
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Lope’s characters, on the whole, are more 
picaresque than those of Marquina. In the 
Lope work one is impressed by the folly of 
human nature with its greed, hypocracy, 
selfishness, and inconstancy, and especially 
impressed by the unbridled passion of the 
lovers, which runs its high course and then 
wanes. The necessary resignation of Doro- 
tea, the deaths of don Bela and Gerarda, 
and the ironic wording of the ending of 
the novel, all show the human end to 
which human follies can lead. 

Marquina’s whole work is more _re- 
strained in tone than Lope’s. It also ends 
on a more idealistic note, that is: Dorotea 
and Fernando, being human could err and 
sin, but that, finally, sustained by faith, 
they could rise to a more spiritual plane 
and dedicate the warmth of their love to 
the Divine Love. 

In the play Lope declares: 


La mejor fama, ser bueno; 
si hoy estuviera a empezar 
todo el punto de mis hechos 
lo pondria en su bondad. (p. 239) 
Dorotea, strengthened and mellowed by 
the years, affirms: 
. volaba con alas 
de papel y tafetan 
. el vendaval 
me derribé. Poco a 0 
tuve que aprender a andar. (p. 250) 
Relating how she has dedicated her life 


to noble acts, Dorotea continues: 


del fuego "a aquellos dias 
murié la llama de mi hogar; 
pero, ha cambiado, segun 
cambiaba tu voluntad; 

profana un tiempo, hoy es luz 
de lamparita de altar. Cp. 252) 


Dorotea, changed from the frustrated 
love-sick girl who begged “al cielo, para 
odiarte, muchas vidas” (p. 91), now re- 
joices in Lope’s success: 

jDéjeme verle en su altura, . . . 
déjeme enorgullercerme 
de él que en los astros esta! (p. 255) 

Both forgive each other sincerely and 
both are sustained by a more spiritual out- 
look on the purpose and meaning of life. 
On this idealistic note the play ends. 
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NOTES 
— Marquina, La Dorotea, Madrid: Reus, 


2 Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, “La Dorotea,” in 
Obras Escogidas, Madrid: Aguilar, 1946, tomo m, 
pp. 1727-1857. 
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Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


LOS PRESIDENTES POETAS DE COLOMBIA 


Hécror H. Oryuera 
Virginia Military Institute 


Ningtin pueblo de América presenta un 
fendmeno cultural tan notable como el de 
Colombia, en donde el caracter intelectual 
de sus clases dirigentes ha llevado a ocupar 
la primera magistratura de la Republica, 
no sdlo a muchos de sus mas distinguidos 
literatos y escritores, sino también, por ex- 
traho que parezca, a un buen numero de 
sus poetas de fama continental.* Este hecho 
comprucba una vez mis el respeto y admi- 
racién que los colombianos sienten por sus 
hombres de letras y la influencia decisiva 
que la poesia ejerce en las masas cultas y 
populares del pais. Con razén Juana de 
Ibarbourou decia refiriéndose a esta pe- 
culiaridad colombiana: “Es posible que en 
muchas partes la funcidn estricta del poeta 
no sea sino hacer poesia. Pero en Colombia 
no significa eso solamente sino que alli 
constituye una categoria moral, un concepto 
de dignidad aplicado a todos los hechos de 
la vida. Los colombianos no sélo hacen 
bella y hermosa poesia sino que la vi- 

Descontando a los mandatarios de la 
época anterior al periodo revolucionario, el 
primer presidente-poeta de Colombia es 
José Ferndndez Madrid (1789-1830), pré- 
cer de nuestro movimiento de independen- 
cia, y a quien le tocé en suerte entregar el 
poder a los espafioles durante la reconquis- 
ta. Este desgraciado incidente causé que 
algunos le acusaran de traidor a la patria. 
Bidgrafos suyos més modernos como Carlos 
Martinez Silva, Miguel A. Caro, Antonio 
Gémez Restrepo, etc., han ayudado a res- 
tituir al poeta su fama perdida y a refutar 


* A paper read at Washington and Lee Univ., 
during the annual meeting of the Virginia 


AATSP chapter, April 15, 1957. 


muchos de los injustos cargos que pesaban 
sobre sus hombros. La obra poética de Fer- 
nandez Madrid ha sido censurada y alabada 
por criticos de Espafia y América. Menén- 
dez y Pelayo es quizas el que mas despia- 
dadamente ha juzgado al bardo cartagenero 
en su Historia de la poesia hispanoameri- 
cana. No obstante, reconoce que en com- 
paracién con otros poetas de la época “la 
versificacién de Madrid es habitualmente 
limpia y muchas veces sonora y armonio- 
sa,. . Igualmente duros son los juicios 
de los hermanos Amunategui quienes, a 
pesar de todo, conceden a los versos del 
cartagenero una_ significacién _histédrica.* 
Entre los estudios hechos por colombianos 
sobresalen el de Miguel A. Caro* y el que 
le dedica Antonio Gémez Restrepo en su 
Historia de la literatura colombiana. Ambos 
criticos, aun haciendo notar las imperfeccio- 
nes de la obra en verso de Fernandez Ma- 
drid, en particular la de visos neoclasicos, 
senalan su importancia de precursor del 
romanticismo en nuestro pais asi como 
también del drama nacional con sus trage- 
dias Atala (1822) y Guatimozin (1827). 
Pero no por esto solamente merece este 
bardo un puesto de honor en la historia de 
la literatura patria. Su musa de toques 
romanticos ya trata temas que seran lugar 
comin en la lirica del siglo XTX: la poesia 
del hogar y la meditacién poética.® José E. 
Caro, Gutiérrez Gonzalez, Pombo, Fallén, 
etc., continuaran el rumbo trazado por el 
poeta costefo que aparece como una con- 
stante en el romanticismo colombiano. 
Andrés Bello fue amigo personal de 
Fernandez Madrid y su secretario y critico 
ocasional cuando el granadino ocupé el 
puesto de Ministro Plenipotenciario en 
Londres. Se conoce una curiosa esquela en 
prosa y verso que el colombiano envidé a 
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Bello con una botella de vino para felici- 
tarlo por el nacimiento de su hija Ana.° 
Gozé Fernandez Madrid también de la 
amistad de Simén Bolivar a quien dedicé 
el drama Guatimozin y un buen nimero 
de poesias panegiricas. No llegé nunca a 
la altura de Olmedo, pero como aquél 
vaticin6 la gloria del Libertador que es por 
derecho propio el segundo presidente-poeta 
de Colombia al gobernar en los turbulentos 
ahos que siguieron la completa emancipa- 
cién. Mas que simple poeta, Bolivar es el 
simbolo del romanticismo americano pues 
sintetiza sus caracteristicas fundamentales. 
Como escritor brilla por su prosa didfana, 
de imdgenes vividas y sentimiento altamente 
lirico. Esto se puede percibir especialmente 
en el famoso “Delirio sobre el Chimborazo.” 
Se conservan, como rara curiosidad literaria 
fragmentos de poemas escritos por Bolivar 
que prueban que el précer venezolano 
también a ratos frecuentaba las musas. 
Entre ellos hay uno incluido en las Me- 
morias del General O'Leary en que el 
Libertador consuela a un afligido padre en 
la muerte de su hijo: 


Y tu padre, exhalas suspiros 

al perder el objeto mas tierno, 
interrumpe tu llanto y recuerda 

que el amor de la patria es primero.’ 

El Congreso de Angostura (1819), que 
eligiera Presidente a Bolivar, escogié como 
su Vicepresidente al orador Francisco An- 
tonio Zea (1776-1822), ilustre cientifico 
que llegara a ocupar la direccién del Jardin 
Botanico de Madrid. Parece que escribié 
algunos versos de cuya autenticidad no 
esta segura la critica.* De haber compuesto 
uno de los poemas que en ocasiones se le 
atribuye, “A la invasién de los franceses en 
Espafia,” serfa el pionero de nuestra poesia 
politica.® 

En los afios que siguen al desmembra- 
miento de la Gran Colombia, la Republica 
entré en una etapa de orientacién y refor- 
mas encaminadas a consolidar la unién 
nacional. De los afios 1832-1857 el pats 
recibié el nombre de Nueva Granada que 
se cambié a Confederacién Granadina 
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(1858-1863) al implantarse el sistema fe- 
deral. Presidente electo en este ultimo 
periodo fue Julio Arboleda (1817-1862), 
uno de nuestros grandes vates romanticos, 
que no llegé nunca a posesionarse pues fue 
asesinado en la montana de Berruecos el 12 
de noviembre de 1862. Su gloria maxima 
literaria es el poema “Gonzalo de Oyon,” 
al decir de Menéndez y Pelayo “el mas 
notable ensayo de la poesia americana en 
la narracién épica.”'’ Escribid Arboleda 
asimismo poesia amorosa y politica que no 
ofrece la misma importancia de su leyenda 
épica. Histéricamente el autor del “Gonzalo 
de Oyén” se perfila, junto con José E. Caro. 
como el fundador del partido conservador 
colombiano. 

Hacia 1863 se inicia un nuevo periodo en 
la historia de la nacién que, para entonces, 
ha tomado el nombre de Estados Unidos de 
Colombia. Dicha etapa se extiende hasta 
1886 y comprende la verdadera Edad de 
Oro de las letras colombianas ya que en 
ella ven a luz muchas de las obras literarias, 
filos6ficas, histéricas y gramaticales mas 
conocidas en el exterior. Bogota es entonces 
un centro de actividad intelectual y la 
verdadera “Atenas” suramericana. Entre los 
presidentes-poetas de esa época memorable 
para las letras nacionales sobresale en _pri- 
mer término José Maria Rojas Garrido 
(1824-1883), jefe del gobierno (1866) en 
ausencia del General Tomas Cipriano de 
Mosquera, y bardo filoséfico de factura 
clasica que llegé a ser muy popular entre 
sus contempordneos. La nota culminante de 
su lira es el escepticismo del que no pu- 
dieron escapar muchos de nuestros mejores 
versificadores de entonces: Pombo, Santia- 
go Pérez, Nuifiez, etc. Se distinguid asimis- 
mo como orador muy elocuente y castizo. 
De acuerdo con Ortega Torres, tanta era 
su facilidad versificadora que llegé hasta 
pronunciar algunos de sus discursos pa- 
tridticos en verso.'? 

En el afio que morian Bolivar y Fernan- 
dez Madrid, fecha que sefala también el 
fracaso total del ideal grancolombiano, nace 
en Zipaquir4 una figura que, por coinci- 
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dencia, ofrece en su vida y obra interesante 
paralelismo con nuestro primer presidente- 
poeta por quien sentia la mas franca ad- 
miracion.'* Es él Santiago Pérez (1830- 
1900), preeminente hombre publico du- 
rante los anos del régimen federal y man- 
datario de Colombia de 1874-76. Como 
Fernandez Madrid, Santiago Pérez fue 
estadista, poeta, dramaturgo, periodista, y 
distinguido diplomatico. Los dos sufrieron 
el destierro por motivos politicos. Si el uno 
representa el romanticismo incipiente, el 
otro senhala la madurez de este movimiento 
que tan larga trayectoria tuvo en Colombia. 
En el campo dramatico Fernandez Madrid 
es precursor del teatro nacional y exponente 
de la técnica neoclasica. Santiago Pérez con 
sus defectuosos y juveniles dramas en verso 
Jacobo Molay (1851) y El castillo de 
Berkeley (1856), marca el Apice del teatro 
romantico colombiano y el comienzo de 
una produccién mas numerosa en un géne- 
ro que tan pocas figuras de mérito presenta 
nuestra literatura. Ni el uno ni el otro son 
grandes liricos pero gozan de facilidad de 
expresién y uso correcto del verso. Encar- 
nan respectivamente dos momentos de la 
historia del pais y de su evolucién literaria. 
Digno es de mencionar asimismo que San- 
tiago Pérez, terso y elegante prosista, fue el 
primero en introducir en Colombia las doc- 
trinas gramaticales de Andrés Bello,’* en- 
cauzando asi los estudios filolégicos y 
gramaticales en nuestro medio. 
Cartagenero como Fernandez Madrid y 
como éste admirador de Bolivar, cuya co- 
rrespondencia consideraba como una de las 
obras trascendentales de Hispanoamerica,™ 
es el presidente-pocta Rafael (1825- 
1894), sin duda alguna el politico colom- 
biano que mis controversias y polémicas ha 
despertado en el pais. Cuatro veces manda- 
tario nacional durante varios periodos que 
comienzan en 1880 y terminan a la muerte 
del estadista, a Niiez se debe la reforma 
de mayor importancia para la Republica. 
Efecto decisivo de dicha reforma fue la 
adopcién del sistema unitario y del nombre 
Colombia (a secas) que es como se ha 
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llamado al pais desde entonces. La obra 
poética de este mandatario, a la par que su 
vida y los multiples aspectos de su obra en 
prosa, ha recibido el escrutinio de la critica 
nacional y extranjera que la ha juzgado 
de diversas maneras. Juan Valera, por 
ejemplo, expresa su sorpresa de que un 
presidente de América, jefe de un pueblo 
tan catélico como el colombiano, pudiera 
revelar publicamente un escepticismo tan 
rotundo.'® Nufez fué, en veradad, el poeta 
de la duda y con Pombo el que mejor re- 
presenta “la contradiccién intima entre el 
instinto religioso y el espiritu de andlisis, 
propios de la época,. . .”** A diferencia de 
numerosos_ versificadores nacionales, la 
naturaleza y el paisaje se hallan ausentes 
en sus estrofas en las que se imponen siem- 
pre los aspectos subjetivos del yo.'? Siendo 
bardo filoséfico mds que amoroso, la idea 
es en sus versos superior a la forma que, a 
veces, por su descuido, conduce al prosais- 
mo. Como José E. Caro, Arboleda, Pombo, 
Fallén, etc., el vate cartagenero pertenece 
al grupo de escritores nacionales que sufrie- 
ron influencia inglesa. E] haber vivido largo 
tiempo en Inglaterra ayuda a explicar su 
estilo particular que ha hecho decir a 
Menéndez y Pelayo que nuestro compatrio- 
ta parecia un poeta inglés escribiendo en 
castellano,’* y a Rubén Dario: “Nuez 
seria mejor poeta si escribiera en inglés o 
en latin. Asi estaria mejor su verbo sabio, 
que pierde parte de su vigor e intencién en 
el pentagrama, en la musica verbal de la 
poética espafiola. Por eso en ocasiones sus 
versos resultan duros 0 prosaicos, 0 retorci- 
dos 0 descoyuntados.”"® Si bien por espiritu 
y sensibilidad pertenece al romanticismo, 
sus formas métricas revolucionarias lo 
acercan también al modernismo. Por este 
aspecto se le podria considerar precursor de 
dicho movimiento en Colombia. El] mismo 
Rubén Dario afirmaba que la tinica compo- 
sicién que habia leido en lengua castellana, 
escrita a la manera de Jules Laforgue, era 
“Sideral” del vate colombiano.*° Y agrega- 
ba: “Nuifiez esta al corriente del movimien- 
to de la literatura universal: estudia, sabe. 
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Si quisiese modernizaria.”** En Colombia 
el concepto de nuestros modernistas con 
respecto a la obra de Nujfez es contradic- 
toria. Para José A. Silva en las estrofas del 
presidente-poeta se percibe: “musica de 
érgano mas bien que serenata de mando- 
linas, himno llano que resuena en una 
catedral gética poblada de sombras, mas 
bien que endechas de trovador al pie de un 
castillo. . . .”** Sanin Cano es de otro 
parecer y critica severamente en un ensayo 
juvenil publicado en 1888 los lunares de 
la obra poética de Nuiiez como son el 
prosaismo y la falta de musicalidad.** No 
nos inclinamos completamente ni a uno ni 
a otro lado de la balanza de la critica pero 
consideramos que, a pesar de sus grandes 
fallas, Nufiez es legitimo y sincero poeta 
que sufrié intensamente la angustia in- 
terior de la duda y el ataque incesante de 
las pasiones, vertiendo dentro de su arte 
lirico buena parte de su alma atormentada. 

Vicepresidente de la Republica durante 
la ultima administracién de Nufiez, y luego 
su presidente (1894-98) a la muerte de 
éste, fue Miguel A. Caro (1843-1909), 
generalmente considerado como el literato 
mas completo que ha producido el pais. Su 
importancia es innegable en la historia na- 
cional en donde su figura ha venido a sim- 
bolizar la reforma politica comenzada por 
Nuijfiez y afianzada al implantarse la consti- 
tucién de 1886. Caro ha sido objeto de la 
admiracién de numerosos hombres de letras 
colombianos y espafioles quienes, entre otras 
cosas, le han llamado: “una de las figuras 
mas representativas de nuestra raza”;** “el 
mejor escritor de la América espanola des- 
pués de Bello”;?° “la primera ilustracién y 
la primera virtud de Colombia”;** “la mas 
completa, armoniosa y eminente personali- 
dad de la América espafola.”?7 El mismo 
Menéndez y Pelayo, tan amante de lo 
clasico, hallé en Caro un émulo intelectual 
y una mina valiosisima de_ informacién 
sobre el movimiento literario de Hispano- 
américa. El poligrafo espafiol no tuvo sino 
palabras de elogio para el colombiano cuya 
traduccién completa en verso de las obras 
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de Virgilio consider6é como la mejor hecha 
en castellano.** Sobresalié este literato par- 
ticularmente en el género oratorio, en la 
critica y en los trabajos filolgicos que, con 
los de Rufino J. Cuervo, Marco Fidel 
Suarez, etc., ayudaron a cimentar la fama 
de Colombia como pais del buen decir. Fue 
fundador de la Academia Colombiana, de 
la que también fue miembro Nujez, y 
dirigié el Repertorio Colombiano, excelente 
publicacién literaria. Como poeta es un 
neoclasico convencido y sus versos traslucen 
la frialdad estatica del marmol. A su falta 
de espontaneidad se une a veces el uso de 
un lenguaje arcaico y rebuscado.®® En oca- 
siones, sin embargo, deja escapar brotes de 
sentimiento que lo acercan a los romanti- 
cos. En la poesia mistica recuerda a Fray 
Luis de Leén y en la patriética al majestuo- 
so Manzoni.*® Algunos de sus poernas, por 
ejemplo “La vuelta a la Patria,” “Suefios,” 
“A la estatua del Libertador,” etc., son ver- 
daderas obras de arte. Sus traducciones, en 
especial la ya mencionada de Virgilio y las 
de poetas ingleses y franceses, le han mere- 
cido el titulo, otorgado por algunos criticos, 
de “principe de los traductores castella- 
nos.”*? 

El] amor de Caro por el latin lo Ievé a 
componer y a traducir poemas en la lengua 
de Virgilio. Entre los versos vertidos por el 
colombiano a dicho idioma hay algunos de 
nuestro primer Presidente-poeta José Fer- 
nandez Madrid. Esta aficién de Caro revela 
aun mas palpablemente el cardcter decidi- 
damente clasico del escritor, por lo demas 
tan patente en su obra en verso, y da bases 
para asumir con Rivas Sacconi que Caro 
pretendia, en pleno siglo XIX, contribuir a 
restaurar el latin como lengua cultural uni- 
versal.*? Su popularidad como poeta ha 
decrecido a la par que la de otros liricos 
nacionales con el advenimiento de una 
nueva sensibilidad y de un diferente gusto 
estético. 

Al abandonar Caro el poder fue encarga- 
do de la vicepresidencia (1898), y después 
de la presidencia de la Republica €1900- 
1904), su colega en la Academia de la 
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Lengua y notable hablista José Manuel 
Marroquin (1827-1908), gobernante en la 
época mas critica por que habia pasado el 
pais desde la Independencia. Como ex- 
traha coincidencia histérica, la fecha 1898 
que marca un momento de desmembra- 
miento nacional en Espana, parece sefalar 
también el comienzo de una era catastréfica 
para Colombia. A la guerra civil de los 
tres aos que causé la muerte a mas de 
100,000 colombianos,** siguié la secesién 
de Panama, capitulo luctuoso en los anales 
patrios. Estos hechos, de necesaria mencién 
por su significado histérico, daran una idea 
de la responsabilidad que tuvo que afron- 
tar un hombre de caracter dulce y complejo 
en un momento de caos y devastadora 
anarquia. Juzgado literariamente Marro- 
quin sobresale como un escritor de sutil 
ingenio y admirable dominio del lenguaje. 
Su prosa 4gil y amena lo coloca entre los 
mejores prosistas del grupo de El Mosaico 
que tanto brillo diera a Colombia en el 
género costumbrista. En el campo de la 
poesia “no traspasé nunca los limites de una 
culta y agradable mediania,”** pero se des- 
taca como maestro de la poesia festiva en 
la que pocos lo igualan en el pais. La 
melancolia y la burla, dos aspectos contra- 
dictorios de su personalidad, hicieron que 
el poeta Rafael Pombo lo describiera asi en 
una frase muy pictérica: “un ataud cubier- 
to de flores.”** Con el tiempo la obra 
literaria de nuestro presidente-poeta, en 
especial sus escritos costumbristas, recibird 
una mayor atencién de la critica que no la 
ha estudiado en todos sus muchos e inte- 
resantes aspectos. 

Después de la secesién de Panama, Co- 
lombia entra en una era de progreso y 
recuperacién en la que toman las riendas 
del gobierno hombres de sefialado prestigio 
literario como fueron, entre otros, Marco 
Fidel Sudrez, “el Cervantes colombiano,” 
fildlogo de nombradia continental, Pedro 
Nel Ospina, escritor en prosa y autor de 
varios versos,*° y Miguel Abadia Méndez, 
gramitico de valor que ocupé la presidencia 
de la Academia de la Lengua. 


HIsPANIA 


Cierra con broche de oro nuestra lista, 
que incluye tan sélo a los presidentes- 
poetas ya consagrados por la critica, y que 
excluye igualmente a los mandatarios vivos, 
el famoso bardo modernista Guillermo 
Valencia (1873-1943), dos veces frustrado 
candidato presidencial (1918 y 1930), pero 
hombre publico de enorme popularidad en 
el pats. Si bien la culminacién de su carrera 
politica quedé inconclusa, en cambio su 
poesia de arte exquisito perdura como una 
de las joyas mas finas del parnaso conti- 
nental. 

Actualmente Colombia confronta el mis- 
mo dilema histérico de hace medio siglo 
cuando el fin de una época angustiosa 
hacia incierto su inmediato resurgimiento 
en todos los érdenes de la vida y la cultura 
nacionales. Hoy, como ayer, no obstante, 
los paises de este hemisferio esperan con- 
templar gozosos el triunfo definitivo de la 
paz y la cultura en la tierra de los presi- 
dentes-poetas, tierra que, por tradicién, esta 
llamada a ejercer una duradera y valiosa 
misién cultural en América. 
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HAVE YOU MOVED? 


The Directory goes to the printer October 1. Please notify Professor Turk at once 
of any change in your address. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


“TODO MAS CLARO:” SALINAS AND THE UNITED STATES 


Juxian 
Arizona State University 


Pedro Salinas was for fifteen years a 
grateful resident of the United States, an 
admirer of our democratic forms and a 
celebrator of the conveniences of modern 
technology. Those who heard him lecture 
will recall his fascination with modern arti- 
facts, how, for example, he baptized with 
the name of el buzdn de los angeles that 
perpendicular mail chute which reaches to 
the summit of our skyscrapers. But event- 
ually he had to react, as the poet he was, 
to the harsh and foreboding aspects of our 
materialism and technological proficiency. 
His book Todo mds claro, which appeared 
in 1949, contains what is probably his most 
significant poetry written in this country 
during the years of exile before his death. 
His books of verse composed in Spain, from 
Presagios through Razén de amor, were 
concerned with universal, rather than con- 
temporary problems: love, death and the 
sense of nothingness. The Spanish Civil 
War and the years spent in America awak- 
ened him brutally to the realities of the 
technological forces which are most signifi- 
cant for our life in the twentieth century. 
The amatory, two-dimensional dialogues 
ended with Razén de amor; and human 
love is generally absent from the works that 
follow. Todo mds claro is the most an- 
guished of his books. It is the poet, the 
pure and limpid thinker and artist that was 
Pedro Salinas, face to face with the horrors 
and the promise of the technological revo- 
lution which is everywhere and inescapably 
occuring. As his residence was in our in- 
dustrial East, he could not fail to be im- 
pressed by the bleakness and the crushing 
of the spirit which technology often effects 
in that region. In this book the sense of 
nothingness, which runs as a threat to 
Being and love, as an agonistic undercur- 


rent through most of his work, is carried to 
its most anguished conclusion. Despair 
could not reach, in Salinas, a greater syn- 
thesis, and his posthumously published 
work, the poems of Confianza, are of a 
serene and lyrical optimism. 


Why the title, Todo mds claro, for a 
book full of inquietude and dark forebod- 
ing? The poet tells us about the content of 
the book in the prologue: 


. Conozco la gran paradoja: que en los cubi- 
culos de los laboratorios, celebrados templos de 
progreso, se elabora del modo més racional la 
técnica del mds definitivo regreso del ser humano: 
Ja vuelta del ser al no ser. Sobre mi alma Ilevo, de 
todo esto, la parte que me toca; como hombre que 
soy, como europeo que me siento, como ameri- 
cano de vivienda, como espafiol que naci y me 
afirmo. Porque las angustias arremeten por 
muchos lados. Y ahi estan las mfas, en este 
librito . 


Why then the title? 


la nate siempre es obra de caridad y de 
claridad. De amor, aunque gotee angustias y se 
busque la solitaria desesperacién. De esclareci- 
miento, aunque necesite los arrebozos de lo oscuro 
y se nos presente como bulto indiscernible, a 
primeras. Eche por donde eche, via de San Fran- 
cisco o via de Baudelaire, Fioretti o Fleurs du 
mal, todo poema digno acaba en iluminaciones. 
Hasta la mds enredada poesia suelta ieee. En 
lengua espafola resplandecen, sobre t esos 
pocos poemas en donde se encuentra al bine 
a través de las tinieblas . . .1 


Here then is a creed for students and 
practitioners of modern poetry. The book’s 
title comes from the first poem, which is a 
description of the act of creation. At the 
beginning there is only the chaos and mul- 
tiplicity of reality: 

i Tinieblas, mas tinieblas! 

Sédlo claro el afan. (p. 340) 
The poet only knows that he must create. 
He has the impulse, but there is no cer- 
tainty about the source or the time; the 
word will materialize only when it is ready: 
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¢Ser4 hoy, mafiana, nunca? 
3Seré yo el que la encuentre, 
o ella me encontrara? 
buscamos, o busca 
sdlo mi soledad? 
Retumban las preguntas 
y los ecos contestan: 
“azar, azar, azar.” (p. 341) 


Chance always has the last word in poetry, 
logic never; this is the key to the excitement 
of the most difficult and most common of 
the arts. The next section of the poem deals 
with the poet's materials, words, santas 
palabras, the hoard of centuries: 


Como el arco de los cielos 
luces dispara 

que en llegarme hasta los ojos 
mil afos tardan, 

asi bajan por los tiempos 

las milenarias. 

jCuantas millones de bocas 
tienen pasadas? . 

Desde sus tumbas, innuimeras 
sombras calladas, 

padres mios, madres mias, 

a mi las mandan. 

Cada dia mds hermosas 

por mas usadas. . . (p. 342) 


He goes on to speak of aquel doncel de 
Toledo, and of aquel monje de la oscura / 
noche del alma, as well as el que inventé a 
Dulcinea: the masters of the language. 
Finally: 
Se o no ser— 
la gran ju 
en el pa 
una palabra 


amanece 

a, Cp. 344) 
In the last section the poet is face to face 
with his creation, in the serenity which 
follows the struggles of birth: 


. naturales parecen, 
n esta luz del poema, 


desde el mds nocturnal beso 
al cenital esplendor, 
todo est4 mucho mis claro. (p. 345) 


Hombre en la orilla opens with a de- 
scription of what is doubtless the flow of 
traffic in a large American city. The poet 
compares the flux to a river: 

Este rio no es aquél: 

corriente, a secas. 


Alveo que ignora el agua. 
éDénde en la yerba, 


dénde espumas cuando guijas, 
dénde sombras que se banan 
descendiendo de los chopos? 
Ruedas, sdlo ruedas, ruedas . 


Cp. 351 ff.) 


A river without water, foam, pebbles, grass, 
poplars: only wheels. And then the refrain, 
which could be the cry of Kierkegaard on 
his mountain: 


El hombre en la orilla, tiembla. 


At the vision of this frenetic and senseless 
activity, a man, watching from the sidewalk, 
trembles. Then there is an abrupt change 
of style, and Salinas uses for the first time 
that mixture of realism and symbolism 
which, since Eliot, has characterized much 
American poetry: 


Mrs. Dorothy Morrison, rodando. 
Va rodando, a este viernes, y a las cuatro. 
Sus afios treinta y siete, y su belleza.. . 


“Mrs. Morrison” is going to a beauty par- 
lor. The second ruedas is a business man 
going to sign an important contract, and 


the third is a student going home from 
school: 


._- Siente que a cada instante retrocede 
la leccion veinticinco hacia la nada... 


And the “man on the shore”—the observer 
—trembles at this march toward nothing- 
ness as at the terror of the jungle: 


Y en el mundo sélé 4, 

este hombre que tiembla, 
siente por la vez primera 
junto al terror mas antiguo, 
el panico de las selvas, 

y al espanto del milenio, 

y al horror frio que asciende 
del microscopio y su hallazgo, 
mas terror, otro terror, 

esta pavidez, tan nueva 

que le tiene aqui, clavado 

en el borde 

de ella, la terrible acera. (p. 356) 


This is the most clearly existentialist of 
Salinas’ poems. Here are some quotations 
from the remainder of the poem, which in- 
volve the Sartrian conceptions of anguish 
and the problem of choice: 


Pero zhay, Sefior, para el hombre 
angustia, trance mayor 

que eso, que sentirse al borde, 

al borde de . . . qué? (p. 357) 
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. Asi 

por su nordico castillo 

el vagoroso doncel, 

arriba y abajo, entre 

un ser y un no ser, de luto. 

Y en su puente el genovés, 

y en koenigsberga el filésofo, 

zal final, qué les espera, 

un mar vacio, 0 un mundo 

conocer, no conocer? (p. 358) 

(The references to Hamlet, Rousseau and 
Kant point to the crisis in modern critical 
intelligence, which is leading, apparently, 
to a calle sin salida.) Finally, the problem 
of choice: 

¢Desandar? {Puro embeleco! 

Siempre se va hacia delante. 

Todo paso que ta das 

elige. Y también elige 

—simulacro de evadirse— 

e! paso atras. (p. 360) 

Here are Sartre’s choice and Toynbee’s 
“archaism” rolled into one, with, incidental- 
ly, a reply to Toynbee. But this poem, an 
attempt at synthesis of the chaos that Salin- 
as felt in industrial America, does not su- 
persede that chaos to achieve a higher 
order, the essence of the poetic method. 
The poem conveys only the anguish and 
frustration which the poet felt on writing 
it, and for this reason it is only partially 
successful. 

Nocturno de los avisos is beyond doubt 
the poet's reaction to New York, especially 
to Times Square. Whoever has not stood 
in this place and watched incredulously 
the enormous, meretricious, offensive ad- 
vertisements that crowd one against anoth- 
er like so many demons, Cerberus and 
Geryon, from the Inferno, will not under- 
stand the horror of this poem. It opens with 
a vision of the skyscrapers: 

2Quién va a dudar de ti, la rectilinea, 

que atraviesas el mundo tan derecha 

como el asceta, entre las tentaciones? 

Cp. 374 ff.) 
He contemplates the skyscrapers until night 
comes on, and the electric signs emerge 
with their insistent repetitions: 

“Lucky Strike, Lucky Strike!” j|Qué 

refulgencia! 

2Y todo va a ser eso? 


Hispania 


éUn soplo entre los labios, 
imitacion sin canto de la musica, 
transito de humo a nada? 


The poet becomes more and more bewil- 
dered by the profusion of signs, often in 
themselves contradictory: 


. y el aire se me vuelve laberinto, 
sin mas hilo posible que aqui abajo, 
el hilo de un tranvia sin Ariadna. 


Then, the most grotesque of the avisos: 


“| Dientes blancos, cuidad los dientes blancos!” 
Se abre en la noche una sonrisa inmensa 
dibujada con trazos de bombillas 

sobre una faz supuesta en el espacio. 


And still another surges out of the dark- 
ness, mds tragica que todas: 


. . “Coca Cola. 
La pausa que refresca.” Pausa. ¢En dénde? 
éLa de Paolo y Francesca en su lectura? 
La del Crucificado entre dos mundos, 
muerte y resurreccién? O la otra, ésta, 
la nada entre dos nadas: el domingo. 


“Most tragic” because what is most con- 
spicuously absent from this frenetic metrop- 
olis, is the pause, the true “pause that re- 
freshes”: the leisure spent, in quiet and 
solitude, with books and nature. Finally, 
exhausted and benumbed by the hucksters’ 
supreme victory over taste and sensibility, 
he sits down to await the appearance of the 


sky’s older lights, the “publicity of God”: 


Incrédulo de letras y de aceras 

me sentaré en el borde de la una 

a esperar que se apaguen estas luces 

y me dejen en paz, con las antiguas. 

Las que hay detrds, publicidad de Dios, 

Orién, Cefeo, Arturo, Casiopea, 

anunciadoras de supremas tiendas . . . 

(p. 376) 

Angel extraviado (p. 377) is a poem of 
internal conflict—the familiar forces of 
good and evil, of Being and Non-Being— 
resolved hopefully by the strength of love. 


Combate de lo mio 

contra lo mio, en mi: 

todo mio. Mi alma, 

contra si misma engendra 

al mortal enemigo 

de mi alma, monstruo obscuro. 


The poet is on the verge of destroying him- 
self and all that he loves best: 


SALINAS AND THE UNrrEep STATES 


Al borde estoy de ser 

lo que mas aborrezco: 

Cain de lo que quiero, 
Then he is saved by the intervention of 
the angel extraviado. Although at first sight 
this poem seems to fit into the traditional 
Christian pattern of salvation through di- 
vine intervention, a closer examination re- 
veals that the force behind the dngel 
extraviado is not the anthropomorphic 
Judaeo-Christian divinity, but rather a 
symbol of the force of love, both the love 
of one being for another and the love of 
all beings for each other, leading us there- 
fore to a kind of pantheism which is close 
to Spinoza. No other interpretation would 
seem to fit the angel’s reply, when asked 
who sent him: 

“Tu piensa en quién te quiere 

y sabras quién me manda. 

Yo sirvo a los que aman 

a un amado imperfecto 

que no sabe vivir 

sin una ayuda hermana. 

Yo soy solo las manos 

que tiende aquel que quiere 

al otro, en su flaqueza. 

Las manos del que ama 


con ansia vividora 
se terminan en angeles. . . 


” 


Error de cdlculo forms part of a group 
called “Entretiempo romantico.” Two of 
the three poems describe a hopeless love in 
the atmosphere of a large American city. 
Error de cdlculo describes, simply, the con- 
versation of a man and woman in a crowd- 


ed and fashionable bar: 


{Qué solos, si, que puidicamente solos 
estabamos alli, en el fondo del vacio 

que muchos seres juntos crean siempre, 

en el salén del bar de moda adonde entramos 
a hablar de nuestras almas . . . Cp. 388 ff.) 


They begin to calculate, in terms of an 


affective mathematics, the future of their 
love. 


Tu decias, mirando en el vacio, 
muy despacio: “Si, si, si calculamos 
ue mi alma puede resistir un peso 
e treinta dias cada mes, o al menos, 
de siete dias por semana, entonces . . . 


” 


The poem continues with a surrealistic 
juxtaposition of the ideal and the real. 


Nothing is decided: 


Ninguno de los dos nos atrevemos 

a aventurar la cifra deseada 

ni el si que comprometa. 
Finally a miracle occurs. An angel enters 
the bar, and there ensues a scene strongly 
reminiscent of medieval Spain: 

Un angel entra por la puerta rotatoria 

todo enredado con sus propias alas, 

y rompiéndose plumas, torpemente. 

Angel de anunciacién. Lo incalculable 

se nos pasa en las frentes y nosotros 

lo recibimos, mano en mano, de rodillas. 


There is no need for further conversation. 
The decision is left to lo incalculable, 
seguro azar. On leaving the bar they take 
a taxi which quietly traverses the night, 
transporting them to una alcoba. 
. . . Al otro lado 
una alcoba, en la costa de la muerte, 


nos abrira el gran hueco 
donde todos los cAlculos se abisman. 


In this poem, as in many in this book, the 
sense of nothingness appears in strong re- 
lief against a background of modern urban 
civilization. 

Cero, the final poem of Todo mas claro, 
offers the poet’s last and most anguished 
presentation of the idea of nothingness. 
That its theme is the modern nuclear 
weapon is stated unequivocally in the 
book’s introduction. After describing the 
weapons being manufactured in the cubicu- 
los de los laboratorios, he offers this book 
as an expression of his angustia, 


. . » bajo especie mas directa y acongojada en el 
poema ultimo, largo intento de mover en la 
conciencia de algun hombre el santo horror a una 
obra de los hombres cuya designaciédn exacta y 
propio nombre se evita en todo el discurso de 
esos cuatrocientos versos (que no hablan de 
otra cosa)... (Cp. 336) 

Cero is the most ambitious poem in this 
collection. Its imagery, though enigmatic, 
is powerfully suggestive; its lyrical intensi- 
ty is maintained throughout. It requires 
perhaps a half dozen readings to perceive 
the unity which is achieved over the four 
hundred lines. Its theme is the possibility 
of total destruction which the atom bomb 
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has made feasible: la vuelta del ser al no 
ser. It concludes with the agonized cry of 
man on his spiritual desert, alienated as 
never before from God, endowed as never 
before with the power of his own destruc- 
tion. The opening verses introduce the 
theme: 


Invitacién al Ianto. Esto es un Ilanto, 
ojos, sin fin, llorando, 
escombrera adelante, por las ruinas 
de innumerables dias. 
Ruinas que esparce un cero—autor de nadas, 
obra del hombre—, un cero, cuando estalla. 


Cp. 403 ff.) 

The obra del hombre becomes a zero only 
when it explodes. There follows a descrip- 
tion of an atomic explosion, perhaps in the 
American Southwest, perhaps Hiroshima, 
perhaps in some cataclysmic future: 

Cayé ciega. La solté, 

la soltaron, a seis mil 

metros de altura, a las cuatro. 

éHay ojos que le distingan 

a la tierra sus primores 

desde tan alto? 

¢Mundo feliz? :Tramas, vidas, 

que se tejen, se destejen, 

mariposas, hombres, tigres, 

amandose y desamandose? 

No. Geometria. Abstractos 

colores sin habitantes, 

embuste liso de atlas . 
And, the poet goes on to say, who feels pity 
for a distant map? For a bubble that bursts, 
for a snail crushed underfoot—what is im- 
mediately perceived—one may feel pity, but 
not for this abstract configuration separated 
from the observer by a thousand layers of 
transparent air. 

¢Quién va a quereras 

si no se las ve de cerca? 
In the middle part of the poem, the Greek 
column becomes the symbol of the works 
of man which, after centuries of slow and 
painstaking development, are threatened 
by destruction. 


jTanto afinar la gracia de los fustes 

contra la selva tenebrosa alzados 

de donde el miedo viene al alma, panico . . 
Besides the obras, the horas—the joys of 


daily simple living—are also threatened by 
the cero: 
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jQué alegria, saber que en cada hora 
algo que esta viniendo nos espera! 
Ninguna ociosa, cada cual su don; 
ninguna avara, todo nos lo entregan. 


Finally, the works—products of centuries 
of endeavor—and the hours—our quiet joy 
in the privilege of life—are alike threatened 
by nothingness: 

El cero cae sobre ellas. 

Yo no las veo, a las muchas, 

las bellisimas, deshechas, 

en esa desgarradora 


unidad que las confunde, 
en la nada, en la escombrera. 


There follows a vision of the ruins of civili- 
zation which calls to mind the canvases of 
Bosch. The poet envisions these ruins not 
as merely stones and images, but as tercos 
defensores de sus suenios: 


Tropa que did batalla a las milicias 
mudas, sin rostro, de la nada; ejército 
que matando a un olvido cada dia 
conquisté lentamente los milenios. 


The poem ends with an agonized portrayal 
of man alone in the rubbish heap that 
threatens his civilization: 


Soy la sombra que busca en la escombrera. 
Con sus siete dolores cada una 

mil soledades vienen a mi encuentro. 

Hay un crucificado que agoniza 

en desolado Gélgota dé escombros, 

de su cruz separado, cara al cielo. 

Como no tiene cruz parece un hombre. 
Pero aulla un perro, un infinito perro 
—inmenso aullar nocturno, :desde dénde?— 
voz clamante entre ruinas por su Duejno. 


It may be justifiably argued that the poem 
suffers from a diffuseness and a tendency 
toward prolixity. Perhaps a greater con- 
ciseness of expression would have been 
desirable, but evidently such a revision 
would have been false to the foreboding, 
prophetic message the poet wanted to con- 
vey, in this final effort in the poet's battle 
against nothingness. 


NOTE 


1Pedro Salinas, Poesias completas, edicién pre- 
parada por Juan Marichal, Madrid: Aguilar, 
1955, p. 336. The page numbers in this article 
refer to this edition. 
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If Latin Americans were asked to choose 
one writer to represent them in an antholo- 
gy of world poetry, it is quite likely that 
they would come close to unanimity in their 
choice—a rare phenomenon in Latin Ameri- 
ca—and that it would be Rubén Dario. 
Dario’s prestige, great as it was during his 
lifetime, has not diminished since his death, 
and it is improbable that, any future in- 
vestigations or reappraisals will greatly af- 
fect it. His poetry is often used as a stand- 
ard of excellence to evaluate the works of 
other contemporary poets. To say that such 
and such a poet is the equal of Dario in 
many or some respects is to praise him high- 
ly. However, along with the recognition 
implicit in the comparisons, one often finds 
a hint of annoyance and the insinuation 
that if the Nicaraguan luminary managed 
to outshine his contemporaries of other 
countries it could be attributed, at least in 
part, to fortuitous circumstances. 

This view is more often expressed by 
Colombian writers than by those of any 
other country. This is only natural, since 
Colombians all revere their own great Mod- 
ernist poet, José Asuncién Silva,’ whose 
suicide at the age of thirty-one ended a 
literary career which might otherwise have 
been as brilliant as Dario’s. Silva’s “Noc- 
turno”? considered by many to be the most 
beautiful poem ever written in Latin 
America, might in itself justify the belief 
that Silva had the genius to become the 
equal of Dario and, perhaps, even his su- 
perior. Sanin Cano, a close personal friend 
of Silva's, asserts unhesitatingly that Silva 
would have been the greatest of the Mod- 
ernists if adverse circumstances had not 
frustrated the flowering of his talent: 


José Asuncién Silva habria sido el poeta maxi- 
mo y su obra el testimonio mds genuino del 


modernismo, si hubiera dedicado toda su inteli- 
gencia a la poesia, si hubiera vivido mas largo 
tiempo y si las circunstancias especiales de su 
vida, de su familia, del medio en que corrié su 
existencia no hubieran sido tan poco propicias al 
rumbo natural de sus excepcionales talentos.* 

Carlos Garcia Prada,‘ expresses an opin- 
ion very much like that of his venerable 
compatriot, Sanin Cano, while José J. Or- 
tega, lauds Silva and lambastes Dario in the 
same breath: “Jamas hizo versos cojos con 
el pretexto de enriquecer la métrica caste- 
llana, debilidad en que incurrié el propio 
Rubén Dario.”® Alberto Miramén, notes 
that all the modernists, including Dario, 
owed something to Silva, and that this was 
true of the Modernists of Spain as well as 
those of Latin America. He leaves no 
doubt as to which Modernist he considers 
the greatest: 


No es unicamente el modernismo americano su 
deudor. Cuando se le ha llamado el poeta mas 
grande de la lirica castellana en los tiempos 
modernos, se cumple con un deber de justicia, 
porque su manera literaria influyé poderosamente 
en casi todos los grandes poetas de la peninsula 


ibérica.® 

The opinions of Colombian critics un- 
deniably reveal regional partisanship. No 
doubt they have also been influenced by the 
attitude of Silva himself, who unequivoc- 
ally expressed his disapproval of Dario and 
his esthetics. Most of the Latin American 
Modernists, and subsequently those of 
Spain, were friends of Dario’s and recog- 
nized his merits as a poet. Marti, Casal, 
Lugones, Freyre, Nervo, Ugarte and even 
the cantankerous Blanco Fombona main- 
tained cordial relations with him. José 
Asuncién Silva was the notable exception. 
He remained aloof, and to judge by his 
own insinuations, somewhat contemptuous 
of Dario, a sentiment which in all proba- 
bility had its tinge of envy and resentment.” 
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That he should have felt this way is not 
hard to understand, for recognition was 
withheld from him while it was given 
unstintingly to Dario. The literary world 
of Latin America reacted with enthusiasm 
and praise to Dario’s poetry while Silva’s 
best efforts were received with derision or 
indifference. 

What Silva thought of Dario is evident 
in his scathing allusion to the “Rubén 
Dariacios, imitadores de Catulle Mendeés,”* 
a comment made in a letter to Sanin Cano 
long familiar to all acquainted with Mod- 
ernist literature. Even more conclusive is 
the testimony of the parody® “Sinfonia de 
color de fresa en leche” which begins with 
the following stanza: 
jRitmica Reina lirica! con venusinos 
cantos de sol y rosa, de mirra y laca, 

y policromos cromos de tonos mil 

ove, los constelados versos mirrinos, 

escuchame esta historia Rubendariaca, 

de la princésa Verde y el Paje Abril, rubio y 
sutil, 1° 

It is highly probable that Silva’s attitude 
toward Dario was determined quite as 
much by personal incompatibility as by 
literary rivalry or differences in esthetic 
concepts. Silva, the born aristocrat, must 
have felt contempt for Dario the commoner, 
who had aristocratic pretensions without 
any of the antecedents. The two poets 
never met personally but it is unlikely that 
a meeting would have done much to change 
Silva’s attitude. Dario’s plebeian origins 
would have been enough to predispose Sil- 
va to dislike him. Even his most zealous 
partisans make no attempt to disguise Sil- 
va's disdain for the vulgarity he discovered 
in the great majority of human beings. Al- 
berto Miramén, to cite one such example, 
makes the following comment: “y no sélo 
despreciaba en su fuero interno al rebaho 
humano, sino que también manifestaba 
publicamente despego.”'? Miramén 


notes also the fastidiousness and pretense 
evident in Silva’s dress and mannerisms: 
. .. era un dandy hasta lo intimo del 
alma, un impecable de la estirpe de Brum- 
mel, y por eso cuidaba tanto de la expre- 


“ 
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sién de su rostro como de los detalles de su 
indumentaria.”!2 


Both in appearance and _ personality 
Dario was a bird of an entirely different 
feather. It is true that after he had won 
prestige as a poet he achieved an urbanity 
which many of his friends and_ his 
acquaintances found worthy of mention. 
Amado Nervo, for instance, spoke of him 
as “siempre atico y fino’;'* Maximo Soto 
Hall was even more impressed, on their 
first meeting, with Dario’s air of distinction: 
“Habia cierto refinamiento, casi dandesco, 
en su indumentaria y una rara distincién 
en todo él.”’* However Dario could also 
make the opposite impression. Manuel 
Ugarte, who knew him well, considered 
bashfulness to be Dario’s most distinguish- 
ing trait.’ Luis Cruz Meza recalls the long 
tight fitting trousers and pointed shoes worn 
by Dario—when he was about eighteen— ° 
on a visit to the home of the former, and 
that he recited some of his verses with 
downcast eyes and Nicaraguan accent." 
An amusing sketch of Dario is drawn by 
another friend, Ossa Borne, depicting the 
poet as he looked at the age of nineteen 
shortly after his arrival in Chile: 

Una noche Manuel Rodriguez se aparecid 
acompafiado de un personaje extrafio, flaco, 
moreno, marcadamente moreno, de_ facciones 
niponas, de cabello lacio, negro, sin brillo, que 
vestia ropas que gritaban el recién salido de la 
tienda y en las que parecia sentirse cohibido, 
enredado para andar, amarrado para saludar, des- 
confiado, retraido, de escasa wel « on lenta y sin 
animacion; pero con una gran vida en los ojos 
pardos, un tanto recogidos, faltos de franqueza, 
inquisidores. Era Rubén Dario.17 

Taking Dario’s youthfulness into con- 
sideration, his awkwardness on these oc- 
casions cannot be judged as a lack of good 
breeding, but he demonstrated at a much 
more mature period in his life that he 
could easily revert to a state of lusty vul- 
garity in his manner of living. When Juan 
Ramon Jiménez first became acquainted 
with Dario—who was then thirty-three— 
the latter was living in what Jiménez de- 
scribed as “un piso bajo con algo de carcel.” 
Dario shared these dingy quarters with 
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Francisca Sanchez, the illiterate peasant 
girl who was for many years his common- 
law wife. Here he behaved in the unin- 
hibited manner of a man at home in his 
surroundings: “Rubén Dario estaba casi 
siempre sentado en la cama, en camiseta, 
o escribia quizas, de pie, sobre una cémoda, 
con su levita estallada y su sombrero de 
copa puesta.”'S 

Much other evidence could be adduced 
to show that in their proclivities as well as 
the environment in which their personali- 
ties were formed, Dario and Silva were so 
far apart that it would have been difficult 
for any real rapport ever to exist between 
them. Even if Silva had not regarded Dario 
as a literary rival, one may seriously doubt 
that he would ever have accorded him his 
friendship. 

Dario was by nature a more genial, and 
expansive type than Silva and less inclined 
to hold grudges. Although he may have 
been aware that Silva esteemed him little 
there is no evidence that he ever resented 
the Colombian poet, or even considered 
him a rival, until a number of years after 
Silva’s death. However, Silva’s posthumous 
vindication and tragically-belated recogni- 
tion did, in a sense, affect Dario’s reputa- 
tion, especially so far as his prestige as lead- 
er of the new literary movement was con- 
cerned. In a letter to Juan Ramon Jiménez 
Dario unburdens himself with unusual 
frankness, showing his concern and irrita- 
tion over certain critical judgments which 
he considers biased, and prejudicial to his 
fame. The letter is a document of unusual 
importance in the history of Modernism: 

Malaga, 24 Enero 19049 
Mi muy querido Poeta, 

Recibi su libro encantador. Lo que pienso lo 
vera V. en La Nacion, a donde envio esta tarde 
mis impresiones.*° Pero ya V. sabe bien lo que 
eae Con su libro no recibi carta ninguna. 

asaré por el consulado. 

Que siga su hermosa primavera produciendo. 
Arias tristes me ha deleitado triste, melancdlica- 
mente. Bella idea la de las introducciones de 
Schubert. “De la musique avant toute chose!” 
como quiere nuestro Pauvre Lélian.*! 


CIntimismo: Le envio una enquéte que esta 
publicando La Nacién enviado por Gémez Ca- 
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trillo,2?_ que, si tiene talento especial, no tiene 
probidad artistica segun confesion propia. Hay 
que mostrarla a los compafieros,?* para que se 
aclfren las cosas y no se dé en un organo serio 
gato por liebre respecto a la nueva mentalidad 
espaniola. ) 
Otra cosa. En la revista de Nervo, el ta 
Tablada, al hacer un medallén de J. A. Silva, 
repite una inexactitud afirmada en un numero 
pasado del Mercure de France por un senor 
Bengoechea de Bogota. Y es, que, para alabar al 
exquisito y gran poeta que fué Silva, se dice, 
erroneamente, que el movimiento “moderno” de 
América se debié a él, Yo no reclamo nada para 
mi talento, ni para mi corta obra; pero si para la 
verdad en la historia de nuestras letras castellanas. 
Es cuestion de fechas. Cuando yo publiqué mi 
cancion del Oro y todo lo que constituye Azul, 
no se conocia en absoluto ni el nombre ni los 
trabajos de Silva. Mas aun, en ciertas prosas de 
Silva, un entendido, ve la influencia de Azul. 
Bengoechea no dira la verdad por “patriotismo” 
y Tablada por algun otro motivo. Pero en Améri- 
ca y Espafia (Valera) tengo yo testigos del origen 
el movimiento. Y en ciertas palabras escritas, 
mucho tiempo después, por el mismo Rueda, 
encabezando el prélogo lirico que hice para su 
“En Tropel” se puede hallar algo . . . En cuanto 
a Francia, saben bien desde cuando comenzaron 
mis trabajos, personas como Madame Rachilde, 
Rémy de Gourmont, Richepin, José Maria Here- 
dia. Verdad y justicia no estan demas cuando se 
piensa y siente de buena voluntad 

Suyo, con el corazén 

R. Dario 

Otrosi, lo principal con las pruebas—que me pon- 
gan espacios blancos de interlineas iiles de las 
usuales, por causa de estética political jQué 
diria el Yankee!* 
*“Oda a Roosevelt’”’24 


It was now Dario’s turn to be piqued by 
the praise that Silva’s poetry had elicited, 
a curious reversal of the earlier situation, 
yet Dario’s reaction was not so much a dis- 
play of jealousy of Silva—whom he did not 
malign in any way—as it was of indignation 
against what he considered unfairness on 
the part of two critics. 

The “revista de Nervo” to which Dario 
alludes in his letter was the Revista Mo- 
derna de México** edited by Amado Nervo. 
One of the features of this magazine was 
its series of Mascaras or engravings of con- 
temporary writers followed by a literary 
sketch of the author concerned. Each issue 
of the Revista Moderna de México began 
with one of these mdscaras and the accom- 
panying sketch. The one for November, 
1903 was a tribute to José Asuncién Silva 
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written by José Juan Tablada, a regular 
contributor to the magazine. The following 
passage is the only one which could have 
offended Dario but it unquestionably did: 


Su principal cardcter fué la originalidad vi- 
dente. Se adelanté pasmosamente a su época. 
Destloré el cordaje de la lira verlainiana cuando 
Verlaine no habia aun nacido a nuestra admira- 
cion. Presintid las sutilezas magas de Maeterlinck 
y de Rodenbach, y antes que este ultimo definid 
el alma de las cosas; se sirvié de las rimas ricas y 
de los metros raros que hicieron luego originales 
a otros poetas. Fué el precursor de la ‘Idea Nueva, 
el Profeta del modernismo y el iniciador?* de los 
actuales Evengelios,*7 


The article “por un sefor Bengoechea 
de Bogota” appeared in the May, 1903 
issue of the Mercure de France. It is a rath- 
er long study both biographical and critical 
in scope. In his opening paragraph the au- 
thor alludes to Silva as “celui qui fut en 
Amérique l'initiateur du mouvement litté- 
raire moderne et dont l'influence indéniable 
et salutaire se fait encore sentir .. .” 
Toward the end of the article, after eulo- 
gizing Silva, Bengoechea takes direct aim 
at Dario in a jibe of a rather personal 
nature: 


Je n’en dirai pas autant, au risque de m’attirer 

quelques foudres, de Rubén Dario, dont le tapage 
fait autour de son nom, je ne sais pourquoi, 
m’agace. Non que je nie l'incontestable talent de 
Yauteur des Prosas profanas, la virtuosité trés 
sire de sa touche, sa patte de maitre. Mais ses 
vers me font toujours l’effet d’emprunts faits au 
frangais. J’y découvre trop facilement les sources 
de son inspiration. Les Parnassiens, les Décadents, 
les Symbolistes, tout cela se presse confusément 
dans ses vers qui, je l'avoue, me font regretter les 
originaux. Sa langue méme fourmille de gallicis- 
mes. Rien de tel chez Silva, od l’'inspiration, je le 
répéte, reste absolument personnelle. La est la 
supérieurité de l’auteur du Nocturno.28 


Dario would have had to be a person of 
saintly forbearance to ignore Bengoechea’s 
depreciatory criticism. That he attributed 
the Colombian’s remarks to “patriotismo” 
shows both insight and commendable re- 
straint. Silva would certainly not have 
been so gentle in a similar situation. Never- 
theless Dario showed plainly that Bengoe- 
chea and Tablada had both wounded his 
ego in a particularly vulnerable spot: his 
pride in being the initiator of a new poetic 
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movement in the Spanish-speaking world. 

There is no reason to question the sin- 
cerity of Dario’s claim but its acceptance as 
honest opinion does not confirm it as fact. 
Conversely, Miramén’s insistence that 
“Dario se inspira en Silva sin confesarlo 
jamas”*” does nothing to establish the pri- 
ority and superiority of Silva’s contribu- 
tion to Modernism. It is doubtful that 
either poet exerted a decisive influence on 
the other. If there are occasional similari- 
ties, it is more a matter of coincidence than 
imitation. Both Dario and Silva were con- 
cerned with changing the staid and pom- 
pous character of Hispanic poetry, bringing 
a new suppleness to its stiff-jointed rhythms 
and giving it greater intensity and subtlety. 
Each worked independently of the other, 
but one should not overlook the fact that 
each underwent some of the same funda- 
mental influences as the other. Bécquer, 
for instance, had a great deal to do with 
the early orientation of both poets. Ver- 
laine was very important in their later de- 
velopment; both had a great admiration for 
Poe. Although they drew from a wide 
variety of foreign sources both had the 
capacity to assimilate, and the talent to 
transform rather than to imitate. Each 
made a contribution of his own to Latin 
American poetry leaving it much richer 
than it had been before. Dario’s influence 
was more immediate and widespread, for 
his contacts with other poets of his day 
were far more extensive than Silva’s. In 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, Madrid, and Paris 
he was surrounded by the leading writers 
of the Modernist generation. Through 
magazines and newspapers of Latin Ameri- 
ca, Spain, and even France his works came 
to have a wide circulation.*° Because of 
this, there is some validity to his claim that 
his poetic innovations predated those of 
Silva—certainly they were the first to be- 
come widely known. However, admitting 
the talent and originality of the two poets, 
the question of priority seems unimportant. 
The fact that each made an extensive and 
enduring contribution to Latin American 
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poetry is of greater consequence than which 
may have, or may not have, taken the first 
step in it’s new direction. What is likely to 
be of greatest interest to students of Latin 
American literature is what the controversy 
brings to light so far as the personalities of 
the two poets are concerned. 


NOTES 


1 Manuel Pedro Gonzalez has demonstrated the 
inaccuracy—and in his view the assininity—of 
designating Silva, Marti, Gutiérrez Najera and 
Julian del Casal as “Precursors” of Modernism 
when in reality they are as authentic Modernists 
as Dario or any of the other writers ordinarily 
classified as such: “Ignoro cuando ni quien fué 
el primero que clasificé a José Asuncién Silva, 
Juli4n del Casal, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera y 
José Marti como precursores del modernismo. No 
conozco otro dislate o supercheria literaria que 
haya corrido con tanta fortuna, pues todavia se 
repite—y se acepta—por criticos e historiadores 
solventes el fraudulento desatino. Lo unico cierto 
es que quienquiera que haya sido el originador 
del mendaz encasillamiento no conocia bien—ni 
se preocupé de estudiar seriamente—a ninguno de 
los cuatro poetas aludidos. Ninguno de ellos es 
“precursor” sino modernista ciento por ciento. En 
su caso—como en el de Dario—hay que exceptuar 
su labor primigenia que por incipiente y de 
tanteo carece de vigor y originalidad. Pero, urge 
desfacer el entuerto y restituir a los cuatro aedas 
la categoria estética que les corresponde.” Manuel 
Pedro Gonzalez, “José Marti: jerarca del moder- 
nismo”, Misceldnea de estudios dedicados al Dr. 
Fernando Ortiz por sus discipulos, colegas y 
amigos (La Habana, 1956), p. 3. 
2 Silva himself did not give the poem this title. 
Editors took the liberty of assigning titles to some 
of his poems. See Carlos Garcia Prada, Estudios 
ispanoamericanos (México, 1945), p, 148. 
’Baldomero Sanin Cano, Letras colombianas 
(México, 1944), p. 183. 
4“Creen algunos que Silva no formé en las filas 
del modernismo, y que aun Ilegé a oponerse a él] 
sin comprenderlo. Nada mas absurdo. De haber 
vivido mas, quizds habria sido su pontifice mayor. 
Silva contribuyé por manera decisiva a hacer del 
idioma castellano un instrumento capaz de di- 
versas y delicadas resonancias, y sin duda su 
influencia en la fijacién de nuevas formas artisti- 
cas fué mas noble y depurada que la de Dario, 
pues siendo como fué un auténtico aristécrata, 
amo la sencillez y no se dejé engafiar—como le 
sucedié6 muchas veces a Rubén—por los colores 
violentos, ni los lujos excesivos de gusto barbaro 
y chillén.” Carlos Garcia Prada in José Asuncion 
Silva, prosas y versos (México, 1942), “Introduc- 
cién,” p. XxIx. 
5 José J. Ortega, Historia de la literatura colom- 
biana (Bogota, 1935), p. 579. 
6 Alberto Miramon, José Asuncidn Silva (Bogota, 
1937), p. 173. 
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7 Edelberto Torres comments that Silva might 
have been expected to sympathize with Dario 
since they had similar esthetic aspirations but 
that instead Silva “se enfurece contra él.” Torres 
adds: “El renombre de Dario escuece a Silva y 
no lo oculta.” Edelberto Torres, La dramatica 
vida de Rubén Dario (Guatemala, 1952), p. 198. 
8 Dario himself admitted his indebtedness to 
Catulle Mendés. Commenting on certain innova- 
tions introduced in Azul he makes the following 
statement: “El origen de la novedad fué mi 
reciente conocimiento de autores franceses del 
Parnaso, pues a la sazén la lucha simbolista 
apenas comenzaba en Francia y no era conocida 
en nuestra America. Fué Catulle Mendés mi 
verdadero iniciador, un Mendes traducido, pues 
mi francés todavia era precario.” 
Rubén Dario, El viaje a Nicaragua e historia de 
mis libros (Madrid, 1917), p. 170. 
® Silva's “Nocturno” was itself parodied by the 
Colombian novelist Lorenzo Marroquin in his 
novel Pax. The second stanza of the parody be- 
gins in the following manner: 

Una noche, 

Una noche, 

A la una, a las dos de la mafiana, 

A la una, 

A las dos, 

A las tres de la mafiana, 

Desvelado el penitente por las ranas y las ratas, 
Por las ranas que en los fosos del convento 
Croteraban, 

Por las ratas que rofan, 
Que roian con sus dientes en los bordes de las 
paginas... 

10 See Edelberto Torres, op. cit., p. 199. 
1! Miramén, op. cit., p. 53. 
12 Thid., p. 120. 
18 See note 27, 
'* Maximo Soto-Hall, Revelaciones intimas de 
Rubén Dario (Buenos Aires, 1925), p. 32. 
15 Manuel Ugarte, “La timidez de Rubén Dario,” 
Repertorio Americano, San José, Costa Rica, 23 
de agosto, 1941, p. 216. 
16 Luis Cruz Meza, “Ratos mfos con algunos 
poetas de América,” Repertorio Americano, 28 de 
junio, 1941, p. 
17 Arturo Torres Rioseco, Vida y poesia de Rubén 
Dario (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 29. 
18 Juan Ramoén Jiménez, “Recuerdo al primer 
Villaespesa,” El Sol (Madrid, 10 de mayo, 1936). 
19° Dario spent the winter of 1903-1904 in Malaga 
to escape the rigors of the Parisian winter. In 
October he had written Jiménez of his intention 
to go to Malaga: “A Malaga me voy porque cada 
invierno me amenaza aqui una congestién pul- 
monar. Voy por el sol.” 
2° The book to which Dario alludes in Arias 
tristes, published in 1903. Dario’s article in La 
Nacion praised Juan Ramén Jiménez highly. It 
later appeared in his volume of collected articles, 
sketches etc., Tierras solares. 
21 Verlaine’s fanciful rearrangement of the letters 
of his own name. 
22 Silva and Dario had at least one thing in com- 
mon, their dislike of Gomez Carrillo. After his 
brief service in the Colombian diplomatic corps 
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in Caracas, Silva returned to his own country by 
boat. This was one of the most unfortunate ex- 
periences of his life, for the boat foundered on 
rocks off the Colombian coast and sank taking 
with it all of Silva’s manuscripts. One of the 
passengers on board the ship was Gomez Carrillo 
who, according to Silva, displayed a remarkable 
aptitude for making an ass of himself. 

23 The allusion must be to the other writers who 
collaborated with Juan Ramon Jiménez in editing 
the literary magazine Helios: Agustin Querol, 
Martinez Sierra, Ramon Peréz de Ayala, Carlos 
Navarro Lamarca, and Pedro Gonzalez Blanco. 

24 The original of this letter is one of a large 
number of similar ones, written by leading 
literary figures of Spain and Spanish America 
to Juan Ramon Jiménez and donated by the 
latter in 1954 to the Library of Congress. The 
note “Oda a Roosevelt” was written at the end 
of the letter. 

25 This magazine, founded by Nervo and Jesus 
E. Valenzuela was the leading literary review of 
Mexico during the early years of the twentieth 
century. 

2° Tablada may have been partly responsible for 
what inaccuracy there may be in applying the 
term precursor to Silva and the other early Mod- 
ernists. However, since he also uses the term 
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iniciador, it is evident that he does not mean to 
exclude Silva from Modernism but rather to 
credit him with starting it. 
27 José Juan Tablada, “J. Asuncién Silva,” Re- 
vista Moderna de México (México, noviembre de 
1903), pp. 143-144. 

he next issue of the Revista Moderna de 
Mexico published a mascara of Dario, the sketch 
this time being written by Amado Nervo. It was 
affectionate and whimsical in tone, bringing out 
some of Dario’s foibles, but paying high tribute 
to his poetry, as is evident in the commentary: 
. el idioma le debe muchos nuevos florones, 
los mds bellos de su verndcula diadema . . .” 
28 Alfred de Bengoechea, “José Asuncién Silva,” 
Mercure de France (Paris, May, 1903) p. 572. 
29 Miramon, op. cit., p. 179. 
°0 Dario wrote not only for such well known 
Latin American publications as Revista Azul, 
Revista Moderna de México, La Nacion, Revista 
de América but for those of Spain as well: Alma 
espanola, Helios, Renacimiento, Blanco y negro 
and others. In Paris he became the literary editor 
of the two journals Mundial and Elegancias 
founded by the two Uruguayans, Alfredo and 
Armando Guido. See Edelberto Torres, op. cit., 
pp. 379-404. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 


SHOP-TALK 


SPANISH, LANGUAGE OF THE AMERICAS 


THEODORE ANDERSSON 


University of Texas 


I should like to explore together with 
you some of the meanings suggested by this 
title which has been assigned to me. 

In what direction does the mind take off 
when the word Spanish is mentioned? 

We may think of Spanish as one of the 
international languages. With an estimated 
150 million or more native speakers in 
Spain, North Africa, the Near East, the 
Philippines, and throughout Spanish 
America, it ranks fifth among the languages 
of the world. Chinese in its various dialects 
ranks first with an estimated 500 million or 
more. It is startling to consider that one 
person out of four on our planet speaks 
Chinese, and yet Chinese is taught in only 
29 institutions of higher education and one 
high school in the U.S. There are only 
about half as many speakers of English as 
of Chinese, an estimated 275 million. 
Hindi and Urdu, closely related and there- 
fore considered together, rank third with 
an estimated 150 million native speakers. 
There are also about the same number of 
native speakers of Russian. Following close- 
ly, Spanish is in fifth place, and then come 
German and Japanese with about 100 mil- 
lion speakers each. If we go down the list 
to 50 million speakers, we must include 
Malay, the national language of Indonesia, 
with 70 million speakers; Bengali, another 
language of India and of East Pakistan, 
with 67 million; Arabic, French, and 
Portuguese, with 65 million each; and 
finally Italian with 50 million. Let us note 
in passing that the five official languages 
of the UN include first place Chinese, 
second place English, Russian (which is 
tied for third place), fifth place Spanish, 
and French (which is tied for tenth place). 

My sub-+title, Spanish of the Americas, 
bids us come a little nearer home, but the 
horizons are still vast, for they include 18 


* Paper presented at the Pan American Round 
Table meeting of Nev. 3, 1958 in Austin, Texas. 


independent Spanish American nations, 9 
in South America and 9 to the north, of 
which 6 constitute Central America. The 
remaining 3, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Mexico, are our near neighbors. 

Furthermore, the boundaries between 
Latin America and Anglo-Saxon America 
provide no real obstacle. In addition to the 
original Spanish-speaking population resid- 
ing in our Southwest and their descendants, 
we have had a considerable immigration 
from Mexico and our other Southern 
neighbors. The estimated 4 to 5 million 
native speakers of Spanish who live within 
our borders, of whom about a million are 
in Texas, constitute a precious human, lin- 
guistic, cultural, and political resource. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is a 
particularly fertile supplier of Spanish- 
speaking U.S. citizens. For pina one 
child out of 10 in the N.Y.C. schools is a 
Puerto Rican. 


But the mind can follow another track, 
and this is almost invariably the track fol- 
lowed by people I meet as I travel. The 
minute a traveling companion learns that 
I am a language teacher he thinks, and 
usually says, “Oh, yes, I studied Spanish 
for two years, but it never did me any good. 
When I went to South America, I found 
I couldn’t understand or speak at all.” Of 
course, there is no reason he should, after 
a mere two-year exposure. Compare this 
with the 6, 8, or 10-year sequence of lan- 
guage study in Europe and other parts of 
the world. Compare it particularly with the 
regular 6-year sequence in the Russian 10- 
year school, with the three special 10-year 
language schools in Moscow, and the spe- 
cial language and area institutes following 
the 10-year school in many parts of Russia. 

But what my fellow travelers particularly 
resent is that their 2-year exposure did not 
even begin to prepare them to understand 
and speak Spanish. Instead their teachers 
tried, without much success and certainly 
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without arousing much interest, to teach 
grammar, translation, and reading. It is 
this grammar-translation tradition which 
lay behind our linguistic fiasco in World 
War Il and which made necessary a $40 
million crash program which itself did not 
have time to become fully effective. It is 
the persistance of an ineffectual 2-year 
language sequence with its grammar-trans- 
lation emphasis which in the face of Rus- 
sian educational superiority threatens our 
national security. And it is in partial an- 
swer to this threat that the 85th Congress 
passed the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 offering to the States, without 
interfering with their traditional control of 
education, financial aid for improving the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages, in the national interest. 
Congress is not interested, however, in sup- 
porting the kind of teaching which has 
already proved unsatisfactory. Instead, the 
new Act specifies the use of “new methods 
and materials.” Briefly, these consist of an 
initial emphasis on hearing, understanding, 
and speaking and require the use in lan- 
guage laboratories of recordings by native 
speakers and of visual materials. 

Another path followed by the mind 
when one talks about Spanish, especially 
about the teaching or learning of Spanish, 
is the following: If one is to learn or teach 
Spanish, what is the best kind of Spanish? 
What is good Spanish, or correct Spanish? 
Some serious misconceptions exist on this 
point. When I first studied Spanish back 
in the 20’s, the Spanish teaching profession 
was sharply, even bitterly, divided, so little 
have we learned about composing our dif- 
ferences. The majority of professors regard- 
ed it as a matter of life or death that thev 
teach so-called Castilian Spanish, just as to 
this day most European teachers of English 
would feel unworthy of their high calling 
if they taught anything but British Eng- 
lish. Fortunately, I fell under the influence 
of a distinguished rebel at Yale named 
Frederick Bliss Luquiens who, without con- 
sidering the question very important, 
thought it more natural for us in the U.S. 
to learn a form of Spanish which was cur- 
rent in Spanish America. As a result, among 
my instructors were a Chilean, a Peruvian, 
and an Ecuadorean. 
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The false belief that there exists one 
standard form of “good” or “correct” Span- 
ish is widespread. | have heard it many 
times since coming to Texas. For example, 
I have heard a school principal say about 
his so-called Latin children, “They don't 
speak either English or Spanish.” And yet 
when they return to their families or play 
with other Spanish-speaking children, the 
leave no doubt as to their ability to ak 
Spanish. Even Spanish speakers themselves 
are infected with this idea and often apolo- 
gize for speaking a local dialect. We all 
start by speaking our local dialect, nor 
would our speech ever change if we did not 
move out of our own cultural group. 

One reason that language plays such an 
unworthy role in our aa al and college 
program is that educators, including lan- 
guage teachers, too often fail to under- 
stand the essential nature of language. 
Language is one of the most sensitive and 
important components of human behavior. 
It is learned from those around one and it 
conforms exactly to the speech of one’s 
group. Conforming to the established 
standard it is perfectly correct and needs 
no apology. 

But human behavior is not immutable— 
though it is immutably human. Nor is 
language (in the sense of speech) immuta- 
ble. One of the goals of education is the 
cultivation and refinement of human be- 
havior. This is best accomplished by view- 
ing one’s own cultural environment from 
the outside by living in another. We are 
all conscious of living in a mobile world. It 
is said that one family out of five moves 
every year. This is equivalent to saying that 
every family moves on the average once 
every five years. Over 50,000 American 
students travel abroad annually, 100,000 
Americans conduct business enterprises 
abroad, over a million service men are 
stationed in 900 foreign installations, and 
it is estimated that well over a million 
Americans travel every vear beyond North 
America. During World War II and the 
Korean War 11 million Americans served 
abroad, and 100,000 of them brought home 
foreign wives—a massive and on the whole 
successful experiment in international un- 
derstanding. And now the introduction of 
the jet liner suddenly shrinks our planet by 
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another third. 

New cultural environments call for new 
modes of behavior, and chief among these 
is the way we speak. Spanish happens to 
have this remarkable advantage: that 
though it is spoken in widely separated 

rts of the world, it is mutually compre- 
Rensible everywhere. We need therefore 
not hesitate to accept as models cultivated 
speakers from any part of the Hispanic 
world. 

A related misconception is that Spanish 
is primarily written and only secondarily 
spoken. The result of this misconception is 
that teachers who themselves may not 
speak Spanish very well but who have 
learned to read it, teach others to read be- 
fore they have learned to understand the 
spoken language and to speak it. This is, 
of course, turning things upside down. We 
learn our own languages by ear entirely 
until the age of 5 or 6, then learn to read 
and write, and finally study the grammar, 
whereas with a second language we start 
with grammar, reading, writing, then speak- 
ing, and finally, if at all, understanding the 
spoken word. 

Let me try to explain how mischievous 
this is. The ear is the essential organ for 
learning speech. Only the deaf are mute. 
Consider how thoroughly trained our ear 
is by the age of 5%, for we are able to 
understand anything in our own dialect 
that falls within our experience—and this 
without even hearing more than a part of 
the actual sounds. Even as infants we can 
detect the subtle variations of stress or in- 
tonation which connote approval, dis- 
pleasure, amusement, anger, joy, distress, 
fear, etc. And then, ironically, when the 
school takes over, the training of the ear 
declines and in some cases almost ceases. 
Such essentials as music and the oral in- 
terpretation of literature are treated only 
incidentally. And in second-language 
teaching ear-training is almost completely 
neglected. What would we do without 
Life, Look, and the pursuit of television? 
It is my conviction, subject to experimental 
confirmation, that the use of the eyes to 
get meaning from writing or print actually 
prevents the ear from developing skill in 
getting meaning from speech. An analogy 
is trying to learn the touch system on the 
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pes without taking one’s eyes off the 
eys. 

The confusion of language with literacy 
reminds me of Norman Cousins’ experience 
on his trip around the world reported in 
his book Who speaks for man? He tells 
about having a long conversation with a 
peasant in India who was well informed on 
a variety of subjects. These he discussed 
so ably that Norman Cousins was amazed 
when he learned that the Indian could 
neither read nor write. Then it struck him 
how wrong we are when we equate educa- 
tion with literacy. 

r minds may follow these or any num- 
ber of other paths. I should like, however, 
to explore briefly one line of thought I find 
particularly appealing. Let me start with 
an anecdote: “One day in a supermarket I 
heard an American mother call out to her 
eight-year old daughter, saying that they 
were ready to go. The little girl looked 
frightened, peered around to see if anyone 
had overheard, and then in a hushed but 
intense whisper remonstrated with her 
mother. Why this strange reaction? Simply 
this, that the mother, a native American 
citizen of Puerto Rican birth, used her 
mother tongue: “Ven aca, nos vamos.” The 
little girl, afraid of being conspicuous, re- 
sented being spoken to in a “foreign” 
language. 

How many of the twenty million Ameri- 
cans who as children heard a language 
other than English spoken in their homes 
will be reminded by this incident of a 
personal experience? I myself am one, for 
at the age of six I returned with my mother 
from a two-year stay in Sweden, hardly 
able to say a word in English. I still remem- 
ber my fear of being discovered by other 
children to be the kind of curiositv—even 
monstrosity—that spoke an_ outlandish 
tongue called Swedish. Fortunately, my 
mother and my first school teacher put 
their heads together and I was not called 
on in the classroom for the three or four 
wecks I needed to regain the use of English. 

Later on, these children or their children 
realize the lost possibilities, but often it is 
too late to do anything about it. There 
exists then, I think we must all recognize, 
a social climate which is negative and 
destructive in effect. Is this climate inevit- 
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able? I think not. I believe it can, given 
the desire on the part of a few informed 
people, be made to yield to certain im- 
proved educational practices. 

What are the steps that suggest them- 
selves? 

First, the problem must be understood, 
by the language teaching profession, by 
educators in general, and by the general 
public, which has final responsibility for 
our educational system. 

The language teaching profession has 
made considerable progress in the last few 
years in understanding the nature of lan- 
guage and how it is best learned. Some 
progress has been made also in communi- 
cating to educators in general what has 
been learned. And the general public has 
become much more interested and _ better 
informed about foreign language problems. 
But the particular problem of relating lan- 
guage learning to interpersonal, intercul- 
tural, and international understanding re- 
mains almost totally unsolved. And small 
wonder, given the delicacy and complexity 
of the problem. We have seen some of the 
misconceptions popularly held about lan- 
guage, but even more distressing are the 
prejudices which groups of people have 
about one another and which are often 
symbolized by language. 

Arnold M. Rose, who is studying “The 
roots of prejudice” in a series of articles in 
The Unesco Courier, points out that “prej- 
udice is learned” and “that it can be learned 
by children as young as 4 years old.” He 
goes on to say that “the teaching of preju- 
dice is, of course, not inevitable. Some 
parents, even those who live in predomi- 
nantly prejudiced cultures, bring up their 
children to be broadminded and free from 
prejudice. Also children and adults who 
have been taught prejudice can unlearn it. 
Wise parents, teachers, friends, and books 
can explain the errors and dangers of pre}- 
udice. General education or a religious or 
humanitarian impulse can lead to a self- 
examination which sometimes dissolves 
prejudice.” 

It would be presumptuous of me to pre- 
sent a blueprint for the wholesale eradica- 
tion of linguistic ignorance and cultural 
prejudice. Let me instead describe an ex- 
perimental program which attempts a 
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modest first step in what we hope is the 
right direction. Sponsored jointly by The 
University of Texas Research Institute and 
the Austin Public Schools, it is conducted 
jointly by the College of Education and the 
Department of Romance Languages. We 
call it “An Elementary School Language 
Experiment: Literacy in Two Languages.” 
In 4 elementary schools we are introducing 
Spanish into the first grades. In 3 of these 
schools there are various proportions of 
Spanish speakers, some of 1 know 
little or no English as they begin school. 
Our objectives are to learn as much as we 
can about the best ways of teaching the 
elements of Spanish speech to English 
speakers and the best ways of helping 
Spanish-speaking children to learn English 
and to improve their command of Spanish. 
Even more importantly, we want to en- 
courage in the Spanish-speaking children a 
confidence and sense of pride in their 
language and cultural heritage. We believe 
this can be achieved if they see that the 
English-speaking children really want to 
learn Spanish. And in the English-speaking 
children we hope to encourage a warm 
and sympathetic interest in Spanish and 
particularly in speakers of Spanish. We 
believe also that if we can create the right 
atmosphere the two groups of children will 
end by teaching each other more than can 
any teacher. 

I believe the implications of such a pro- 
gram are clear. If the children enjoy their 
language learning, they will—unlike high 
school children—tell their parents about it. 
They will teach their younger brothers and 
sisters words in the second language. They 
will play games with the neighbor children 
using the second language. And if they 
continue to learn throughout the grades. 
they will want to widen their circle of 
friends to include speakers of the second 
language. Thev will want their parents to 
take them to Mexico for extended visits. 
And I submit that parents will do more 
learning than teaching in the process. 

Is it too much to hope that if such an 
experiment proves successful and spreads 
through the schools the community itself 
will become an educating force, that all 
linguistic and cultural resources in it will 
be carefully preserved, that we will make 
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much of speakers of other languages, and 
that they will become the valued interpre- 
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ters of the U.S. abroad and of our neigh- 
bors’ cultures at home? 
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MORE ON “PLATERO Y YO” 


I, too, wondered (along with Professor 
Arturo Torres Rioseco) if Platero’s “trip to 
Yankeeland was such a good idea.” This 
was while I was considering introducing 
the story of Platero to my fifth and sixth 
grade students. We have been studying 
Spanish this year, and I wanted to share 
with my students the delightful, exquisite 
Platero y Yo. 

So, filled with mixed doubt and hope, I 
selected several vignettes from the Eloise 
Roach translation of Platero y Yo, typed, 
and mimeographed them. 

The hour and a half we spent reading 
and discussing these chapters from Platero 
was one of the most rewarding and enjoy- 
able experiences of my teaching career. 
The interest, enthusiasm, and understand- 
ing evinced by those children was far 
beyond my hopes! 

Some of the selections we enjoyed in- 
clude “Platero,” “The Consumptive Girl,” 
“The Canary Dies,” “The Crazy Man,” 
“The Thorn,” “The Mangy Dog,” and “To 
Platero in the Heaven of Moguer.” But 
these were not enough. More of Platero 
was demanded, and we read on until we 
had to stop at last for another class. The 
rapport during this time was perfect. Feel- 
ings were so poignant that many of the 
children had tears in their eyes as we 
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Among the ideas we discussed were why 
Platero was like “steel and moon silver at 
the same time,” the death of the canary, 
the cries of “crazy man,” the starkness and 
uselessness of the mangy dog’s death, the 
white butterfly at Platero’s grave, and the 
cardboard Platero. 

Later the children illustrated scenes from 
Platero, noting the lines used. These pic- 
tures were amazing in their sincerity and 
adherence both to the letter and to the 
spirit of Platero y Yo. 

For weeks and even months afterward, 
references to Platero cropped up in con- 
versation and written work. One boy built 
a wooden Platero. Another wanted to buy 
the book for his mother because he knew 
she would like it. Other children wished to 
buv the book for themselves! 

Perhaps as adults we need to credit our 
children with such qualities as sympathy, 
understanding, and appreciation of beauty, 
as well as provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to feel and express them. For children 
do possess these qualities despite the fact 
“they tote baseball bats and six shooters.” 
Not only do we need more of such works 
as Platero y Yo, but we need to make use 
of them. 

Barsara HANN 
No. Tamarind Elementary School 
Fontana, Calif. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1960 


The Nominating Committee presents 
the slate of Officers and Executive Council 
members for 1960, listed below with bio- 
graphical data. The Secretary will distrib- 
ute the ballot with the dues cards in 
October. 

Nicholson B. Adams 
Agatha Cavallo 

Josephine Jiménez 

Roberta King 

William H. Shoemaker 
Ruth Richardson, Chairman 


President 


Dwicnut L. Borincer, Univ. of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. Member since 
1942. Nominating Committee, 1950-52, 
chairman 1952. A.B. 1930, Washburn 
Coll., M.A. 1932, Univ. of Kansas, Ph.D. 
1936, Univ. of Wisconsin. Career: Asst. 
and Instr. Univ. of Wis., 1931-36; }r. Coll. 
of Kansas City, Mo., 1937; Washburn 
Municipal Univ., 1937-44; Univ. of South- 
ern Calif., 1944- . Professor of Spanish. 
Other experience: Exchange Prof. of Span- 
ish, Colegio de San Luis Gonzaga, Costa 
Rica, 1941; Sterling Fellow in Linguistics, 
Yale Univ., 1943-44: Haskins Lab. Fellow 
in Speech, 1956-57. MLA, MLASC, 
American Dialect Society, Philological So- 
ciety of the Pacific Coast, Linguistic So- 
ciety of America, Linguistic Circle of N.Y. 
Chairman of sessions at AATSP and MLA 
meetings. Author: Intensive Spanish (Phil- 
adelphia, 1948); Svanish Review Grammar 
(New York, 1956); Interrogative Struc- 
tures of American English (Amer. Dialect 
Soc., 1958). Coordinator of Working 
Committee of MLA College Language 
Manual Project. Numerous articles and 
reviews in Hispania, ML], Hisnanic Re- 
view, Language, Romance Philology, 
Words, English Journal, Writer's Forum, 
Word Study, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
Modern Language Forum, AAUP Bulle- 
tin, Journal of Higher Fducation, Litera, 
Lingua, American Speech, and other jour- 
nals. Papers at various language meetings. 


Lowett Dunnam, Univ. of Oklahoma, 


Norman. Joined AATSP in 1947. Chair- 
man National Committee on Personnel and 
Standards. Member Oklahoma Chapter. 
B.A. 1932, M.A. 1935, Univ. of Okla., 
Ph.D. 1955, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. 
Career: Idabel H.S., Okla.; Central State 
College, Edmond, Okla.; FBI, Asst. Agent, 
1942-46; Univ. of Okla., 1946-48; Asst. 
UCLA, 1948-50; Univ. of Okla., 1950- . 
Assoc. Prof. of Spanish and chairman of 
Dept. of Modern Languages. Phi Beta 
Kappa, MLA, SCMLA, Okla. Education 
Assoc., Okla. FL Assoc., Sigma Delta Pi. 
Author: Manuel Diaz Rodriguez—Vida y 
Obra, El Diario (Caracas, 1935); Manuel 
Diaz Rodriguez, Maestro del Estilo (Vene- 
zuelan Academy of Lang., 1949. Awarded 
Andrés Bello Prize of Venezuelan Acad. of 
Lit. for this work.); Rémulo Gallegos, Vida 
y Obra (Mexico City, 1957. Awarded Juan 
de Castellanos prize by M. M. Sherover 
Foundation, Caracas, for this work.) Edi- 
tor: Gallegos’ Dota Barbara (N.Y., 1942); 
Una posicién en la vida (Mexico City, 
1954). Co-editor: Cueva Ibérica (Mexico 
City, 1942). Translator and editor: The 
Aztecs: The Peorle of the Sun COkla. 
Univ. Press, 1958). Articles in Hispania, 
Books Abroad, Revista Iheroamericana, El 
Diario (Caracas), and other journals. 


Third Vice-President 


Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Member since 1947. AATSP coordinator 
for Ohio for National Defense Education 
Act. B.S. 1935, Temple Univ., M.A. 1937, 
Ph.D. 1940, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Ca- 
reer: Philadelphia high schools, 1936-39; 
Univ. of Pa., 1938-40; Univ. of Hawaii, 
1940-42; Temple Univ., 1945-46; Oberlin 
Coll., 1946- . Professor of Spanish. Visit- 
ing professor at Univ. of Calif., Berkeley; 
Western Reserve Univ.; Univ. of Southern 
Calif. Guest lecturer on Spain at Foreign 
Service Institute, Dept. of State. Professor 
of Applied Linguistics at Univ. of N. Mex. 
Institute for Secondary School Teachers of 
Spanish, 1959-60. MLA, AAUP, Linguistic 
Society of America. Author: The Latinity 
of Dated Documents in the Portuguese 
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Territory (Univ. of Pa. Press, 1941); 
Spanish for Beginners (N.Y., 1951, 2nd 
ed., 1957). Member of working committee 
of the MLA College Language Manual 
Project. Editor: Cuentos de hoy y de ayer 
(N.Y., 1956). Editor of Comparative Ro- 
mance Linguistics Newsletter. Articles and 
reviews in Hispania, Hispanic Review, 
French Review, MLJ, Romance Philology, 
Language, AAUP Bulletin, School and 
Society, and other journals. Papers at 
AATSP, MLA, Kentucky FL Conference, 
Ohio College Assoc., and other language 
meetings. 


Georce O. Scuanzer, St. John’s Univ., 
New York. Born in Vienna, Austria. Mem- 
ber since 1947. J.D. 1938, Univ. of Vienna, 
M.A. 1946, Univ. of Mo., Ph.D. 1950 
Univ. of lowa. Other graduate work in 
Oxford, Naples, Montevideo. Career: 
Northwest Mo. State Teachers Coll., 1940; 
Asst. at Univ. of Mo. and Univ. of Iowa, 
1946-48; Univ. of Kans., 1948-49; St. John’s 
Univ., 1952- . Professor of Spanish. Other 
experience: State Univ. of N.Y., summer 
1952; Queens Coll., evening courses, 1957- 
58. State Dept. grant, Montevideo-Buenos 
Aires, 1947-48. MLA, CSMLTA, Inst. Int. 
Lit. Iberoamericana, AAUP, Hispanic In- 
stitute, N.Y. Lang. Teachers Assoc., Mid- 
dle States Teachers Assoc. Articles and re- 
views in Hispania, Symposium, Revista 
Iberoamericana, The Americas, ML], and 
other journals. Papers at Kentucky FL 
Conference, AATSP meetings. 


Executive Council 


Francis C. Hayes, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville. Member since 1935. Member 
and past vice-president Florida Chapter, 

st president North Carolina Chapter. 

.A. 1928, Univ. of N.C., M.A. 1930, 
Columbia Univ., Ph.D. 1936, Univ. of 
N.C. Univ. of Madrid, summer 1929. Ca- 
reer: New York Univ., 1928-30; Charles- 
ton Coll., 1931-32; Univ. of N.C.; Guilford 
Coll., 1940-46; Univ. of Chuquisaca, Bo- 
livia, 1944-45; Univ. of Fla., 1946- . Assoc. 
Professor of Spanish. Visiting professor 
UCLA, summer 1947. Phi Beta Kappa, 
MLA, SAMLA (section chairman), Ameri- 
can Dialect Society, Southeastern Folklore 
Society. Listed in Who's Who in the South 
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and Southwest. Author: Gestures: A Work- 
ing Bibliography (Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, 1957). Articles and reviews in His- 
pania, Hispanic Review, South. Atlantic 
Bulletin, Educational Forum, Encyclopedia 
Americana, French Review, and other 
journals. Papers at various language meet- 
ings. 

Anne R. Puitiirs, George W. Hewlett 
High School, Hewlett, N.Y. Member since 
1940. Past President Long Island Chapter. 
National Awards Committee and National 
Test Development Committee for AATSP 
Examinations. A.B. 1937, New York State 
Coll. for Teachers, M.A. 1949, Spanish 
School, Middlebury Coll. Other graduate 
work: Columbia Univ., Univ. of Mexico, 
Univ. of Madrid; Univ. of Valencia; Univ. 
of Geneva, Latin American Institute. Ca- 
reer: George W. Hewlett H.S., 1939- . 
Teacher of Spanish. N.Y. State Teachers 
Assoc., N.Y. State Federation of Lang. 
Teachers, NEA. Served on Examination 
Committee for N.Y. State Regent Examina- 
tions. Papers at various language meetings. 


Mupreo C. Teen, English High 
School, Lynn, Mass. Member since 1943. 
AATSP coordinator for Massachusetts for 
National Defense Education Act. Current 
President New England Chapter and past 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer. BS. 
1933, M.A. 1942, Boston Univ. Other 
graduate work: Boston Univ., summer ses- 
sions at Univ. of Mexico (1946), Middle- 
bury French School (1951), Middlebury 
Spanish School (1952), Sorbonne (1953), 
Univ. of Madrid (1955). Career: Shrews- 
bury H.S., Mass., 1942-44; Wellesley HLS., 
Mass., 1944-46; English H.S., 1946-. 
Teacher of Spanish and French. AATF, 
NEMLA, Mass. Teachers Assoc., Pan 
American Society of New England, Span- 
ish Club of Boston, Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the NEA. Originator of The 
Spoken Spanish Contest (chairman 1953), 
chairman Audio-Visual Lang. Workshop 
(Bradford Jr. Coll., 1959), chairman of 
sections at AATSP national meeting and 
New England MLA conferences. Member 
Board of FL Consultants for Mass. Dept. 
of Education. Articles in Hispania, The 
Massachusetts Teacher, Lynn Telegram 
News, The Bay State FL Bulletin. 
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Geratp E. Wane, Univ. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. Member since 1932. Past Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer of Tennessee 
Chapter. Former chairman National Mem- 
bership Committee. B.A. cum laude 1918, 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ., M.A. 1925, Univ. 
of Wis., Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State Univ. 
Howard post-doctoral award, 1950-51, 
Ohio State Univ. Career: teacher in Ohio 
high schools, 1919-23; Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ., 1924-31; Univ. of Tenn., 1932-. 
Visiting Professor, Univ. of Wash., sum- 
mer 1952. Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. MLA (past chairman of sections), 
SAMLA (sectional officer and past member 
Executive Council), AAUP (past Presi- 
dent Tenn. Chapter), Tenn. Philological 
Assoc. (past Secretary-Treasurer), Tenn. 
Educ. Assoc., East Tenn. Educ. Assoc., 
Southern Humanities Conference, Sigma 
Delta Pi. Listed in Directory of American 
Scholars and in Who Knows and What. 
Co-author: Bibliografia de la novela colom- 
biana. Co-editor: Ciro Alegria’s El mundo 
es ancho y ajeno (N.Y., 1945). Numerous 
articles and reviews in Hispania, ML], 
Revista Iberoamericana, PMLA, Hispanic 
Review, Symposium, Bulletin of the Come- 
diantes, South Atlantic Bulletin, Books 
Abroad, Estudios, Modern Language Notes, 
and other journals. Papers at AATSP and 
MLA meetings. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Laurer H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Green- 
castle, Ind. Member since 1925. Executive 
Council, 1945-46; Sec.-Treas., 1951- . Past 
Sec.-Treas., President Indiana Chapter. 
A.B. 1924, Univ. of Mo., M.A. 1926, Univ. 
of Kans., Ph.D. 1933, Stanford Univ. 
Other graduate work: Indiana Univ., 
Univ. of Chicago, Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos, Madrid. Career: Asst. in Univ. of 
Kansas, 1924-26; Indiana Univ., 1926-27; 
Lehigh Univ., 1927-28; DePauw Univ., 
1928- . Other experience: Stanford Univ., 
1931-32; lecturer, Peruvian Institute for 


Teachers of English, Cuzco, spring 1948. 
Professor of Romance Languages. MLA, 
CSMLTA, AAUP, Sigma Delta Pi, Phi 
Sigma lota. Listed in Who's Who in 
America. Author, editor, and co-editor of 
various textbooks in Spanish. Papers at 
AATSP and other language meetings. 


Editor 


Rosert G. Meap, Jr., Univ. of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. Member since 1949. Editor of 
Hispania since 1957, Associate Editor, 
1952-57. Member of Connecticut Chap- 
ter. A.B., 1941, M.A., 1942, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, Ph.D., 1949, 
Univ. of Michigan. Career: English in- 
structor, Academia Anness, Mexico, D. F., 
1936-37; Teaching assistant in Spanish, 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 1941- 
42; Latin American Division, Office of 
Strategic Services and Department of State, 
1942-47; Fellow in Spanish and French, 
Univ. of Michigan, 1947-49; Univ. of 
Connecticut, 1949- . Associate Professor of 
Foreign Languages. Other experience: 
Univ. of Southern California, summers 
1956, 1958; New York Univ., summer 
1957; Executive Council, NCTFL, 1954-55; 
Consultant, Foreign Service Language Ex- 
amination, 1957; Advisory Committee, 
MLA College Spanish Manual, 1957; 
MLA, IILI, Hispanic Institute, AAUP, 
Sigma Delta Pi, Pi Delta Phi. Listed in 
Directory of American Scholars, Who's 
Who in American Education, Who's Who 
in the East, Dictionary of Spanish Litera- 
ture. Author of Temas hispanoamericanos 
(Mexico, 1959); Breve historia del ensayo 
hispanoamericano (Mexico, 1956); co-au- 
thor, A Guide for the Spanish Major 
(1955) and Graduate Record Examination 
in Spanish (1958). Articles, notes and re- 
views in Hispania, PMLA, Cuadernos 
Americanos, ML], Revista Iberoamericana, 
Buenos Aires Literaria, Boletin de Filologia 


Espanola, Books Abroad, RHM, and others. 
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TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE 1959 ANNUAL MEETING 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., December 28-30 


General Program Chairman: Frank Naccarato 


4:15 - 5:30 p.m. 
7:00 - 12:00 p.m. 


8:30 am. - 3:30 p.m. 
9:00 - 10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


2:15 - 5:45 p.m. 
8:15 - 9:45 p.m. 
10:00 - 11:30 p.m. 


8:00 - 10:15 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


10:30 a.m. - 12 m. 


12:30 - 2:30 p.m. 


Morton Junior College 
Cicero, I'l. 


Monday, December 28 
SNHS Officers 


Executive Council 


Tuesday, December 29 


Registration 
SNHS Meeting 


Language Session, Chairman: Norman Sacks, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


General FL Meeting Cwith MLA) 
Business Meeting 
Executive Council 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chapter Breakfast 

Registration 

Literature Session, Chairman: J. H. Parker, 
Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Luncheon 


3:00 - 4:45 p.m. 


Elementary—H.S. Session, Chairman: Mrs. Angel del Barrio, 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


MEMBERSHIP THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


At a meeting of the Membership Com- 
mittee in New York last December, there 
were a number of suggestions for increas- 
ing the numbers of AATSP. Since this 
should be the active concern of every mem- 
ber with the Committee serving to organize 
and direct the efforts, some of these sug- 
gestions are given here: 


1. Urge all members that you know to become 
active in the promotion of membership in 
AATSP. The committee alone cannot do the 
whole job. 


. Organize projects that get people out and give 
an opportunity for contacts with other teachers. 
Invite others directly or through their schools 
to attend programs, fiestas and the like, 

. Obtain lists of teachers from school principals 


—particularly in large systems—or send invita- 
tions to principals to be passed on to the 
teachers. 


. Work on the idea of being professional. Pro- 
fessional people wish to gain the aid of others 
and to give their own, and the professional 
organization (AATSP) gives the only oppor- 
tunity for this. 


- Look ahead by assigning students articles in 
ispania, thus making them aware of the 
organization and the usefulness of the journal. 


Although the organization is gradually 
increasing in size, the number of those on 
the outside who should be in still far 
exceeds those that are members. Not only 
that, but every one who is now a member 
must be alert to maintain that membership, 
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as is witnessed by Laurel Turk’s records, 
which show a large number have allowed 
their membership to lapse. Let's all keep 
our own dues paid up, and let each act as 


a committee of one to urge support of 
AATSP. 
A. W. Woo 
Chairman 


REPORT ON THE 1959 NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 


The following report on the 1959 Na- 
tional Spanish Examinations has been com- 
piled from papers received by May 15. 

The results of the second-year examina- 
tion are indicated in Table 1. Based on a 
sampling of 1956 papers, the range is from 
27 to 99. The median was 63.09 and the 
mean was 63.12. Q1 and Q3 are the quar- 
tile points. Ql was 52.81 and Q3 was 
74.22. Fifty percent of the papers fell be- 
tween the scores of 52.81 and 74.22. 

The results of the third-year examina- 
tion are indicated in Table 2. Based on a 
sampling of 558 papers, the range was from 
26 to 99. The median was 69.65 and the 
mean was 69.09. Fifty percent of the papers 
fell between 60.43 and 78.92. 

The scores of a sampling of 173 papers 
in the fourth-year examination are indicat- 
ed in Table 3. The range was from 25 to 
100. The median was 61.83 and the mean 
was 59.59. Fifty percent of the papers fell 
between 49.21 and 70.8. 

Table IV shows the medians for the dif- 
ferent sections of each examination, based 
on those tables for which sub-totals were 
calculated. Thus, in the second-year exami- 
nation, the median of the aural section was 
17.4 out of a total of 30 Cor .58), etc. In 
general, the best medians were found to be 
in the reading sections and remained rela- 
tively constant throughout. In the aural 
sections the median was low for the second 
year, but improved in the third-year, and 
went down slightly in the fourth year. In 
the grammar sections the medians remained 
about the same in the second and third 
years and went down in the fourth year. 

For purposes of comparison, Table 5 in- 
dicates median and mean scores of all 
forms of the tests administered to date. A 
pattern of consistently higher scores in the 
third year examinations is apparent. 

The Committee wishes to thank all those 
who participated in the 1959 program. The 
members of the Test Development Com- 


mittee for the 1960 examinations are: Miss 
Violet Bergquist, 1801 N. Normandy Ave., 
Chicago 35, Iil.; Dr. Donald W. Bleznick, 
Pennsylvania State Univ., University Park, 
Pa.; Miss Mildred Boyer, The Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Miss Bernice E. 
Brand, 124 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Escondi- 
do, Calif.; Mrs. W. P. Dillingham, 2109 
Trescott Dr., Tallahassee, Fla.; Dr. ares 
H. Hartsook, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 
22, Pa.; Mrs. Andrea McHenry, Houston 
Independent School District, Houston 2, 
Texas; Mrs. Anne R. Phillips, George W. 
Hewlett H.S., Hewlett, N.Y.; Mr. Stanley 
M. Sapon, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. Eugene Savaiano, Univ. of 
Wichita, Wichita 14, Kans.; Dr. ong D. 
Powell, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. Any member of the Committee will 
appreciate your suggestions. 

An increasing number of awards and 
scholarships are being obtained by the ac- 
tive Committee on Awards, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Donald G. Castanien. 
Other members include Mrs. Anne R. Phil- 
lips, Miss Violet Bergquist, Prof. Carey S. 
Crantford, Mr. Henry Mendeloff, and Mr. 
J. Vernon Morgan. 

Many chapters organized excellent local 
award programs this year. We hope even 
more will do so in 1960. The names of 
high scoring students at national and chap- 
ter levels are indicated, together with na- 
tional and local awards and scholarships. 


James D. Powe, Temple Univ. 
Joun H. Hartsoox, Temple Univ. 
Harry T. 

U.S. Armed Forces Institute 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Scores—Second Year 
Scores No. of Papers 
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TABLE 2 
Distribution of Scores—Third Year 


No. of Papers TABLE 4 


Medians for Different Sections of the 
Tests 
Year 


Ill 
Aural 


Grammar 


Reading 


30 35 
(.72) (.74) 
TABLE 5 


Comparisons with Previous Examinations 
1959 1958 1957 
Median Mean Median Mean Median Mean 
II 63.09 63.12 58.9 59.4 59. 59.07 
TABLE 3 III 69.65 69.09 75.3 73.9 68. 73.6 
Distribution of Scores—Fourth Year IV 61.83 59.59 67.2 68.2 59. 57.2 


Scores No. of Papers 
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HIspANIA 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Second Year 


Eileen Mulgrew 18, 10, 11 
Mrs. Hortensia San Juan 
Immaculata Academy 
Miami, Florida 


Ann Alexander 36, 10 
Mrs. Isabelle Reardon 
St. h’s Academy 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Ellen Magaziner 18, 10 
Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


mg Seldon 19, 10 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Geo. W, Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Mary Campins 32, 23, 9 
Miss Henriette Liboz 
Pelham Memorial H.S. 
Pelham, N.Y. 


Sandra Wolkowiez 26, 10, 44 
Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Victor Fricke 18, 10 
Miss Gertrude Tonn 
Rufus King H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rebecca Harrington 31, 10 
Mrs. L. A. Robbins 

Park Hill Senior H.S. 
Parkville, Mo, 


Daniel Kotlow 22, 10 
Dr. Joffe 

Stuyvesant H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


Ellen Lassner 42, 10 
Mrs. Menken 
Tenafly H.S. 
Tenafly, N.J. 


Charles McClain 17, 10, 44 
Mr. Cabiedes 

St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Louis, Mo. 

udith Overstreet 33, 16, 10 
firs. Viola Painter 

William Byrd H.S. 

Vinton, Va. 


David Stewart 25, 10 
Miss Margaret Batey 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Charles Bronshvag 20, 10 
Mrs. Karlin 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
New York, N.Y. 


Martha Dennis 14, 10 


Mr. Lewis Caputa 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Elise d’Nikinov 20, 10 
Mrs. Keyes 
Forest Hills H.S. 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


ohn Evans 34, 6 
Mrs. Evangeline Galas 
Horace Greeley 


Chappaqua, N.Y. 


Margaret Kodis 17, 10 
Miss Frances Malmstrom 
Brookings H.S. 
Brookings, $.D. 


Robert Leichtner 34, 10 
Mrs. Margaret V. Wojnowski 
Brighton H.S. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


Rita Herkert 32, 23 
Mr. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Township H.S. 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Beverly Jones 33, 16 
Miss Mildred Frostholm 
Gloucester H.S. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Lisa Davis 33, 16 
Mrs. D, M. Baird 
Griffin H.S. 
Griffin, Ga. 


Diane Dawson 39, 23 
Mr. James Baltz 
Boca Ciega H.S. 
Gulfport, Fla. 


Sylvia Erickson 43, 23 
Mrs. Maria J. Huber 
Fort Bragg Union H.S. 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 


Sandy Lipkin 39, 23 
Mr. James Baltz 
Boca Ciega H.S. 
Gulfport, Fla. 


Sondra Schultz 33, 16 
Miss Antoinette Varano 
Grosse Pointe 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Susan Sisco 26 

Miss Margaret Holliday 
Southwest H.S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Valerie Skorka 33, 16 
Miss Ida C. Moggio 
Agawam 
Agawam, Mass. 


Gary Stephens 34 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 


Leon H.S 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Dale Valory 43, 23 
Mr. Charles Donna 
Acalanes H.S. 
Lafayette, Calif. 


Louis Ball 31 
Mr. John Long 
Clayton H.S. 
Clayton, Mo. 


im Chapman 21 

Miss Sara Allen Mathews 
Newman H.S. 

Newman, Ga. 


Art Dover 39, 23 

Mr. D. D. Harrington 
Niles Township H.S. 
Skokie, 


Georgette Gdovin 33, 16 
Miss Fidelia A. Cummings 
Lorain H.S. 

Lorain, Ohio 


Ernia Gosporott 21 
Mr. Giannetti 
Ferndale H.S. 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Patricia King 39, 23 

Mr. Alfred Samper 
Wheaton Community H.S. 
Wheaton, IIl. 


Mary Montle 29, 38 
Sister M. Annunciata 
Xavier Preparatory School 
New Orleans, La 


Vera Samak 30, 38 
Mrs. Carmen Rehm 
Bay Shore H.S. 
Bay Shore, N.Y. 


Mildred Wagemann 39, 23 
Mrs. Seaman 

West Orange H.S. 

West Orange, N.]. 


Linda Eubank 24 

Mrs. Winona S. Botello 
Mt. Pleasant Senior H.S. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Monna Kegley 24 

Miss Suzanne Schmitt 
South Hagerstown H.S. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Barbara McLeod 23, 38 
Mrs. N 

Welland 

Welland, Ont., Canada 


Second Year 


CNon-class experience) 


Maria Gémez 24 
Miss Maria Riddle 


Eagle Pass H.S. 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Charlotte Deudree 43, 23 
Mrs. Louise Smith 
Central H.S. 

Fountain City, Tenn. 


oan Weidler 29 
Irs. Dillingham 


Leon H.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Third Year 


Robert Francis Ball 17, 3 
Mrs. Eleanor Huddleston 
Lamar H.S. 


Houston, Texas 


eanni Cassel 23, 10 
Mr. Paul J. LaMorgia 
Cheltenham H.S. 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


Karen Kirk 23, 26, 44 
Mr. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Township H.S. 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Andrea Fremon 15, 10 
Mr. Aarons 

Miami Beach H.S. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


William Burch 18, 4 
Mr. Robert J. Mignon 
E. O. Smith H.S. 
Storrs, Conn. 


Vivian Doolittle 19, 3 
Mrs. Annabel H. Miller 
Willow Glen H.S. 

San Jose, Calif. 


Ellie Eisner 14, 10 
Mr. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Township H.S. 
Park Forest, il. 


Frank Finkenberg 15, 10 
Mr. A. Sonander 
Calhoun H.S. 

Merrick, N.Y. 


Robert Stracks 15, 10 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Rick Ahrens 36, 10 

Mr. Cabiedes 

St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eliska A. Hasek 23, 41 

Mrs. Helen Parent 
Georgetown Visitation Convent 
Washington, D 

Carol Houser 37, 10 

Mr. Ruben Beltran 


Burlingame H.S. 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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Veronica Kohler 23, 41, 5 
Mr. John P. Aranguren 
California H.S. 

Whittier, Calif. 


Deanne Gillette 27, 10 
Mrs. Frances Arrieta 
Miss Burke’s School 
San Francisco, Calif. 


oan Kane 23, 33 
rs. Rosenberg 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Emily Lira 26 

Mr. Mel Lemos 

Tom S. Lubbock 
Lubbock, Texas 


Donald Lowery 42 

Mr. Ernest Howard 
Alton Senior H.S. 

Alton, Ill. 


Andrew McDonald 27 
Mr. Donald Schrump 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Axel Monroe 23, 29 
Mr. Mel Lemos 
Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Betsy Bliss 42 
Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, Ill. 


ohn DeMarchi 23, 42, 7 
Ir. Albert Sutter 
Nichols School 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Maria Kent 29, 42 
Mrs. Lydia Luna 
Hunter College H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


i Hersey 33, 28 

iss Elizabeth Huls 

Washington-Lee H.S. 

Arlington, Va. 

McCleskey 29 
Irs. Hortensia San Juan 

Immaculata Academy 

Miami, Fla. 

Sam Pasco 23, 42 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 

Leon HLS. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


ames Rogalski 27 
ts. Riccardi 

Dover H.S. 

Dover, N.J. 


Third Year 
(Non-class experience) 


Ann Abadia 26, 44 
Mrs. Hortensia San Juan 


Immaculata Academy 


Miami, Fla. 


Philip Dow 42 

Miss Dian Morgan 
Lincoln Southeast H.S. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Thomas Cigarran 27 
Miss Bartolozzi 
Pennsbury H.S. 
Yardley, Pa. 


Barbara Gray 29, 42 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 


Leon 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Fourth Year 


Francine Wiener 33, 10, 12 
Mrs. Rosenberg 

Midwood _H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


Marian Barr 13 

Mr. Oliver Washburn 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Pamela Baldwin 19, 10 
Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucille Komisar 31 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Jane Newlan 31, 10 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Doris Weinhouse 40, 10 
Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stewart Weitzman 31 

Mrs. Anne R, Phillips 
Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Deborah Sudran 33, 26, 2 
Miss Helen Fling 
Southwest H.S. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Gail Mayer 40, 10 
Miss M. Coleman 
Bound Brook H.S. 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


ulia Bock 33, 29, 10 
rs. Feigenbaum 

Walton, H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


Nancy McCombs 33, 23, 10 
Mrs. E. B. Hebblethwaite 
McLean HS. 

McLean, Va. 
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23, 10 
Mrs. Sarah Earle 

Lamar H.S. 

Houston, Texas 


Suzanne Spoden 23, 10 
Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Howard Isaacs 28, 29, 42 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami Senior H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 


Mavis Bryant 23 
Mrs. C. Nafiez 
St. Mary’s Hall 
San Antonio, Texas 


Laurie Hargis 23 
Miss Dolly D. Harrell 
Alamo Heights H.S. 


San Antonio, Texas 


acqueline Friedman 28, 40 
Liss Violet Bergquist 
Evanstown Township H.S. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Milena Modica 29, 41 
Miss Mildred E. Frostholm 
Gloucester H.S. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Margaret Ward 26, 40 
Mrs. Dolores MacDonald 
Calvin Coolidge H.S. 
Washington, D.C 


Donna Cook 35, 40, 28 
Mr. Donald Clark 


Hispania 


ohn Marshall H.S. 


ochester, N.Y. 


Elizabeth Halferty 35, 40 
Mr. Harris D. Mathewson 
California H.S. 
Whittier, Calif. 


Charles Luther 40 

Mr. Russell E. Hilliard 
Blake School 

Hopkins, Minn. 


Margaret Starcke 26 
Miss Mary Alice Porter 
S. F. Austin H.S. 


Austin, Texas 


Patricia Shannon 28, 40 
Mrs. Sarah Earle 
Lamar H.S. 

Houston, Texas 


Joan Hanawalt 29, 40, 42 
Mr. Theodore E. Seamans 
ames Marshall H.S. 

est Sacramento, Calif. 


Lynne Brauer 29, 23 
Miss G. Hutchinson 
Northside H.S. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Lee Teitelbaum 23 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mann 
Isidore Newman School 


New Orleans, La. 
Fourth Year 
(Non-class experience) 
Elsie Garcia 29, 26 


Miss Ganaia 

Washington Irving H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 

Nancy Matamoros 40, 42 
Mrs. B. Weinberg 

Charles Evans Hughes H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


Gloria Meili 23, 42, 8 
Mrs. Marie H. Stamps 
El Paso H.S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Miguel Latta 28 

Mr. Cabiedes 

St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1958 Scholarship Winners 


II Anita Aguilar 5 
Mr. C. G. Mendoza 
Thomas Jefferson H.S. 
El Paso, Texas 


Maria Cecilia Chavez 5 
Miss Esther Brown 
Austin H.S 


El Paso, Texas 


Eileen Danies 1 

Mr. Mufson 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
New York, N.Y. 

1V_ Richard Helmholz 2 
Mr. Ashby T. Ha 


St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE CHAPTER LEVEL 


This list includes the names of only those students participating in local contest programs. (Students’ 


names appearing on both lists scored high, not only at the local, but also at the national level. An 
asterisk before a student’s name indicates non-class experience.) 


BRAZOS (TEXAS) 


Thomas Hosty 

e Rev. James F. Wilson 
Saint Thomas H.S. 
Houston 

* Cielo Requenes 

Miss Katie Boxley 
Milby H.S. 

Houston 

IIL Robert Francis Ball 
Mrs. Eleanor Huddleston 
Lamar H.S 

Houston 

* Gloria Lépez 

Mrs. Mary E. Vincent 
Stephen F. Austin H.S. 
Bryan 

IV Johanna Josephson 
Mrs. Sarah Earle 

Lamar H.S. 

Houston 


BUCKEYE (OHIO) 


Il_ Louise Snyder 
Mrs. Jeanne Braun 
Springfield H.S. 
Springfield 

III Ralph Hcuse 
Miss Helen On 
Indian Hill H.S. 
Cincinnati 

Donald Wellmann 
Miss Helen Ong 
Indian Hill H.S. 
Cincinnati 

IV Roberta Coghill 
Miss Helen On 
Indian Hill H.S. 


Cincinnati 


CHICAGO AREA 
CILLINOIS) 


II Rita Herkert 


Mr. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Township H.S. 
Park Forest 


* Silvia M. Batalla 
Sister M. Benecio 
Immaculata H.S. 
Chicago 

III Karen Kirk 
Mr. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Township H.S. 
Park Forest 


* Elba Melindez 
Mrs. A. R. Nardi 
Crane Tech. H.S. 
Chicago 


IV Jacqueline Friedman 
Miss Violet Bergquist 
Evanston Township H.S. 
Evanston 


CONNECTICUT 
II Judith Conner 


Miss Irene Stanislawezyk 
Windsor H.S. 
Windsor 


* Vinerva Ramirez 
Mr. Rocco W. Sileo 
Wilby H.S. 
Waterbury 


III William Burch 
Mr. Robert J. Mignon 
E. O. Smith H.S. 
Storrs 


DELAWARE 


II Linda Eubank 
Mrs. Winona Botello 
Mt. Pleasant H.S. 
Wilmington 


III Joan Spicer 
Miss Ella R. Hoyt 
P. S. du Pont H.S. 
Wilmington 


IV Sandi Hurlong 
Miss Ella R. Hoyt 
P. S. du Pont HLS. 
Wilmington 


FLORIDA 
Il_ Eileen Mulgrew 


Mrs. Hortensia San Juan 
Immaculata Academy 
Miami 

* Jackie Sanquesa 

Mrs. Hortensia San Juan 
Immaculata Academy 
Miami 

III Judith McCleskey 
Mrs. Hortensia San Juan 
Immaculata Academy 
Miami 

* Ann Abadia 

Mrs. Hortensia San Juan 
Immaculata Academy 
Miami 


GEORGIA 


II_ Lisa Davis 
Mrs. D. M. Baird 


III Leah Johnson 
Miss Hutchinson 
Northside H.S. 
Atlanta 


IV Lynne Brauer 
Miss Hutchinson 
Northside H.S. 
Atlanta 


DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS 
II Jeanne Kirchhofer 
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Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro 


Dennis Milford 
Mr. Ernest Howard 
Alton Senior H.S. 
Alton 


III Donald Lowery 
Mr. Ernest Howard 
Alton Senior H.S. 


ton 


INDIANA 


II Gayle Wiesner 
Miss Gladys King 
Elkhart H.S. 
Elkhart 


III Sarah Miller 
Miss Mary Thumma 
Howe H.S. 
Indianapolis 


* Diana Alvarez 
Miss Edith Allen 
Arsenal Tech. H.S. 
Indianapolis 


IV Dorothy Edwards 
Mrs. Claude Richie 
Geo. Washington H.S. 
Indianapolis 


KANSAS 


II Armond Belleau 
Miss Edna Edberg 
Abilene H.S. 
Abilene 


III Kay Engler 
Mr. David Burns 
Hutchinson H.S. 
Hutchinson 


KENTUCKY 


II Sharon Terry 
Mrs. Lollis 
Danville H.S. 
Danville 


III Paul W. Kabler 
Mr. E. F. Hudkins 
du Pont Manual H.S. 
Louisville 


LLANO ESTACADO 
(TEXAS) 


II Chris Hernandez 
Mrs. E. Holt 
Seagraves H.S. 
Seagraves 


Sh Benn 
Mr. jo Hestand 
Midland H.S. 
Midland 

III Emily Lira 
Mr. Mel Lemos 


Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 
Lubbock 


Harvey Griffin 
Axel Monroe 

Mr. Mel Lemos 
Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 


Lubbock 


* Leonel Galindo 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S. 
Lubbock 


LONE STAR (TEXAS) 


Il Leon Thomsen 
Miss Virginia Hanna 
Robt. E. Lee H.S. 
Tyler 


Robert Peters 
Mr. Harrell C. Mason 
Tyler H.S. 


yler 


* Guillermo Bonacia 
Mr. Harrell C. Mason 
Tyler H.S. 

yler 


LONG BEACH 
(CALIFORNIA) 
II Diane Almack 
Sister Mary Anselm 
St. Bernard H.S. 
Playa del Rey 
* Eloina Macias 
Sister Luis M 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Los Angeles 


LONG ISLAND 
CNEW YORK) 
II Joan Seldon 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett 


* Carmen Nieves 
Mr. — De Bona 
Babylon H.S. 

New York 


III Frank Finkenberg 
Mr. A. Sonander 
Calhoun H.S. 
Merrick 


Robert Stracks 

Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Hewlett H.S. 

Hewlett 


* Cecilia Bertoni 
Mr. P. Ash 
Mineola H.S. 
Mineola 


IV_ Lucille Komisar 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett 
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Newlan 

firs. Anne R. Phillips 
Hewlett H.S. 

Hewlett 


Stuart Weitzman 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Hewlett H.S. 

Hewlett 


MARYLAND 


II Monna Kegley 
Miss Suzanne Schmitt 
South Hagerstown H.S. 
Hagerstown 


III Heiko Multhopp 
Mr. Walter Engle 
Kenwood H.S. 
Baltimore 


MICHIGAN 
II Sondra Schultz 


Miss Antoinette Varano 
Grosse Pointe H.S. 
Grosse Pointe Farms 


Nichols 
Miss L. E 
Henry Ford H 

Detroit 


III Nancy Fitchett 
Miss L. E. McAlpine 
Henry Ford 


ames Royal 
rs. Faye J. Klise 
Central H.S. 
Traverse City 


MINNESOTA 


II Ann Alexander 
Isabelle Reardon 


Robert Templeton 
Mr. R. E. Hilliard 
Blake School 

Hopkins 


IV Charles Luther 
Mr. R. E. Hilliard 
Blake School 
Hopkins 


MISSOURI 


II Harrington 
Mrs. L. Robbins 
Park Senior 
Parkville 


III Michael Brown 
Miss Helen 
Southwest H.S 
Kansas City 


IV Deborah Sudran 
Miss Helen Fling 


HIspPANIA 


Southwest H.S. 
Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 


II Carol Brandert 
Miss Helen Wiles 
Fremont H.S. 
Fremont 


III Carolyn Dietz 
Miss Dian Morgan 
Southeast H.S. 


Lincoln 


* Phili 

Miss Morgan 
Southeast H.S. 
Lincoln 


NEW ENGLAND 
II Virginia McKinnon 
Miss Aurora D. Pérez 
Lincoln School 
Providence, R.I. 


* Kristin Mellen 
Miss Aurora D. Pérez 
Lincoln School 
Providence, R.I. 


Ill Virginia M. Guptill 
Miss Mable Pratt 

North Quincy H.S. 
Quincy, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


II Daniel Kotlow 
Dr. Joffe 
Stuyvesant H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


* Ruth Cruz 
Miss Alvarez 
Walton H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


III George Bergman 
Mr. E. W. Wolfe 
Stuyvesant H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


oan Kane 

Mrs. Rosenberg 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* Isabel Castro 

Sister Gertrude Miriam 
Cathedral H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


* Gilbert Garcia 

Mr. Pfeffer 

Thomas Jefferson H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IV Francine Wiener 
Mrs. Rosenberg 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* Elsie Garcia 


Miss Ganaia 
Washington Irving H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


* Nancy Matamoros 

Mrs. Weinberg 

Charles Hughes 
New York, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pearl Hill 

Mrs. Virginia Neely 
East Mecklenburg H.S. 
Matthews 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


II Sylvia Erickson 
Mrs. Maria J. Huber 
Fort Bragg Union H.S. 
Fort Bragg 


Dale Valory 

Mr. Charles Donna 
Acalanes H.S. 
Lafayette 


* David Schooley 
Mr. Asturias 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley 


III Carol Houser 
Mr. Ruben Beltran 
Burlingame H.S. 
Burlingame 


* Nora Rodriguez 

Mr. Marcial Guerra 
Monterey H.S. 
Monterey 

IV Marian Barr 
Mr. Oliver Washburn 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley 

* Alex Kochergin 
Mrs. Dimitriou 

Geo. Washington H.S. 
San Francisco 


NORTHERN OHIO 


II Georgette Gdovin 
Miss Fidelia A. Cummings 
Lorain H.S. 

Lorain 

III Anita Jantz 

Miss Madeline A. Cooke 
Parma Senior H.S. 

Parma 


OKLAHOMA 


II * Joe Bateman 
Mrs. Florence Tucker 
Duncan 
Duncan 


PENNSYLVANIA 
II Ellen Magaziner 


Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia 


III Jeanni Cassel 
Mr. Paul J. LaMorgia 
Cheltenham H.S. 
Cheltenham 


* Mary Sherman 


er 
Teaneck H.S. 
Teaneck, N.J. 


IV Pamela Baldwin 
Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia 


* Elizabeth Landreth 
Schock” 

ple 00 
Bryn Pe 


SAN DIEGO (CALIFORNIA) 


Il Patricia Blossfield 
Sister Catherine ae 
Cathedral Girls’ 

San Diego 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


II * Dora Lucero 
Mrs. Josephine Wilder 
Edmunds H 


Sumter 


SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


II Martha Dennis 
Mr. Lewis Caputa 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables 


III Andrea Fremon 
Mr. Aarons 

Miami Beach H.S. 
Miami Beach 


IV Howard Isaacs 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami Senior H.S. 


Miami 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


Barbara McLeod 
Mrs. Novak 
Welland H.S. 
Welland, Ontario 
Canada 


III Anthony Mollica 
Mrs. Novak 

Welland H.S. 
Welland, Ontario 
Canada 


TENNESSEE 
II David Stewart 
Miss Margaret Batey 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Nashville 
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St. "Stephen's School 
Austin 


* Rosemary Castafieda 
Sister Mary Samuel 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Austin 


* Alex Hayward 
Brother Peter Celestine 
St. Edward’s School 


Austin 


* Miguel Rivera 
Brother Peter Celestine 
St. Edward’s School 
Austin 


III Donna Manning 
Miss Mary Alice Porter 
F. Austin H.S. 


ustin 


*Trene Gutiérrez 
Mrs. Margaret Adey 
W. B. Travis H.S. 
Austin 


IV Margaret Starcke 
Miss Mary Alice Porter 
S. F. Austin H.S 
Austin 


* Laura Holley 
Mrs. Margaret Adey 
W. B. Travis H.S. 
Austin 


TRANS-PECOS (TEXAS) 


II * Gloria Arroyo 
Miss Esther Brown 
Austin H.S. 

Paso 


* Armendariz 
Mrs. Marie H. Stamps 

El Paso HLS. 

El Paso 


* Héctor Bencomo 
Mrs. Del Valle 

El Paso Tech. H.S. 
E] Paso 


* Lydia M. Cardenas 
Miss Esther Brown 
Austin H.S. 

Paso 


* Odalmira Garcia 
Mrs. Del Valle 
Paso Tech. H.S. 


E] Paso 


IV *Gloria Meili 
Mrs. Marie H. Stamps 
El Paso H.S. 

El Paso 


VIRGINIA 


II Judith Overstreet 
Mrs. Viola Painter 
William Byrd H.S. 
Vinton 

Gossett 


Arlington 


III Joan Hersey 

Miss Elizabeth E. Huls 
Washington-Lee H.S. 
Arlington 


IV Nancy McCombs 
Mrs. E. B. Hebblethwaite 
McLean H.S. 

McLean 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


II John Chamberlin 
Mrs. Jean Payne 
Annandale H.S. 


Annandale 


Sophia Kaminski 

Miss Grace Carter 
Woodrow Wilson H.S. 
Washington 


III Eliska A. Hasek 
Mrs. Helen Parent 

Georgetown Visitation Convent 
Washington 


IV Margaret Ward 
Mrs. Dolores MacDonald 
Calvin Coolidge H.S. 
Washington 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Robert Leichtner 

Mrs. Margaret V. Wojnowski 
Brighton H.S 

Rochester 


* Lindsey Rabar 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit 
Rochester 


III John De Marchi 
Mr. Albert Sutter 
Nichols H.S. 
Buffalo 

IV. Donna Cook 
Mr. Donald Clark 
ohn Marshall H.S. 


ochester 


* Randi Goldstein 

Mrs. Margaret Wojnowski 
Brighton H.S 

Rochester 


WISCONSIN 


II_ Victor Fricke 
Miss Gertrude Tonn 
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Rufus King H.S. 
Milwaukee 

* Mary Villalobos 

Mrs. C. E. Bayler 
Mary D. Bradford HLS. 
Kenosha 


Milwaukee 
Lorisa Zivers 


III Grace Westlake 
Miss A. G. Canac 
Milwaukee Downer Seminary 


Miss Agnes Dunaway 


HIsPANIA 


Riverside H.S. 
Milwaukee 


IV Suzanne Spoden 
Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay H.S. 
Milwaukee 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1958-59 


ALABAMA 


BrrmincHaM: Ensley H.S.: Linda Robinson, 
Maxine Smith; Tuscatoosa: H.S.: Charlotte 
Snider, Elizabeth Strong. 


ARIZONA 


Puoenrx: Washington H.S.: Lee Penney; San 
MANUEL: H.S.; Sally Swanson, Daniel Vargas; 
Tucson: U. of Arizona: Ernest Cruz, Gene 


Dominguez, Charles Morriz, Jack Thorpe. 


ARKANSAS 


Hor Sprincs: Sr. H.S.: Jane Bruce, Dianna 
Ricker. 


CALIFORNIA 


Arcapia: H.S.: Susan Mahoney; BakersFieLp: 
No. H.S.: Ron Harrison, Craig Jenkins, Thomas 
Laycock; Betirtower: H.S.: Carol Tyler, 
Charlene Williams; Berxketey: H.S.: Marian 
Barr, Andrew McDonald, David Schooley; Bev- 
H.S.: Mary Ann Nakagawa, Sue 
Soskin; Campsety: Camden H.S.: Maria Carri- 
llo; Cuico: Sr. H.S.: Ronald Findlay, Lory 
Sherman; H.S.: Mickey Airone; Laray- 
etre: H.S.: Dale Valory; Lonc Beacn: Millikan 
Sr. H.S.: John Donald, Barbara Kelley, Susan 
MacAdam; Los Avros: H.S.: William Buchanan, 
Sandra Herkenhoff; Los Anceres: Alexander 
Hamilton H.S.: Marshall May, Judy Rabkin; 
St. Mary's Acad.: Carmen Zamora; NationaL 
City: Sweetwater H.S.: Ellen Fitzhugh; Pasa- 
pena: H.S.: Dianne Gould, Henry Lewis; San 
Bernarpino: Pacific H.S.: Walt Oliver, Harry 
Sieber, Sue Ward; San Jose: Willow Glen Sr. 
H.S.: Vivian Doolittle; San Mareo: Hillsdale 
H.S.: Sue Herman; Santa Barpara: City Coll.: 
George Burr, Margaret Williams; Santa Mont- 
ca: H.S.: Irene Azais, Ciria Baca; Stockton: 
Edison H.S.: Delia Santillano; Tarr: Union 
H.S.: Phyllis Fowler; Wurrrrer: Calif. H.S.: 
Elizabeth Halferty, Veronica Kohler. 


COLORADO 


Denver: East H.S.: Barry Lee Bem, Marilyn 
Cohen, Frederick Fisher, Judith Holm, Evelyn 
a Susan Rogers, Sylvia Sierota, Harriet 
tark. 


CONNECTICUT 


H.S.: Louis Goodman; Menriven: 
Orville Platt H.S.: Theodore Crusberg; WatTeEr- 
sury: Crosby H.S.: Ethel Kramer, Elaine Reidy. 


DELAWARE 
Dover: Wesley Coll.: Richard Eshleman. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wasuincton: Calvin Collidge H.S.: Barbara 
Baker, Mary Ward; Georgetown Visitation Con- 
vent: Eliska Hasek; Holton Arms Sch.: Elizabeth 
Evwer; Mt. Vernon Seminary: Carter Dunlop; 
Woodrow Wilson H.S.: Elizabeth Carey, Sophia 
Kaminski, Linda Kilsheimer, Gayn] Plair, Elaine 
Tanenbaum; Woodward Prep. Sch.: Thomas 
Lawry. 


FLORIDA 


Frostproor: H.S.: Beverly Kenemuth; Garnes- 
vitte: H.S.: Mary Wolfe, Roger Young; Jack- 
SONVILLE: The Bolles Sch.: Wilbur Trafton; 
JacKsONVILLE Beacu: Duncan U. Fletcher H.S.: 
James Harben; Miami: Edison Sr. H.S.: William 
Webber; Ortanpo: Wm. R. Boone H.S.: 
Lawrence Banks, Henry Ibargiien, Andrea Peter- 
sen, Eugenio Varga; TALLAHAsseeE: Florida H.S.: 
Mary somes, Leon H.S.: Saranne Granison, Sam 
‘asco. 


GEORGIA 


Atuens: H.S.: Ben Tate, Carolyn Wynn; U. of 
Georgia: Cordelia Gray, Jon Lutz, Adrienne Perl- 
man, Toby Rosenberg, Harriet Steele, Beatrice 
Taylor; Atrtanta: Emory U.: Eileen Healy, 
Barry Verkauf; Savannan: H.S.: Jean Willis. 


HAWAII 
St. Louis H.S.: Kenneth Nishimura. 


ILLINOIS 


Aron: H.S.: Don Lowery, Dennis Milford; 
Brapiey: Bradley-Bourbonnais H.S.: Leslie 
Hulse, Kent Moore; Carsonpace: Southern III. 
U.: Susan Alexander; Decatur: Eisenhower 
H.S.: Janet Mendel, Mary Scherer; East Peorta: 
Comm. H.S.: Judy Johnston, Kent Lichtfield, 
Julie Worley; Grant Parx: Comm. H.S.: Roger 
Stadt; Hmttsporo: H.S.: Jeanne Kirckhofer, Jane 
Meyers; Jacksonvitte: H.S.: Paul Smith, Anne 
Spradlin; La Grance: Lyons Twp. H.S. & Jr. 
Coll.: Jud Detrick; Marron: H.S.: Margaret Peak, 
Barbara Ross; Marroon: H.S.: Judith Richards; 
Napervitte: No. Central Coll.: Thomas Collery, 
Barbara Kaltz, Glenda Wilkie; 
Comm. H.S.: Ruth Ann May; Norrtusrook: 
Glenbrook H.S.: Michele Gloor, Karen Sellhorn, 
Don Strandberg, Susan Tirsky; Park Forest: 
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Rich Twp. H.S.: Rita Herkert, Karen Kirk, 
Richmond Lloyd, Michael Tousey; PExin: 
Comm. H.S.: Don Reynolds, Shirley Rodgers; 
Streator: Twp. H.S.: Carol Cosek, David Fogg; 
Wueaton: Comm. H.S.: Leticia Esquivel, Pa- 
tricia King. 


INDIANA 


Franxrort: H.S.; Susan Basquin, LaVerne Wil- 
son; InpraNapouis: Arsenal Tech. H.S.: Steven 
May; George Washington H.S.: Robert Biggs, 
Mildred Cupp, Dorothy Edwards; SpzEpway: 
H.S.: Sue Todd; Westriecp: H.S.: Linda 
Wheatley. 


IOWA 


Cunton: H.S.: Joyce Proud, Janet Thayer; 
Muscatine: H.S.: Penny Vanek. 


KANSAS 
CoFFeyviL_e: Field-Kindley H.S.: Shirley Duck- 


worth; Hurcuinson: Sr. H.S.: Mary Ann Keffer, 
Linda White. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexincton: Danville H.S.: Sharon Terry; Louts- 
viLLE: Atherton H.S.: Jacquie Jones. 


LOUISIANA 


New Onrteans: Alcée Fortier Sr. H.S.: Sandra 
Bagalman, Albert Hermann; F. T. Nicholls H.S.: 
Gerald Cooper; Louise S. McGehee Sch.: Susan 
Mayer; McDonogh H.S.: Miriam Green, Ralph 
Novoa; Mid-City Baptist H.S.: Rebecca Ver- 
neuille; St. Aloysius Coll.: James Kent; St. Aug- 
ustine H.S.: Elliot Keyes; St. Martin’s Episc. 
Sch.: Catherine Brawner; St. Mary’s Dominican 
H.S.: Shelly Blake; St. Stephen's H.S.: Leona 
Haymel; Warren Easton H.S.: Martha Blaize; 
W. L. Cohen H.S.: Bernadine McGee; Xavier 
Prep. H.S.: Mary Montle. 


MAINE 
Harmony: H.S.: Jay Bryant. 


MARYLAND 


Bartimore: Inst. of Notre Dame: Linda Stilling; 
— Sprinc: Northwood Marjorie 
oser. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Acawam: H.S.: Valerie Skorka; ANpover: Ab- 
bot Acad.: Diane Gerros, Holly Robertson; Bos- 
TON: Emmanuel Coll.: Leonora Verdoni; Cam- 
BRIDGE: Harvard U.: George Brown; Hotyoxe: 
H.S.: Sandra Gabel; Lynn: English H.S.: Carole 
O'Blenes; Rostrnpare: H.S.; Aija_ Ginters; 
Tech. H.S.: Richard Gloth. 


MICHIGAN 


Aprian: Adrian Coll.: René Ledesma, Lee Lucas; 
Cotpwarer: H.S.: Robert Burritt, Jeff Love, 
Ronald Philbrick, William Williams;  Derrorr: 
Redford H.S.: Mary Beamer, Nancy Briggs, 
Thomas Doyle, Judith Galloway, Suzanne Gas- 
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nier, Natalie Heaney, Susan Jones, Alberta Mac- 
Kenzie, Paul Voelker; Musxecon Hercuts: 
H.S.: Ann Berry, Carol Hermesdorf; Sacrnaw: 
Arthur Hill H.S.: lone Kapka, Pat Swift. 


MINNESOTA 


one West H.S.: Gail Griffiths, James 
ark, 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast H.S.: Jo Ann Bulow; 
Van Horn H.S.: Sandra Amermon; PARKVILLE: 
Park Hills H.S.: Linda Jones. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bripceton: H.S.: Luis Martinez; Convent: 
St. Elizabeth Coll.: Marlene Fioravanti; Du- 
mont: H.S.: Phyllis Carolla; Exizanetu: Pingry 
Sch.: Walter Hunt, Peter Keim; Montcrarr: 
Montclair Acad.: John Franz; Parerson: Central 
H.S.: Patricia O'Hare, Patricia Rickenbach. 


NEW MEXICO 


Bayarp: Cobre Cons. H.S.: Cecilia Campos; 
Hosss: Sr. H.S.: Mary Lou Vowell. 


NEW YORK 


Batpwin: Sr. H.S.: Carlton Brownstein; Forest 
Hixts: H.S.: Jane Ruben; Hewretrr: Geo. W. 
Hewlett H.S.: Michael Nelson, Susan Perlmutter; 
Jertcuo: H.S.: Georgia Schifano; Lawrence: 
H.S.: Sheila Winkelman; Merrick: S. H. Cal- 
houn H.S.: Frank Finkenberg; Mrneora: H.S.: 
Richard Munks, Diane Williamson; New Hype 
Park: Memorial H.S.: Barbara Martin; New 
York: Bensonhurst Jr. H.S.: Phyllis Schloss; 
Evander Childs H.S.: Joan Epstein, Carolyn 
Hughes; Flushing H.S.: Joan de Filippis; Fort 
Hamilton H.S.: Antoinette Bavaro; George Wash- 
ington H.S.: Joann Diacatos; Grover Cleveland 
H.S.: Karen Kryger, Alice Veyvoda; G. W. 
Wingate H.S.: Alice Kaplan; Haaren H.S.: Vic- 
tor Acevedo; Long Island City H.S.: Suzanne 
Fisher, Lucille Vinci; Nyack: H.S.: Virginia 
Partridge, Adrian Waltzer; Oceansipe: Sr. H.S.: 
Eric Levenson; Porr Cuester: Sr. H.S.: Rose 
Bennett; Isurp: H.S.: Mary Fielder, 
Blaise Leonardi. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Arven: Christ Sch. for Boys: David Snelling, 
William Wells. 


OHIO 


Auuance: H.S.: Loretta Conway; CincINNATI: 
Hughes H.S.: Judy Hathorn, Patricia Wesley, 
Diane Woodley; Indian Hill H.S.: Roberta Cog- 
hill, Ann Overtree; CLrevetanp: John Carroll 
U.: Robert Gibbons, Richard Hoegler, David 
Merlene, Charles Nieset, Roger Ruffiing; Cotum- 
Bus: Linden-McKinley H.S.: Gary Ross; East 
CLEVELAND: Shaw H.S.: Gail Miller, Lola Wat- 
kins; Lima: Sr. H.S.: Nancy Hardesty, Thomas 
Newland; Norwoop: H.S.: Betty Wright; 
Worruinctron: H.S.: Angela Chakeres, Duncan 
MacVicar. 
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OKLAHOMA 


City: Capitol Hill H.S.: Donna 
Andrew; H.S.: William Cobb, Arvella 
Hertje, Judy James. 


OREGON 


Grants Pass: H.S.: Roxie Williams; PorTLanp: 
Grant H.S.: Sherrie Steele, Kay Yeomans. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Kirrenninc: Sr. H.S.: Dianne Hogg; New 
Kensincton: H.S.:; Louis Koneski; Penn Hits: 
H.S.: Donna Costello; PartapetpHia: Mt. St. 
Joseph Acad.: Anne Albarelli; Scranton: Central 
H.S.: Jean Bellucci. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Coventry: H.S.: Robert McGregor, Cynthia 
Waters; Nortu Kincstown: H.S.: John Mixon, 
Mary Shields. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Campen: H.S.: Beth Edwards. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brooxincs: H.S.: Margaret Kodis, 


Garda 
Vaughan; Sroux Farts: Washington Sr. H.S.: 


Nancy Lundberg. 


TENNESSEE 


Kincsport: Dobyns-Bennett H.S.: Beverly Ader- 
holdt; Knoxvitte: Young H.S.: Mitzi Kidd; 
Nasuvitte: Hillsboro H.S.: David Stewart. 


TEXAS 


AmanriLto: Fannin Jr. H.S.: Edith Coberly, 
William Johnson, Cecilia Pantel, Donald Sum- 
mers, Linda Tempelmeyer; BreckeNrince: H.S.: 


The 1958-59 Committee on Awards sub- 
mits the following report of awards ob- 
tained for the National Spanish Contest. 
The listing is of June 15, 1959, and addi- 
tional awards are being received. (A num- 
ber of awards will not become effective 
until 1960.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The educational institutions listed below 
have offered scholarships in the amount 
indicated. Among the Highest Scoring stu- 
dents listed previously, the number appear- 
ing before each award corresponds to that 
opposite the name of the student nominat- 
ed by the Judging Committee to receive 


1959 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 
NATIONAL AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


HIsPANIA 


Evelyn Cope; Det Rio: H.S.: Barbara Lucas, 
Jeordano Martinez, Thomas Wilson; Ex Paso: 
Austin H.S.: Judith Lee, Rubén Ramos, Isela 
Romero; Fort Worru: Paschal H.S.: Eleanor 
Evans; Gatveston: Ball H.S.: Fredericka Mein- 
ers, Maria Salinas; Greenvitte: Sr. H.S.: Rob- 
ert Crouch; Hartincen: H.S.: Janice Brandt, 
Beatriz Gonzdlez; Sr. H.S.: Jack 


Cargill, Barbara Nowlin. 
VIRGINIA 


AvexaNnpriA: St. Agnes Sch.: Kath Cragon, 
Linda Cunningham; ANNANDALE: H.S.: John 
Chamberlin; Artincron: Washington-Lee H.S.: 
Hersey, Martha Hincks; BeEatton: Cedar 

e H.S.: Ida Light, Donell McCrosky, Martha 
Weatherhead; Roanoke: Jefferson Sr. H.S.: 
Sara Ferguson, Mary Owens; Vinton: Wm. 
Byrd H.S.: Judy Overstreet. 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane: Central Valley H.S.: Kay Pearson. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Cuareston: Stonewall Jackson H.S.: Carol 
Greenlee, Janet Haines, David Hart, Susan Volk- 
man; Morcantown: H.S.: Peggy Brown. 


WISCONSIN 
Mitwaukee: Mercy H.S.: Betty Harmatys; 
Mount Mary Coll.: Joan Grimes; Pulaski H.S.: 


Richard Kallman, Susan Lierman; Riverside 
H.S.: Janet Hady, Marjorie Patek; Srevens 
Pornt: Maria H.S.: Patricia Alfuth. 


WYOMING 

Cueyenne: Sr. H.S.: Jim Brundy, John Martin. 
ONTARIO 

Supsury: H.S. Lydia Bubba, Mary Hrobelsky. 


the scholarship, pending admission by the 
institution concerned. (In the event of a 
change of plans by the student or failure 
to meet admission requirements, alternate 
candidates will be recommended.) 


1. Experiment in International Living— 
Summer in Mexico. 


2. Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica— 
Summer Study in Spain, four weeks 
each at the Universities of Madrid 
and Santander, excursion to Anda- 
lucia. 


3. National University of Mexico—two 


scholarships at $100 each for sum- 
mer session. 
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. Mexico City College—$100 scholar- 
ship per quarter, three quarters, for 
Junior Year work in Mexico City. 


. Mount St. Mary’s College, Los An- 
geles—four year tuition scholarship. 

. Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin— 
$375 tuition. 

. University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y.—$200-$500 tuition. 


. San Francisco College for Women— 
$150 tuition, renewable until gradu- 
ation. 


. Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.—$200 tuition. 


AWARDS 


The individuals and organizations listed 
below have contributed awards and prizes. 
The number appearing before each award 
corresponds to that opposite the name of 
the student selected by the Judging Com- 
mittee to receive it. 

Certificates 
10. Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, Ma- 
drid—“Diplomas de Honor.” 
Cash Awards 


11. The Ward LaFrance International 
Award ($50) 


12. The Scott Foresman and Company 
Award ($25) 


13. The Hilliard Corporation Award 
($25) 
Selected Recordings 
14. Harcourt, Brace and Company 
15. D. C. Heath and Company 
16. Henry Holt and Company 
17. Linguaphone Institute, New York. 


18. Radio Corporation of America, New 
York. 
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19. Vox Productions, Inc., New York. 


Periodicals 
20. Two subscriptions 
American Report. 
. Two subscriptions to Selecciones Del 


Reader's Digest. 


Selections 
. American Book Company 


. American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain. 

. Embassy of Argentina. 

. Embassy of Colombia. 

. Embassy of Ecuador. 

. Embassy of El Salvador. 

. Embassy of Guatemala. 

. Embassy of Spain. 

. Embassy of Uruguay. 

. D. C. Heath and Company. 
Hispanic Society of America. 

. Henry Holt and Company. 

. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

. Insula, Madrid. 

. David McKay Company. 

. Luis Miracle, Barcelona. 

. W. W. Norton and Company. 

. Pan American-Grace Airways. 

. Pan American Union. 

. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

. Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, Santiago 
de Chile. 

. Editorial Studium, Mexico City. 


to Hispanic 


Newspapers 


44. Four one year subscriptions to the 
daily El Norte published in Monter- 
rey, Mexico. 


CHAPTER AWARDS 


The following award information was re- 
ceived from individual chapters. 


BRAZOS—AATSP medals, books and cash 
awards of $25 and $7.50. 


CHICAGO AREA—Cash awards of $100, 
$50; .cholarships to the University of 


Chicago, Mundelein College and North- 
western University; dictionaries, texts, 
recordings and dinner tickets. 


BUCKEYE of Ohio—AATSP medal. 


DELAWARE-$100 scholarship to the 
University of Delaware. 


5 
7 
Boo 
25 
27 
28 
29 
3 
31 
32) 
33 
3 
35 
3 
3 
4 
4] 
4 
4 
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INDIANA—Cash awards of $10. 
KANSAS—Book awards. 

LONG ISLAND—AATSP medals. 
MINNESOTA-—Cash awards of $15, $10, 


$5 and $2; language and music record- 
ings; sterling silver pen and pencil set; 
subscriptions to Reader's Digest and 
Américas; Holt Dictionary; book awards; 
dinner tickets. 


MISSOURI—Book awards. 
NEW YORK-L. A. Wilkins medals; dic- 


tionaries; subscriptions to Américas and 
La Voz. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA — Medals, 
Certificates of Excellence and Certifi- 
cates of Merit. 


PENNSYLVANIA—AATSP medals; dic- 
tionaries, recordings, subscription to 
Américas, reference works. 


VIRGINIA—AATSP medals; cash prizes 
of $10, $7.50, $5, and $3; recommenda- 
tions for the following scholarships: 
College of William and Mary—$100 
Emory and Henry College—$90 in 

French or Spanish 
Hempden-Sydney College—$150 in 
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French or Spanish 

Hollins College—$200 

Lynchburg College—$100 

Mary Baldwin College—$200 

Randolph-Macon College—$150 in 
French or Spanish 

Randolph-Macon Women’s College— 
$200 in French or Spanish 

Roanoke College—$100 in French or 
Spanish 

Southern Seminary—$100 

Stratford College—$100 in French or 
Spanish 

Sweet Briar College—$100 

University of Richmond—$150 in French 
or Spanish 

University of Virginia—5 up to $600 in 
French or Spanish 

Virginia Military Institute—$100 

Washington and Lee University—$200 

Virginia Modern Foreign Language As- 
sociation—$250 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—AATSP medals, 
books and dictionaries. 
WESTERN NEW YORK-—Dictionaries 


and other volumes. 


WISCONSIN—AATSP medals and _rib- 
bons. 


THE 1960 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this contest 
on the Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1959-60. 

The fourth annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School Stu- 
dents will be held April 2-16, 1960. All 
teachers of Spanish are urged to enter their 
second, third, and fourth year students. 


Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year 
Spanish classes at public, private and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible. (Those of Span- 
ish-speaking parents or those who have 
learned Spanish or another foreign lan- 
guage outside of class should indicate this 
on their papers to qualify for a special series 
of awards at the national level.) 
Divisions: 

Spanish II—Ist or 2nd semester of 2nd 


year Spanish 


Spanish III—Ist or 2nd semester of 3rd 
year Spanish 


Spanish TV—Ist or 2nd semester of 4th 
year Spanish 


(Note: There is only one examination 
in each division.) 


Examinations: standard objective exami- 
nations in three parts: Part I (aural) is re- 
corded on tape (Highland Latin American 
pronounciation); Parts II (grammar) and 
III (reading) are printed. A key for hand 
or machine scoring is furnished with each 
order of tests. Time required: about an 
hour and three quarters. 


To enter the Contest: Before February 1, 
1960, send order to the Chapter Treasurer 
Cor Chapter Contest Chairman) for the 
chapter serving you. (See list of Chapter 


=n 
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Treasurers in Hispania.) Each order must 
include the number of students IN EACH 
DIVISION and the payment of ten cents 
per examination. You are urged to send in 
aig orders early for 1960 materials to al- 
ow sufficient time for handling in case 
there has been a change in the local contest 
chairmanship. (All materials will be sent 
on or about March 15.) 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish II, II, or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired CII, III, or 
IV) to the National Chairman before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960. ‘Tape recordings will be sent 
directly to those who request them unless 
the local Contest Chairman has arranged 
for testing centers. 

For those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any examination CI], LI, or IV) will be 
recorded for $2.00 on the tape supplied. 
Tapes must be new or in excellent condi- 
tion and completely erased in order to in- 
sure satisfactory recording quality. Only 
standard 1200 foot, seven inch reels can be 
accepted. No tapes can be accepted after 
February 10 since all recordings will be 
duplicated shortly after that date. (A limit- 
ed number of new tapes will be prepared at 
each level as a reserve for possible late 
orders.) The appropriate tape recordings 
must be administered to all students de- 
siring eligibility for national awards. The 
entire examination must be administered on 
or before April 16. 

(In order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard tape 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension 
tests only at the 744” per second speed, on 
a standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape, recorded 
on a single track. Since the tests run from 
20 to 25 minutes, only one examination can 
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be recorded on a tape. Use of slower 
speeds, dual tracks, or smaller reels would 
create problems and make the whole opera- 
tion unnecessarily complicated and costly.) 

Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for students of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will also 
be made at the national level in 1960. The 
three highest scoring examination papers at 
each level should be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Chairman by May 1, 1960. Please 
send all other scored papers to Professor 
pec D. Powell, Department of Foreign 

anguages, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa., for statistical and item analy- 
sis. Use of IBM or other standard answer 
sheets is requested wherever possible to fa- 
cilitate scoring and statistical studies. 

Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September 1960 issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring stu- 
dents will be contacted as early as possible 
in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s examinations may 
be obtained at 10c each while supplies last. 
Requests for less than four copies should 
be accompanied by remittance and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for each 
examination desired. Tapes may be ordered 
at $5.50 each.) 

Late orders from teachers for printed 
examinations and new tapes (after Febru- 
ary 1, 1960) will be accepted only by the 
National Chairman for competition at the 
national level. Only the local contest of- 
ficials will decide whether or not to admit 
late entries to local competitions and/or 
testing centers. 


Harry T. Cuarry, Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


The MLA and the FLP.—How does it 
happen that the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the Modern Language Association 
was planned and developed under the di- 
rection of teachers of English rather than 


of foreign languages? William Riley Parker 
is a Milton scholar, Kenneth Mildenberger’s 
field is Anglo-Saxon, and George Winches- 
ter Stone is a specialist in the English 
theatre. What are they doing running an 
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FL program? A good question. The answer, 
equally good, is that without Bill Parker 
and the MLA there wouldn't have been an 
FL Program. Here we need a little history, 
which, unlike a little knowledge, is not 
dangerous. More than half of the ten thou- 
sand members of the MLA teach English, 
and the Executive Secretary for this reason 
is usually an English teacher. The Execu- 
tive Council always includes teachers of 
Germanic and Romance Languages, and 
the depressed state of foreign language 
study and teaching in 1952 filled the Coun- 
cil with alarm. So it instructed the Execu- 
tive Secretary to seek foundation support 
to enable the MLA to determine the role 
that foreign languages should play in 
American life. The Executive Secretary 
persuaded the Rockefeller Foundation to 
grant $120,000 for a three-year investiga- 
tion. 

At this point we must speak of New 
York University. For many years it has giv- 
en the MLA free office space, and it has re- 
leased half the teaching time of the Execu- 
tice Secretary and the Treasurer (paid 
them a full salary for working half time for 


the Its enerosity 


enabled the MLA to have a real office, a 
working center, with enough space to make 
possible the expansion of the staff necessi- 
tated by the Rockefeller Grant. Additional 
Secretaries and secretaries (the ones with 
small s are ladies) were appointed or hired. 
During five of the six years of the Rocke- 
feller Grant (the original three-year grant 
was renewed) there was an Associate Sec- 
retary on leave from his school or college, 
an FL teacher, German, Spanish, and 
French, in that order, and only in the final 
year of the extension of the Grant, and 
subsequent to its expiration, was the execu- 
tive staff reduced to the regular, normal, 
non-FLP staff, whose salaries are paid out 
of NYU and MLA funds. 

The MLA Executive Council has de- 
clared that the FL Program is a permanent 
concern of the MLA. Don’t take this for 
granted or shrug it off as meaningless; it is 
an epoch-making decision. The Executive 
Council of a learned society which for 
decades showed no interest in pedagogy and 
more than half of whose members are 
teachers of English has expressed a perma- 
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nent concern with the improvement of FL 
instruction. 

With the passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act in the fall of 1958, 
Mildenberger, Parker, Nelson Brooks of 
Yale, and Peter Mousolite of Macalester 
College were called to Washington as con- 
sultants or staff members. At the present 
time Mildenberger is working full-time for 
the Office of Education and Parker is com- 
muting from Indiana to Washington, 
spending four days a week as Chief of the 
Language Development Section of the Di- 
visions of Higher Education. To fill the 
gap left by Ken Mildenberger’s absence, 
Archibald MacAllister was persuaded to try 
to combine his teaching and administrative 
duties at Princeton with those of Actin 
Director of the MLA FL Program, with 
disastrous consequences to his health, now 
fortunately mended. 

You may at this point wonder why the 
AATSP or one of the other AATs is not 
taking the lead in the current campaign. 
The obvious answer is that no AAT (not 
even all of them in combination) has the 
space or staff or financial strength to act 
as a clearing house of information and as a 
fomenter of interest in FLs. 

Some of you know that I served as As- 
sociate Secretary of the MLA from 1953 to 
1955, and some of you may think that I 
would have difficulty in viewing the MLA 
impartially. Quite right. My memories are 
far from impartial. They are tinged with 
emotion and wonder at the spectacle of Bill 
Parker, neglecting wife, children, and Mil- 
ton to toil ten hours a day seven days a 
week for the cause; of John Fisher, MLA 
treasurer and Middle English expert, labor- 
ing to improve the certification require- 
ments for FL teachers; of Ken Mildenber- 
ger, Anglo-Saxon specialist, becoming the 
most knowledgeable man in the country on 
FLES; and of Win Stone, who succeeded 
Bill Parker in 1956 as Executive Secreta 
and who was supposed to redress the bal- 
ance and get started an English Language 
Program, and who has spent most of the 
past academic year up to his eyebrows in the 
FL Program, trying to do all that Parker 
and Mildenberger did when they were both 
on the staff. 

Let FL teachers be grateful to the MLA 


| 
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and to the English teachers on its staff. I 
know. I was there. . .. And I’m going 
back. As I write this in June, I’m winding 
up affairs at Choate. In July I begin work- 
ing as Acting Director of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program a block from MLA head- 
quarters, at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N.Y. I shall be there for at least four years, 
the duration of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and I know that the appoint- 
ment means four years of crisis and turmoil 
and exasperation because the job is never 
and can never be finished. But I would 
find it hard to live with my conscience if I, 
a foreign-language teacher, declined the in- 
vitation to help my English colleagues fight 
my battle. Thanks to them, there’s a chance 
that we may win the whole war. As I re- 
turn to the front line, I ask for your sym- 
pathy, your support, and your prayers. 

Who Isn't Who.—This can be just as 
important as who is who. The New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association, for 
example, is not in any way afhliated with 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, though it is a member of the 
NFMLTA (National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers Associations), gen- 
erally known as the Federation. 

The MLA and four regional associations: 
The Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast (PAPC), the Rocky Mountain MLA 
CRMMLA), the South Atlantic MLA 
(SAMLA), and the South Central MLA 
(SCMLA), all include English among 
their modern languages and have as their 
central (though not exclusive) concern 
scholarly investigation in the literatures of 
Western Europe. In 1956 this community 
of interests was recognized by the MLA’s 
formal offer of affiliation with these four 
regional associations. Their presidents meet 
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annually with the MLA Executive Council, 
and its journal, PMLA (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association), publishes 
their Annual Proceedings. 

The MLA, founded in 1887, is the old- 
est American learned society in our field. It 
does not, contrary to widespread belief, 
publish the ML] (Modern Language Jour- 
nal), the publication of which is the chief 
activity of the Federation. Note that this is 
a federation of associations, not of individ- 
ual teachers. No FL teacher can be a mem- 
ber of the Federation, but any individual 
can (and is hereby urged to) subscribe to 
the ML]. Constituent associations of the 
Federation are the five AATs plus some, 
but not all, of the regional MLAs: Central 
States MLTA, Pennsylvania State MLA, 
New York State Federation of FL Teach- 
ers, Middle States MLTA, New England 
MLA, and New Jersey MLTA. These as- 
sociations send voting delegates to the an- 
nual business meeting of the Federation. 
They differ from the MLA centered groups 
in that they do not include teachers of 
English and that their annual meetings and 
their journals devote equal attention to lit- 
erature, language, and pedagogy. 

Since the AATs usually meet in conjunc- 
tion (same city and adjacent dates) with 
the MLA, some AAT members may be un- 
certain about which MLA meetings they 
may attend if they are not MLA members. 
The Group meetings of the MLA, the 
small, specialized, discussion meetings, are 
open only to MLA members. The Section 
meetings, larger and more general, are 
open to the public, and to the General FL 
Program Session all FL teachers are espe- 
cially invited. 


DonaLtp D. Watsn 


NOTES ON USAGE 


GLEANINGS FROM CLM: 
INDICATIVE vs. SUBJUNCTIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS 


Dwicut L. BoLincEeR 


University of Southern California 


The Working Committee of the MLA 
Spanish college textbook discovered early 
in its efforts to order thoughts into chapters 
that not all questions of Spanish grammar 
had been settled beyond a doubt. Not that 
it had begun with the comfortable assump- 
tion that only pedagogical problems lay in 
its path, but it did seem that for a — 
ning text there ought to be pretty plain 
sailing. Instead, it turned out that several 
things that had been closed to inquiry for 
a long time had to be dusted off and given 
a fresh look. Of these, a few that may be 
of more general interest will be given from 
time to time in “Notes on Usage.” 

Besides the two authors (one a Costa 
Rican, the other a Chilean) and the six 
members of the Working Committee, some 
thirty people—the Advisory Committee, 
critics, and others—examined the twenty- 
four dialogs that form the basis of the text. 
The one thing that arrested more eyes than 
any other was a sentence that appears in 
the second dialog: Lastima que yo no 
hablo inglés. It was taken to be a mistake 
by so many that we felt we had to learn 
more about the circumstances that might 
have elicited the indicative from writers 
who were, after all, native speakers of 
Spanish. They might have been guilty of 
a lapse, or they might have had good reason. 

The subjunctive is not always used after 
expressions of emotion, as I have shown in 
an earlier article, and lastima seems to be 
rather frequent in selecting the indicative. 
But are these instances only rare exceptions, 
or is there some set of circumstances in 
which the indicative is regular with ex- 
pressions of emotion? Besides the earlier 
examples I have the following: Milagro 
que no le ha cogido (José Robles, Cartilla 
Espanola, New York, 1935, p. 32); Estoy 
tan triste que renuncié el Sr. Roberts 
(translation offered by a Chilean informant 


for the English I’m so sorry that Mr. Rob- 


erts resigned the job); iCuanto me alegro 
de que estas ya bien! (volunteered by 
Castilian informant); and—ironically these 
examples from the dialogs themselves 
passed unnoticed by all those who read 
them—Qué bueno que Ilamaste and Qué 
suerte que no fui. 

What these examples have in common, 
of course, is that all are to some extent ex- 
clamatory. Could it be that exclamations 
are one place where the speaker is more 
likely to mean that he has the feeling as a 
result of the circumstance, rather than that 
he projects his feeling on the circumstance, 
as Tarr explained the medieval examples 
of indicative after expressions of emotion? 
We decided to find out whether the indica- 
tive correlates with exclamations. 

We used a Mexican informant who was 
given the non-exclamatory sentence Me 
preocupa que no estan aqui and rejected 
it (she accepted the sentence with estén); 
she also rejected the indicative in the 
merely declarative Es una fortuna que 
estés aqui but rejected the subjunctive in 
the exclamatory Por fortuna que estas 
aqui. In the following she accepted either 
indicative or subjunctive: 
iQué desgracia que has perdido! 
iMagnifico que le tocé el premio! 
iQué lastima que se ha portado asi! 
iCuanto me alegro de que todo ha salido 

bien! 

Gracias a Dios que nada te ha pasado. 
In all but the last, her preference was about 
equal. In the last, she preferred the indica- 
tive. On another occasion we tried her with 
the sentence Qué suerte que no nos fuéra- 
mos (or hayamos ido—offering both al- 
ternatives); she corrected it to nos fuimos, 
and we had to use the less exclamatory 
me alegro in order to elicit a subjunctive. 

The indicative with /4stima turns up 
too often, in the speech if not in the writ- 
ings of cultivated persons all over the His- 
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panic world, not to be regarded as perfectly 
normal—and of a piece with the indicative 
accompanying expressions like qué bueno, 
which no one appears to question. In a 
classroom lecture my Castilian colleague 
used the sentence jLastima que no me 
acuerde!, and was questioned about it by 
his students; he replied that acuerdo 
would be MorE usual here, and justified 
the subjunctive on the grounds of showing 
more sentiment on his part. 

Why is it then that the indicative with 
lastima flags down the attention of so 
many people? I can only explain it as one 
of those scapegoats, like his'n and he don't 
(or perhaps more appropriately like I want 
in, shunned by speakers who in their next 
breath will say He let me in), that are the 
stock in trade of a purism that deals in items 
rather than patterns. We are conditioned to 


Anyone who has attended a recent meet- 
ing of the MLA or one of the regional 
groups such as SAMLA or SC-MLA, is 
well aware of what the principal speakers 
and the national officers think of the meth- 
ods of teaching foreign languages in the 
profession as a whole. At one of the na- 
tional meetings a few years ago, we all 
listened to one speech which consisted 
mainly of paragraphs beginning “I accuse 
...” The then secretary of the MLA, 
Professor William R. ve echoed these 
sentiments with the statement “They ask 
of us bread, and we give them a tome’— 
“they” referring to our beloved students, of 
course. 

Many of these criticisms are necessarily 
justified, but it has been my experience 
that most students want the “tome,” that 
is, they prefer to have something “solid” to 
which to refer, rather than a series of in- 
substantial notes from the teacher. The 
good teacher may perhaps be judged by his 
willingness to depart from the text he is 
using, to alter and explain where neces- 
sary, certainly to add and supplement. No 
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“A AS IN FATHER” 


J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois University 
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react to them like a bull sensitized to red 
flannel but indifferent to red silk. 

I am not sure that the category of “excla- 
mations” is fundamental here. It does seem 
that in exclamations the leading expression 
might well become more detached from the 
clause (Too bad I don't speak English = 
Too bad. I don’t speak English), but it is 
hard in language to be sure that one has 
cut beneath the symptoms into the cause 
itself. At least it seems to be true that ex- 
clamations are an easily identified set of 
utterances where the subjunctive after ex- 
pressions of emotion regularly gives way to 
the indicative. 


NOTE 


1“Verbs of Emotion,” Hispania, xxxv1 (1953), 
459-461. 


textbook maker can foresee all the possible 
errors of interpretation which are bound to 
arise in the hands of the student and novice 
teacher. 

Until that happy day arrives when all 
teachers of languages (including English!) 
have a minimal and adequate preparation, 
the inexperienced are going to have to rely 
heavily upon the seabeat for guidance, 
and more than guidance. What a pity, 
therefore, that the seeds of so many faults 
of grammar and pronunciation are planted 
pa take firm root, in the very first cha 
ters of a beginning language text! While 
the same fundamental errors are often to 
be found in elementary books for several 
of the modern I should 
like to confine my remarks largely to Span- 
ish, where the faults are glaringly obvious. 

Take the introductory sections on pro- 
nunciation, for example. Since time im- 
memorial, beginning language texts have 
said: “a is pronounced like the English a 
in father.” What English, may I ask? Cer- 
tainly not the English of Illinois, or of 
Texas, or of California, where most of us 
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“natives” use the midwestern sound of [a], 
not [ah]. While the majority of teachers 
may have the correct concept for this Span- 
ish sound, believing they do say “father” as 
the Easterner does, would it not be better 
to use a key word which has approximately 
the same phonetic value in all parts of the 
country? Such a word is “Hah!”, or “Aha!”, 
or even “Papa”, if we must have a paternal 
connotation. These words vary little from 
section to section. The “Pa” proposed by 
the text which our university is currently 
using, and which I like very much other- 
wise, is just as unsatisfactory, since the 
common form of that, at least in my section 
of the country, is “Paw.” Incidently, the 
same indifference to, or perhaps ignorance 
of, midwestern variants applies also to ele- 
mentary workbooks on English phonics. In 
one of these latter, intended for use in the 
first grade, I recently noted among the ex- 
amples for the English short o the words 
f-r-o-g and p-o-n-d, which are neither [frag] 
nor [pind] in Southern Illinois communi- 
ties, but rather two distinct variations, 
[fraCw)g] or [frawg] and [paCw)nd]. 

The texts which ignore these standard 
phonetic variants are the same ones still 
attempting to teach seven vowel sounds in 
Spanish, contrary to all grammars used by 
native speakers of that language. A typical 
statement is the following: “E and o i 
two sounds each: (1) When it occurs at the 
end of a syllable, e has approximately the 
sound of English e in they: le-e, le-che, 
pe-lo, Pepe. (2) In all other cases it has 
the sound of English e in met: el, pa-pel, 
e-fec-to, pel-ma,” 

The same statement is made for the 
Spanish 0, with the English key words 
note and for. 

As a result, we receive, mainly from high 
school Spanish classes, students who will 
carefully distinguish between pé-lo and 
pa-pel (while slighting unaccented a in 
final syllables), and who will insist on say- 
ing “Kay ess esso?” and “enn casuh” 
throughout their college career. Well, the 
book says so! 

How much simpler to teach only five 
vowels (the closed ones), knowing that 
syllable combinations will more or less au- 
tomatically take care of positional variants 
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if the student has been given a clear basic 
pronunciation at the start! 

I am not sure that it is wise to depart 
from the traditional visual correspondences 
of English letter i= Spanish letter i, 
sound |i] = sound [i], etc., as in the case 
of the model sentence for vowel sounds 
a-e-i-o- cited in one text book: “Pa made 
these old boots.” Here we have only two of 
the letters which correspond at all to the 
sound and spelling of their Spanish paral- 
lels. What we are all striving for, is a reali- 
zation that “Letter (a) is the sound [a], 
letter (e) the sound [e], ie., the vowels 
a,e,i,o,u, (ah, ay, ee, oh, 00) are pro- 
nounced 4,e,i,o,u. But if we must have Eng- 
lish key words, let them “look” somewhat 
like the Spanish equivalent. We need not 
accept the long overworked machine and 
rule: there are many others (from the 
French) like technique, or well-known 
proper names of Spanish origin, e.g., 
Encina, Rita, Juanita, etc., and chute, 
and the like, in the latter of which any yod 
is obscured or absorbed by the preceding 


palatal consonant. 


In the matter of consonants, a greater 
success has probably been achieved in 
teaching Spanish v-b than with any of the 
others which differ appreciably from the 
English ones. Also, because of its obvious 
difficulties, Spanish erre is generally recog- 
nized as a non-English sound. The one 
consonant which continues to evade the 
students for years—usually until he under- 
goes the rigid drill sessions of a class in 
Spanish phonetics—, is the voiced inter- 
dental fricative [4]. Practically all begin- 
ning grammars with which I am familiar 
first list the occlusive variety, thereby es- 
tablishing firmly in the student's mind, for 
all time, the conviction that Spanish d is 
like English d, and “exceptions” do not 
matter, so that all the teacher’s pleas to 
soften the sound fall on deaf ears. My own 
impulse, which I usually follow, is to state 
flatly that “there is no d in Spanish.” Then 
I can continue by saying that sometimes 
the sound is hardened, but is really only a 
harder form of [d]. 

The same approach can be used to ad- 
vantage in teaching the voiced bilabial 
fricative. It is merely a question of im- 
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planting in the student's mind the idea that 
the [8] sound is the basic, normal one, and 
the explosive the positional variant. 

The other two sounds of which the stand- 
ard text usually succeeds in giving a wrong 
conception to the student, are the ee and 
elle [m] [A].1f the instructor is teaching the 
Spanish American variety of the latter, the 
basic difficulty disappears. In any case, a 
little careful class drill with tongues consci- 
entiously kept in the right position, sl.ould 
enable any beginner to pronounce a/o and 
calle correctly, without reference to the 
erroneous pairings “ny in canyon, lli in 
million.” 

A few of the newer texts have excellent 
treatment and drill on some of these more 
difficult sounds. Allow me to quote Canony- 
mously) from one which says: “ll is pro- 
duced by placing the tip of the tongue be- 
hind the lower teeth and arching its upper 
surface against the palate. English Il in 
million, which combines the sounds of Eng- 
lish 1 and y, is somewhat similar but not 
identical.” And for i: “To pronounce 7, 
place the speech organs in the same posi- 
tion as for /l, but approximate an 7 instead 
of an Ll. English ny in canyon, which com- 
bines the sounds of n and y, is somewhat 
similar but not identical.” This is the kind 
of description of sound productions which 
has long been needed. 

While this brief listing does not exhaust 
the catalog of sins of omission and commis- 
sion in regard to sections on pronunciation 
of Spanish—as for example the failure to 
list the -nf- combination in the group of 
“n)m” examples always cited, or the total 
lack of reference in most grammars to the 
voicing of s—, it does include the worst 
offenders. 

The perfect text will never be printed. 
The very essence of language is change, 
and no one manual can fit every need. To 
no situation does the proverb “Sobre gustos 
no hay nada escrito” apply more aptly than 
in this respect. 

What then are we teachers of foreign 
languages to do with these imperfect tools 
of ours? Since we can not all write our own 
text books, the best bet seems to be to con- 
tinue as we have been doing, namely select 
the best text available, and then make what 
modifications appear necessary. Certain 


minimal standards, however, are surely 
essential: 

(1) Choose better, ie., more nearly 
equivalent key words. 

(2) Teach only five vowels. 

(3) Insist on correct pronunciation of 
the harder sounds (e.g., d, 7, etc.) at all 
times. 

(4) Do not hesitate to disagree with the 
text when it is patently misleading, or to 
amend and explain. 

I have no desire to enter into the quarrel 
between those advocating ks and those in- 
sisting on s for the letter x in a checked 
position, as in ex-traiio, es-trano. Where two 
variants exist, which I have noted are not 
even consistently used by the same speaker 
himself, the choice is largely a personal 
one. It is also immaterial to me whether one 
uses the “Castilian” pronunciation of zeta 
(Geta), or non-“Castilian” s. I do think 
one is more justifiable than the other. Most 
recent texts give a choice, some even listing 
the Spanish-American pronunciation first. 

In the matter of vocabulary, there are a 
number of equivalencies which seem to me 
very unfortunate, one of which is the con- 
stant identification of al + infinitive with 
the English “upon doing-something-or- 
other.” The English construction is rela- 
tively rare, while the Spanish one is exceed- 
ingly common and were better equated 
with an English when or as clause. Then 
this littke word “at,” which ends up by 
being translated by Spanish a. I have found 
it less confusing to start with the basic no- 
tion that there is no “at” in Spanish, that 
most English “at’s” therefore must be di- 
vided between to (Spanish a) and in, on 
(Spanish en), usually the latter. 

One tendency in recent years which I 
deplore is the overuse of dialog in the so- 
called conversational approach. I can think 
of nothing more stultifying than to talk 
only about what someone else has said. I 
hal much rather occasionally be able to 


converse about something which someone 
did or saw or read. Granted that we need 
practice in the conversational give-and-take 
of the shifting personal endings for “I” 


and “you” and “we,” but does it have to 
fill all the reading material too? I am con- 
stantly reminded of one of my ex-students 
who loved his conversation classes, but 
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would do no additional learning—he want- 
ed to talk, but about what? One recalls 
the Chinese saying to that effect that “After 
three days without reading, talk becomes 
flavorless.” 

Incidentally, it is my observation that 
even the best of phonograph records and 
tape recordings can never replace the 
trained ear of the qualified teacher in guid- 
ing and correcting the student. Records 
can be very useful as adjuncts, a source of 
frequent practice, but the student's ear can 
certainly not always be trusted alone. 

In closin , a word or two about two 
other related topics: intonation, and word 
order. There are a number of excellent 
manuals on Spanish intonation on the 
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market, but whether or not you have such 
a manual for use in your classes, it should 
be possible to teach a few basic patterns of 
intonation to all beginning ne mem The 
same is true of word order. If a student 
gets the idea that position of words and 
elements in a sentence have a great deal to 
do with emphasis, balance, and rhythm in 
Spanish, that syllables do count (count in 
a double sense!), the flexibility of Spanish 
word and sentence order need not remain 
forever a mystery to him. 


In the last analysis, it rests with the 
teacher, but how much more pleasant, for 
teacher and student, if they can both work 
with the book rather than against it. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS IN “LA CELESTINA” 


Henry MENDELOFF 
Eastern High School, Washington, D.C. 


An analysis of the conditional sentence 
contrary to fact, complete with protasis and 
apodosis, as it occurs in La Celestina, serves 
a two-fold purpose: it helps to determine 
the degree of syntactical stability which 
characterized this particular construction at 
the close of the fifteenth century; and it 
reveals the ambiguities which have been a 
source of frustration and error for those who 
have attempted to analyze La Celestina 
syntactically, or to translate it into another 
language. The ambiguities involved are es- 
sentially of a temporal nature; what Criado 
De Val' has to say about the hipotético 
futuro (“el valor temporal de esta forma en 
La Celestina es impreciso y flucttia segtin 
las formas verbales que con ella tienen rela- 
cién”) is equally true of the hipotético 
pasado and the hipotético presente. A care- 
ful study of the conditional sentences un- 
der consideration leads one to conclude that 
it is frequently difficult, and occasionally 
impossible, to determine their temporal de- 
nominator with absolute certainty, contigu- 
ous verbal relationships notwithstanding. 
It is imperative that such an analysis be 
undertaken in the light of the double per- 
spective afforded by the Latin from which 
the constructions in La Celestina are de- 


rived, and the Modern Spanish, in which 
the same constructions have acquired Cor 
have failed to acquire) acceptance. 

A comparison of the Spanish text? with 
its most recent English*, French‘, and Itali- 
an® translations is most revealing. Of the 
three, the English translation is the least 
valuable for the purposes of this study, and, 
paradoxically, the most interesting; not only 
is it limited to the sixteen acts of the origi- 
nal edition, but it is also the farthest re- 
moved from what would constitute a literal 
translation. Simpson uses his translator’s 
privileges to indulge in temporal deviations, 
paraphrases, and omissions, as he sees fit. 
The following sample translations will suf- 
fice to substantiate this contention: 


“. . . lo que, si aqui me tardasse en dezirte, im- 
pediria tu prouecho é el mfo.” CC: 1,63,14-16 
“T’'ve got some good news for you that I'll explain 
on the way.” LBS,14 


“Absente le has miedo; zqué harfas, si estouiesse 
en la cibdad?” CC: 1,254,13-14 

“If you're afraid of him when he’s away, what 
will you do when he’s in town?” LBS,88 


“El qual, si ta quisiesses, con muy poco trabajo 
juntarias con la virtud de tu lengua. . .” : 
i 

“My heart, it seems to me, lies in pieces in your 
hands.” LBS,114 
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“Pues ¢qué harian, si mi cierta salida supiessen? 
CC: 11,92,22-23 

“What would they have done if they’d known I 
had gone out?” LBS,136 


“Que, pues en tu mucha virtud me falté piedad, 
también me faltard agua, si a la mar me embiara.” 
CC: 1,181,25-182,2 

LBS: Omitted. 


The largest and most easily apprehended 
group of conditional sentences contrary to 
fact in La Celestina is that which corre- 
sponds to the Latin construction si habuis- 
sem, dare habebam, and to its Modern 
Spanish equivalent, si tuviese, daria (cf. 
Appendix). Not to be confused with these, 

owever, are the following sentences, 
which are structurally identical, but which 
do not correspond in meaning to their syn- 
tactical equivalents in Modern Spanish: 


“Sefiora, el vulgo parlero no perdona las tachas 
€ sus sefiores e asi yo creo que, si alguna touiesse 
Melibea, ya seria descubierta de los que cun ella 
mas que con nosotros tratan.” CC: 1,34,9-13 
“The people, dear mistress, don’t usually spare 
the faults of their betters, so I don’t think thev'd 
have neglected Melibea’s, if she’s got any.” LBS, 
105-106 
“Je suis convaincu que si Mélibée en avait quel- 
ques-uns (défauts), ils auraient été divulgués par 
ceux qui ont plus affaire avec elle que nous.” 
RLD,161 
“Signora, il volgo ciarliero non perdona le ma- 
cchie dei suoi signori, percid credo che se Melibea 
ne avesse qualcuna, sarebba gia stata scoperta da 
uelli che piu di noi la frequentano.” CA,34 
tiene and Doyon concur in their interpretation, 
si tuviese, habria dado. Simpson chooses to ex- 
press the protasis by the colloquial “if she’s got 
any,” instead of the grammatically correct “if > 
had any”.) 


“Lo qual, si ante de agora no conociese e no 
sintiesse tus saludables olores, no podria creer que 
careciessen de engafio tus palabras.” CC: 
11,85,30-86,3 

“Had I not known its health-giving fragrance, I 
could not have believed your words to be free of 
deception.” LBS,132 

“Si je ne l’eusse pas connue, si je n’avais pas senti 
vos exaltantes émanations avant ce moment, je 
ne pourrais que croire étre le jouet de paroles.” 
RLD,206 

“Se non I’avessi gid conosciuta prima d’oggi, se 
non avessi risentite le tue speranze di salute, non 
potrei credere che le tue parole non nascondano 
un inganno.” CA,96 

(The French and Italian translations, which ad- 
here to the construction si hubiese tenido, daria, 
are more faithful to the text than the English 
translation, which is patterned after si hubiese 
tenido, habria dado. There is no contextual justifi- 
cation for the English version.) 
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“Si no fuesse por lo que a tu honrra toca, pedagos 
harian estas puertas. E si sentidos fuessemos, a ti 
é a mi librarian de toda la gente de tu padre.” 
CC: 1,91,8-11 
“If they hadn’t held back out of regard for your 
reputation, they’d have knocked these doors to 
pieces, and if we’d been discovered they’d have 
protected us against all your father’s men.” 
LBS,35 
“Si ce n’était pour compromettre votre honneur, 
ils eussent mis en piéces cette porte. Si nous 
étions découverts, ils nous deélivreraient des 
hommes de votre pére.” RLD,210 
“Se non fosse per il tuo onore avrebbero messo in 
zzi questa porta. E se qualcuno ci sentisse, ci 
iberebbero te e me da tutta la gente di tuo 
padre.” CA,103 
(Note the lack of agreement in the translations. 
Simpson chooses the Modern Spanish si hubiese 
tenido, habria dado as his formula for both sen- 
tences. Doyon, probably for stylistic purposes, uses 
the archaic si tuviese, hubiese dado for the first 
sentence, which is inadmissible in Modern Span- 
ish Cand Modern French), whereas Alvaro con- 
forms to the pattern si tuviese, habria dado. Both 
Alvaro and Doyon use si tuviese, daria for the 
second sentence, in contradistinction to Simpson. 
The context makes the interpretation si tuviese, 
daria perfectly plausible in both cases.) 


There are only single instances of the 
Modern Spanish constructions si tuviese, 
diera, which is not at all common, and si 
tuviera, daria, which is very common: 


“Por cierto, si no mirasse 4 mi honestidad é por 
no publicar su osadia desse atreuido, yo te fiziera, 
maluada, que tu razén é vida acabaran en un 
tiempo.” CC: 1,178,10-13 

“Si oy fuera viua Elena, por quien tanta muerte 
houo de griegos é troyanos, 6 la hermosa Publi- 
cena todas obedescerian 4 esta seflora por quien 
yo peno.” CC: 1,226,24-227,3 

The most troublesome group of condi- 
tional sentences are those which correspond 
to the Latin si habueram, dederam, and to 
the Modern Spanish si tuviera, diera. The 
structural equivalence is very misleading, 
because in many instances the context 
would require the Modern Spanish si hu- 
biese ‘hubiera) tenido. 

Each instance presents a problem in it- 
self, and requires individual consideration. 
Although the following examples may not 
be altogether exhaustive, they are neverthe- 
less indicative of the difficulties involved 
in arriving at the correct interpretation and 
translation of the Spanish text: 


. si de lo occulto yo hablarte supiera, no nos 
fuera necessario altercar tan miserablemente estas 
razones.” CC: 1,53,14-16 

“. . . for if I could speak of what is hidden, it 
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would be useless for us to exchange these misera- 
ble words!” 

“Si je pouvais décrire ses charmes cachés, il serait 
vain de discuter si misérablement ces raisons.” 
RLD,12 

“Se di cid ch’é nascosto potessi parlarti, non 
sarebbe piu necessario contenderci miserabilmente 
questi argomenti.” CA,62 

din spite of the fact that the hipotético presente 
is clearly indicated by all three translations, De 
Val cites this instance as an example of the hipo- 
tético futuro. The equivalence to the Modern 
Spanish si tuviera, diera (more commonly, daria) 
is unmistakable. ) 


“Si creyera 4 Celestina con sus seys dozenas de 
afios acuestas, no me maltratara Calisto.” CC: 
1,125,13-126,1 

“Si j'avais cru Célestine, malgré les six douzaines 
d'années qui pésent sur ses épaules, Calixte ne 
me maltraiterait pas.” RLD,50 

“If I throw in with Celestina, and with her six 
dozens of years on her back, Calisto will like it.” 
LBS,37 

“Se avessi datto retta a Celestina con le sue sei 
dozzine d’anni per spalla, Calisto non mi avrebbe 
maltrattato.” CA,120 

(Note the disparity in the translations. Alvaro’s 
interpretation is based on si hubiese tenido, ha- 
bria dado, which coincides with De Val’s classifi- 
cation of the sentence as hipotético pasado; Doy- 
on’s formula si hubiese tenido, daria (the Mod- 
ern French being derived from the Latin si habu- 
tum habebam) is contextually untenable; Simp- 
son’s version is the farthest removed from both 
language and context.) 


“Si pensara, sefora, que tan de ligero hauias de 
conjecturar de lo passado nocibles sospechas, no 
bastara tu licencia para me dar osadia 4 hablar 
en cosa, que 4 Calisto ni 4 otro hombre tocasse.” 
CC: 1,179,18-22 

“If I'd thought, dear lady, that you’d jump so 
hastily to conclusions, your permission wouldn't 
have been enough to make me talk about Calisto 
or any man.” LBS,54 

(Alvaro and Doyon’s interpretations of this pas- 
sage coincide with Simpson's; the hipotético pasa- 
do is clearly indicated, and the Modern Spanish 
equivalent would require si hubiese (hubiera) 
tenido, habria (hubiera) dado.) 


“De cierto creo, si nuestra edad alcancara aque- 
llos passados Eneas é Dido, no trabajara tanto 
Venus para atraer 4 su fijo el amor de Elisa, 
haziendo tomar 4 Cupido Ascanica forma, para 
la engafiar; antes por evitar prolixidad, pusiera 4 
ti por medianera. CC: 1,215,15-216,5 

“I verily believe that if you'd been living in the 
time of Aeneas and Dido, Venus wouldn’t have 
had to get Dido to love her son Cupid by giving 
him the form of Ascanius, but could have saved 
herself the trouble by hiring you as go-between.” 
LBS,70 

“Je suis persuadé que si l’on voyait ces héros du 
passé Enée et Didon, Vénus n’aurait pas tant de 
peine d’attirer 4 son fils l'amour de Didon ni 
d’obliger Cupidon a prendre la forme d’Ascagne 
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pour la conquérir. Pour éviter toute prolixité, 
elle vous prendrait pour médiatrice.” RLD,105 
“Sono sicuro che se ht nostra eta videsse rivivere 
Enea e Didone, Venere non avrebbe tanto trava- 
glio per attrarre 4 suo figlio l’'amore di Elisa, 
facendo prender 4 Cupido la forma d’Ascanio 
per ingannarla; e per evitare lungaggini prende- 
rebbe a te per mediatrice.”” CA,196 

ne and Doyon choose the formula si tuviera, 
diera, and thus agree with De Val’s analysis, 
whereas Simpson rejects the hipotético presente, 
and recasts the sentence to conform with the 
hipotético pasado, si hubiera tenido, hubiera dado. 
Note, too, the disparity with regard to “el amor 
de Elisa”.) 


“No lo creo: que, si fueras contrario, no vinieras 
tan presto 4 mi poder, saluo si vienes 4 descul- 
parte.” CC: 1,222,7-9 

“But you can’t have been (my enemy), for in 
that event you wouldn’t have come to my hands, 
unless you came to make excuses.” LBS,73 

“Si tu m’avais été contraire, tu ne serais pas 
venue si promptement en mon pouvoir.” RLD,109 
“Non lo credo; se tu mi sei stato contrario, non 
saresti venuto tanto presto in mio potere, a meno 
che tu non venga a scolparti.’”” CA,202 

(All three translations interpret the sentence as 
an hipotético pasado, Alvaro choosing to express 
the protasis in the indicative, Simpson resorting 
to a paraphrase, and only Doyon adhering to the 
construction si hubiera tenido. The apodosis is 
habria dado in all three cases. Si tuviera, habria 
dado still remains a possibility.) 


“Si ella se hallara presente en aquel debate de la 
mangana con las tres diosas, nunca sobrenombre 
de le pusieran. Porque sin contrariar 
ninguna, todas concedieran é viuieran conformes 
en que la lleuara Melibea. Assi que se llamara 
mangana de concordia.” CC: 1,227,3-9 

(AIl three translations interpret this passage in 
terms of si hubiera tenido, hubiera (habria) dado.) 


“Si por nosotros no fuera, ya andouiera su alma 
buscando posada para siempre.” CC: 1,95,16-17 
“If it hadn’t been for us, by this time he’d be 
looking for his last resting place!” LBS,138 
(Alvaro and Doyon agree with Simpson in the 
use of the formula si hubiera tenido, daria, which 
is also indicated by the context.) 


“Si por caso . . . colgara mi pregunta de la res- 
puesta de Sempronio . . . saliera Melibea, yo no 
fuera ydo, tornarase: de manera, que ni mi mal 
ouiera fin ni mi desseo execucién!” CC: 11,7775-10 
“If 1. . . had depended on you . . . and Meli- 
bea had come to her door and I wasn’t there, 
she’d have gone back in and I'd have been 
cheated.” LBS,128 


“. . . si par hasard . . . la question edit dépendu 
de la réponse de Sempronio . . . je ne me serais 
pas trouvé 14 et elle s’en serait retournée, de telle 
sorte que mon mal n’aurait pas eu de fin, mon 
désir pas d’exécution.” RLD,200 

“Se per caso . . . tutto fosse dipeso dalle risposte 
di Sempronio . . . Melibea sarebbe uscita, io non 
mi ci sarei trovato ed ella sarebbe rientrata. Cosi 
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il mio male non avrebbe avuto fine ne il mio 
desiderio appagamento.” CA,86-87 

(All three translations are based on si hubiese 
tenido, habria dado. Simpson chooses to incor- 
porate part of the apodosis (‘“‘saliera Melibea” ) 
in the protasis. The formula si tuviese, daria is 
entirely plausible, however, since the complete 
text reads, “Si por caso me houiera dormido e 
colgara . . .,” which would seem to counterop- 
pose the pluperfect and the imperfect subjunctive; 
moreover, the hipotético pea 3 would be a con- 
textual incongruity, since Calisto refers to a 
rendezvous which has not as yet taken place.) 


“Por mi vejez que, si sobre comer fuera, que 
dixera que haufamos todos cargado demasiado.” 
CC: 11,97,19-21 

“By my old age, if it were only a matter of eating, 
I'd say we've all done pretty well!” LBS,140 
“Si nous venions de manger on dirait que nous 
nous sommes tous gavés avec excés.” RLD,216 
“Se avessimo mangiato ora, direi che abbiamo 
fatto indigestione.” CA,112-113 

(Note the variations in the three translations. 
Alvaro and Doyon use si hubiese tenido, daria, 
and their interpretations are much more accurate 
than Simpson’s, which reproduces the si tuviera, 
diera of the text.) 


“O sefior! que, si los vieras, quebraras el coracgon 
de dolor.” CC: 1m,110,11-12 

“Oh sir, it would have broken your heart to see 
them!” LBS,147 

(The formula si hubiese tenido, habria dado, 
which is implied in Simpson’s translation, is re- 
produced faithfully in Alvaro’s and Doyon’s.) 


“Si pensara que tan desmesuradamente te aufas 
de hauer conmigo, no fiara mi persona de tu 
cruel conuersacién.” CC: 1,118,9-12 

“Had I thought you would be so reckless I had 
not trusted myself to you!” LBS,150 

CAll three translations concur in the formula 
si hubiese tenido, habria dado. For stylistic pur- 
poses, Simpson substitutes “I had not” for “I 
would not have” in the prodosis.) 


“Pues yo juro que si esperdrades, que yo os hiziera 
yr como mereciades.” CC: 11,183,2-3 

(Doesn't fall within the compass of Simpson’s 
translation. ) 


“Ah! je vous jure que si vous nous cherchez, je 
vous frapperai et vous partirez avec votre récom- 
pense.” RLD,296 
“Aspettate, e vi trattero come meritate.”” CA,205 
e condition contrary to fact is lost in both the 
French and the Italian translation. Of the two, 
the French is the farther removed from language 
and context. The interpretation si hubiese teni- 
do, habria dado seems to be the most plausible 
one, especially in view of the tense of “mere- 
ciades”. ) 


There are only three instances of si 
hubiese tenido, daria: “Tanto que, si no lo 


ouiesse visto, no lo creeria. . .” (CC: n, 
93,13-14), which Simpson chooses to trans- 
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late as “I shouldn’t have believed it without 
seeing it” (LBS,137); “Si aquella, que alli 
esta en aquella cama, me ouiesse a mi crey- 
do, jamaés quedaria esta casa de noche sin 
varon ni dormiriemos a lumbre de pajas” 
CCC: 1,103,5-8), which Alvaro and Doyon 
translate in terms of si hubiese tenido, ha- 
bria dado . . . daria (CA, 118; RLD,220); 
and “Que si por mi no ouiesse sido, estarias 
tu va ahorcado” (CC: 11,133,2-3). 

There are also three instances of si tu- 
viese, diese, which has not found accept- 
ance in Modern Spanish: “Por mi Anima, 
que si agora le diessen una langada en el 
calcafiar, que saliessen mas sesos que de la 
cabeca!” (CC: 1,125,5-7), not included in 
Simpson’s translation, and translated as 
si tuviese, daria by both Alvaro and 
Doyon; “Si tal fuesse agora su hijo, 4 
mi cargo que tu amo quedasse sin 
pluma é nosotros sin queja” (CC: 
1,136,10-12), translated as si tuviese, daria 
in all three versions (LBS,40); and “Por 
Dios, si bien le conosciesses, no le juz- 
gasses por el que has dicho é mostrado con 
tu yra” (CC: 1,185,14-16), again translated 
as si tuviese, daria. It is noteworthy that 
the formula si tuviese, diese shows no ves- 
tige of the original pluperfect tense of the 
Latin si habuissem, dedissem, whereas, as 
we have seen above, the protasis of such 
constructions as si tuviese, daria sometimes 
does. 

There are at least a half-dozen instances 
of the protasis in the subjunctive, and the 
apodosis in an indicative tense other than 
the conditional, a construction which has 
found no acceptance in Modern Spanish, 
except in colloquial speech: 


“Pero no viufa yo engafiada, si mi fortuna quisie- 
ra que ella me durara.” CC: 1,134.17-135,2 

“If she had lived I shouldn’t be friendless and 
alone.” LBS,40 

“Je ne vivrais pas maintenant si désabusée si 
mon bon destin edit voulu qu'elle fit 14 encore.” 
RLD,57 

“Sarei vissuta meno sventurata se la mia fortuna 
me l’avesse conservata.” CA,126 

(Simpson and Doyon interpret “viufa” as daria, 
while Alvaro prefers habria dado. Which of the 
two is the correct interpretation would be almost 
impossible to say.) 


“Si me fallaras sin sospecha desse loco, con qué 
palabras me entrauas!” CC: 1,177,24-178,2 

“If you had found me off my guard with that 
maniac what words you would have used to 
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wheedle me!” LBS,53 

“Si vous m’aviez parlé sans précautions soup- 
gonneuses, avec quels propos entriez-vous en 
moi? RLD,77 

“Se fossi stata senza sospetto su quello stravagante, 
con quali parole m’avresti traspassata!” CA,157 
(Simpson and Alvaro agree in their interpreta- 
tion, si hubiese tenido, habria dado. Doyon’'s 
formula, si hubiese tenido, daba appears to be 
linguistically and contextually unfathomable.) 


“Que, pues en tu mucha virtud me falté piedad, 
también me faltara agua, si 4 la mar me embiara.” 
CC: 1,181,25-182,2 
(Omitted by LBS.) 


“Si la confiance en votre vertu me fait défaut, 
aussi bien je ne saurai trouver de l'eau dans la 
mer.” RLD,80 

“E se alla tua molta virth mancé la pieta, cosi mi 
manchera |’acqua se la cercherd al mare.” CA,161 
nee difficulty of this passage may be gleaned 
rom the fact that it is omitted by Simpson, and 
is paraphrased by both Alvaro and Doyon. The 
protasis, “si 4 la mar me embiara” is lost in both 
translations. ) 


“Si tu touieras memoria, hijo Parmeno, del pasado 
amor, que te tuue, la primera ysada, que tomaste 
venido nuevamente en esta cibdad, auia de ser la 
mia.” CC: 1,232,17-20 

“Remember how I loved you, Parmeno, and that 
my house was your first home in this city.” 
LBS,78 

“Si tu avais eu de la mémoire, Parmeno mon 
fils, pour l'amour que j’eus naguére pour toi, en 
revenant dans dette ville la premiére auberge que 
tu aurais dd prendre eit été ma maison.” RLD,118 
“Se ti fossi ricordato, figlio mio Parmeno, dell- 
‘amore che gia ti portai, la prima cosa che avresti 
dovuto fare ritornando nuovamente in questa 
citta era di venire da me.” CA,214 

(Not only does the English translation omit the 
condition contrary to fact completely, it is also 
linguistically and contextually incorrect. The fact 
is that Parmeno did not come to stay with Celes- 
tina when he returned to the city of his birth, 
and is being chided for it. The French and 
Italian translations, which are based on si hubiese 
tenido, habria dado, bear witness to the inaccuracy 
of the English version. Strangely enough, De Val 
classifies this sentence as an hipotético presente!) 


“Por cierto, si las trayciones desta vieja con mi 
coracon yo pudiesse sofrir, de rodillas hauia de 
andar a la complazer.” CC: 1,8,23-25 

(All three translations use the formula, si tu- 
viese, daria.) 


“Si ta mi amigo fueras, en la necessidad, que de 
ti tuue, me haufas de fauorecer e ayudar a Celes- 
tina en mi prouecho . . .” CC: 1,12,8-10 

(All three translations use the formula, si hubiese 
tenido, daria) 


The a instance of the protasis si hu- 
0 


biera tenido has already been mentioned 
above (“. . . sime houiera dormido. . .”). 


The lack of syntactical stability which 
characterized the conditional sentence con- 
trary to fact at the close of the fifteenth 
century, and the consequent ambiguities 
which have puzzled and misled grammari- 
ans and translators alike, are epitomized in 
the following summary of the occurrences 
of the construction under consideration in 
La Celestina: 

l. The formula si tuviese, daria is used 
most frequently to express its Modern 
Spanish equivalent. 

he formulae si tuviese, diera and si 
tuviera, daria are rarely used. 

. The formula si tuviese, daria is used 
occasionally to express the Modern 
Spanish si hubiese (hubiera) tenido ha- 
bria (hubiera) dado, or si hubiese (hubie- 
ra) tenido, daria (diera). 

. The protases si hubiese tenido and si 
hubiera tenido are rarely used. 

. The formula si tuviese, diese, which is 
rarely used, corresponds to the Modern 
Spanish si tuviese (tuviera), daria (diera). 

. Occasionally, the apodosis is expressed 
in an indicative tense other than the 
conditional. Its Modern Spanish equiva- 
lent, under such circumstances, depends 
upon its context, and is often difficult 
to ascertain. 

. The formula si tuviera, diera is used to 
express the Modern Spanish si tuviese 
(tuviera), daria (diera), or si hubiese 
(hubiera) tenido, habria (hubiera) dado, 
or si hubiese (hubiera) tenido, daria 
(diera). Interpretation of this construc- 
tion depends upon its context, and is 
sometimes impossible to determine with 
absolute certainty. 
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APPENDIX 


. si Dios me diesse en el cielo la silla 


Nores on Usace 


sobre Sus sanctos, no lo ternia por tanta 
felicidad.” 1,33,9-11 
. “O si viniéssedes a ora, Hipocrates é Galeno, 
médicos, ésentiriades mi mal?” 1,35,12-36,1 
lo que, si aqui me tardasse en dezirte, 
impediria tu prouecho é el mio.” 1,63,14-16 
“Que, si con Ilorar fuesse ssible traer 4 
mi amo el remedio, tan grande seria el plazer 
de la tal esperanga, que de gozo no podria 
llorar . . .” 1,97,1-4 
. “O si quisiesses, ‘Parmeno, iqué vida gozaria- 
mos!” 1,105,14-15 
“Si tu sintiesses mi dolor, con otra agua rocia- 
rias aquella ardiente llaga 
‘:Qué tanto te maraui ‘Nartas si dixesen: la 
tierra temblé . . .?” 1,129,20-21 
“E si assi no fuesse, ninguna diferencia hau- 
ria entre las publicas, que aman, 4 las escon- 
didas donzellas, si todas dixesen si . . 
1,208,10-14 
“Si este perdido de mi amo no midiesse con 
el pensamiento quantos pasos ay de aqui a 
casa de Melibea é contemplasse en su gesto 
é considerasse cémo estaria haviniendo el 
hilado, . . . él veria que mis consejos le eran 
més saludables estos engafios de Celes- 
tina.” 1,211,17-212,2 
. “Absente le has miedo; qué harias, si es- 
touiesse en la cibdad?” 1,254,13-14 
“Parmeno, hermano, si yo supiesse aquella 
tierra, donde se gana el t salle durmiendo, 
mucho haria por yr alld, que no daria ventaja 
a ninguno: tanto ganaria como otro qual- 
quiera. 11,9,12-16 


“Pues, si la’ locura fuesse dolores, en cada 


casa auria vozes.” 11,10,22-23 

. “El qual, si ta quisiesses, con muy poco re: 
jo juntarias con al virtud de tu lengua. . 
11,53,13-15 

: “Porque si lo uno o lo otro no abastasse, 
qualquiera remedio otro darias sin temor 


15. 


16. 
17. 


19. 
20. 
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. .” 11,56,4-5 

SOue si agora quebrasses las crueles puertas, 
aunque al presente no fuessemos sentidos, 
amanesceria en casa, de mi padre terrible 
sospecha de mi yerro.” 11,87,13-17 

‘Pues ¢qué harian, si mi cierta salida supies- 
sen?” 11,92,22-23 

“Que, si estimarse pudiesse a lo que de alli 
nos queda obligado, no seria su hzienda 
bastante a complir la de . .” 11,95,16-20 

. . te dixe ... que, si "Dios me diesse 

buena manderecha con os amo, que tu no 
perderias nada.” 11,98,1-6 
“Lo qual, si hombre sintiessedes en la posada, 
no hariades.” 11,103,10-11 
“O pecadora de mi pes si de tal cosa fuesses 
sabidora, jc6mo tomarias de grado tu muerte 
e me la darias a mi por fuerga jCémo serias 
verdugo de tu propia sangre! ;jCémo seria yo 
al fin quexosa bs tus dias!” 11,119,7-12 
“Considera que, si aqui presente él estouiese, 
responderia que hazientes e consintientes 
merecen ygual pena . . -” 11,126,5-7 

“Que si tu esperasses lo que yo, quando des 
doze, jamas estarias arrendado a la voluntad 
del maestro que te compuso. ” 11,128,5-7 

“Si no le penasse mas a aquella que desde 
esta ventana veo yo yr por la calle, no lleua- 
ria las tocas de tal color.” 1,130,5-7 


. “Aun si bien lo supiesses, rebentarias!” 1, 


146,25-26 

“Ya me correria con tu raz6n, si alguno es- 
tuuiesse delante . . .” 11,158,10-11 

“Si mi espada dixesse lo que haze, tiempo 
le faltaria para hablar.” 11,168,18-19 

“Pero también me lo haria yo, si estos necios 
de sus criados me fablassen entre dia. . . 
11,182,1-3 


. “Si amor fuesses, amarias a tus siruientes. Si 


los amasses, no les darias pena. Si alegres 
viuiessen, no se matarian . . .” m1, 210,4-5. 


= 
3 
4 
5 
22. 
23. 
1] 
25. 
26. 
ai. 
28 


Thk FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


IIE and FLS.—Foreign language specia- 
lists among the several thousand delegates 
and observers at the Third National Con- 
ference on Exchange of persons, 28-31 
January in Washington, D.C., found little 
of immediate interest on the program 
(“Language Preparation and Testing” turn- 
ed out to be completely concerned with 
English as a second language) but were 
pleasantly surprised by the attention paid 
their subject during the several discussion 
periods. Most of the time in the Inagural 
Plenary Session, following excellent talks 
by President Shuster of Hunter College, 
Senator Fulbright, Robert H. Thayer of 
the State Department, and Luther Evans, 
former Director General of UNESCO, was 
spent detailing and lamenting our national 
foreign language shortcomings and advanc- 
ing remedial measures in the light of the 
NDEA of 1958. This was also the principal 
topic discussed in the workshop on Western 
Europe. 

State Department.—Increased emphasis 
on our cultural relations with the rest of 
the world seem indicated by the appoint- 
ment of Robert H. Thayer, former am- 
bassador to Romania, as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State for the Coordina- 
tion of International Education and Cultur- 
al Relations. It is reported that improvement 
in status and efficient administration of 
Fulbright and related activities should be- 
gin to be apparent after July 1. 

Italian Institute.—Teachers of Italian will 
take pride, and the many friends of 
Italian culture in this country will take 
pleasure in the opening of the Istituto di 
Cultura at 686 Park Avenue (above 68th 
street), New York City. This building. 
which adjoins the Consulate General of 
Italy, houses a well chosen library where 
a reference staff will be on hand from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. to assist persons seeking 
information. 

“School and Society."—14 March 1959 
issue of School and Society featured a 
special section Teaching Foreign Languag- 
es, which contained “A Collegiate Course 
in Beginning Latin” by Howard Comfort; 
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“Teaching Foreign Languages in England” 
By Gordon H. May; and “Russian Lan- 
guage Teaching in American Secondary 
Schools” by Helen B. Yakobson. In the 
same issue Kenneth W. Mildenberger re- 
ported on the MLA’s Conference on 
Russian, under the title, “Promoting Rus- 
sion in the High Schools.” 

Conference on Materials.—Following up 
the December National Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers, on 21-22 
March a small group of specialists in the 
several modern foreign languages met in 
the MLA headquarters to survey one of the 
most difficult and yet pressing problems 
growing out of Title III of the NDEA: 
Preparation of an evaluative list of equip- 
ment, realia and other non-text material for 
elementary and secondary schools, eligible 
for purchase under the Act. Standards 
were discussed, procedures and guide-lines 
established, significant beginnings were 
made, which should lead to a preliminary 
list in the near future, probably in the form 
of a Foreign Language Bulletin. Long- 
range plans call for periodic revision and 
expansion; it is our hope that the call will 
be heard in the right quarters. 

Real Proficiency.—A particular intelli- 
gent step toward the improvement of for- 
eign languages on the college level was 
taken this spring by the Univ. of San 
Francisco. Beginning with the next fresh- 
man class, students will be required for 
graduation to demonstrate proficiency not 
only in reading and writing but in speaking 
and understanding the foreign language of 
their choice. Who knows how many such 
examples it will take to loosen the ivy 
which seems to bind our older institutions? 

Spanish on the Air._The growing 
number of “Sunrise Semesters” was joined 
this spring bv Arizona State College, at 
Tempe. Dr. Quino Martinez conducts the 
elementary Spanish class, Spanish 101-TV. 
five mornings a week. 100 were enrolled 
for credit, including some on campus. 
1400 copies of the text have been sold by 
the university bookstore alone. The course 
will be repeated next year. The same 
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campus was the scene in February of a 
highly successful Foreign Language Foren- 
sic Tournament, which brought together 
some 350 students from 18 Arizona high 
schools. Dr. Edwin P. Grobe (French) 
organized the event and plans to continue 
it next year. 


Cooperation.—An impressive example of 
cooperation between a state’s language 
teachers and its Department of Public 
Instruction is offered by the Kansas Mod- 
ern Language Association. Thanks to the 
imagination and good will of its president, 
Dr. Vernon M. French, Washburn Univ., 
Topeka, and of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Adel F. Throck- 
morton, the Association’s Bulletin is now 
printed and distributed to all modern 
foreign language teachers in the state by 
the State Office, as part of the improvement 
in instruction provided for by Title III. 
May their opposite numbers in other states 
take heed! 


Participation.—Constructive shoulder- 
rubbing not only with teachers in other 
fields but with administrators was engaged 
in by Mississippi's foreign language teach- 
ers at the March MEA meeting, according 
to Dr. Benjamin I. Harrison, president of 
the MMLA. Foreign languages were fea- 
tured on the programs of seven sections, 
including principals and supervisors on 
several levels, and even made a two-column 
spread on the front page of the Jackson 
Clarion Ledger! 


Comparative Literature.—Post-World 
War II improvement in language teaching 
is already paying off at Wells College, 
Aurora, New York, where an increase in 
the number of interested and language- 
capable students has led to the introduc- 
tion of a special field of comparative litera- 
ture. Beginning next vear, the departments 
of Classics, Enelish, German, and Romance 
Languages will cooperate in programs in- 
volving literatures in two languages, in the 
original, not in translation. 


Real Competency.—An encouraging sign 
of growing public support for higher 


subject-matter requirements for public 
school teachers is furnished by an editorial 
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in the Providence Evening Bulletin. En- 
dorsing a proposal made by the Rhode 
Island chapter of the NEMLA to the 
Department of Education to double the 
hours of foreign language required in col- 
lege under certain circumstances, it con- 
cluded: 


Greater demand for high school language instruc- 
tion in the years immediately ahead is probable. 
That means that more language teachers will be 
required, and a temporary shortage of teachers 
may,result. The shortage will cause pressure to 
be exerted on the state department to lower, 
rather than raise, certification standards. And it 
is true that a teacher with two and one-half years 
of language in college is better in the high school 
classroom than a teacher with no language in- 
struction at all. But not a great deal better, if 
real competency in modern languages is to be the 
goal of high school instruction, Rhode Island 
should seek no lesser goal. 


Should other 
satisfied? 


Problems.—On 3 April, the Univ. of 
Massachusetts held the last of a series of 
conferences on the teaching of foreign 
languages, made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The speaker was Dr. John B. Carroll, 
Harvard University Laboratory for Re- 
search, his topic, “Some Problems of Teach- 
ing and Testing in Foreign Language 
Instruction.” Among those who appeared 
earlier in the series: Dr. Marjorie Johnston, 
Professors Stephen A. Freeman, J. Donald 
Bowen (then of FSI, Washington, now at 
UCLA), Archibald T. MacAllister, and 
Mr. Paul E. King. 


NASSP.—“We might as well face it. A 
new emphasis on modern foreign languages 
is developing rapidly because secondary 
schools face what Dr. James Conant calls, 
‘a most distressing situation’ in the teaching 
of foreign languages.” The group being 
thus exhorted to face grim reality was the 
large and powerful National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; the occasion, 
their annual convention in Philadelphia, 
7-11 February, 1959; the document, a 
statement on “Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Comprehensive Secondary School.” 
The major project for the vear of their 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development, this statement was designed 


states be more easily 
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to parallel similar declarations of past years 
effecting mathematics and science. The 
original draft was the work of a small con- 
ference of modern language specialists and 
NASSP experts under Dr. Paul Elicker, 
their executive secretary, and Dr. Ells- 
worth Tompkins, associate secretary; for- 
eign language teachers on the Committee 
were Theodore Andersson, Emma Birk- 
maier, Nelson H. Brooks, Archibald T. 
MacAllister, and Mary P. Thompson. The 
revised version which won the ConVen- 
tion’s approval, is still a strong statement 
of the new objectives and methods of 
modern language learning. It has in addi- 
tion some practical suggestions for the 
school administrator plus a working biblio- 
graphy, all of which should make it a 
strong influence for the upgrading of 
modern foreign languages in the schools. 


FLES in Maryland.—From the Mary- 
land MLA Bulletin we learn that Mont- 
gomery County boasts one of the largest 
FLES Programs in the country. Beginning 
five years ago with one class in the Park- 
wood School, Kensington, it now includes 
more than 43 elementary schools where 


French or Spanish is taught to more than 
2000 pupils in grades 3 through 6. So far, 
however, it is still an after-school effort of 
the PTAs; they hope for its early inclusion 
in the regular curriculum; a start in that 
direction has already been made in two 
schools. 


School’s Out.—Score another one for 
Congressman John J. Rooney, CD. Brook- 
lvn), champion of austerity among our 
Foreign Service officers! The State Depart- 
ment has been forced to close its most 
successful in-service training school, situat- 
ed near Nice, as a result of Mr. Rooney’s 
criticism of its 62-hour-per-week program 
as a “rest cure.” 


USOE Publications.—Our indefatigable 
Specialist for Foreign Languages in the 
U.S. Office of Education, Dr. Marjorie 
C. Johnston, announces reissue of Circular 
No. 495 in revised form: References on 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School, and a new and timely compilation 
by her research assistant, Miss Ilo Remer: 
Materials in Russian of Possible Use in 
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High School Classes. Circular No. 509, 
Useful References for Teachers of Forei 
Languages, September, 1957, is slated for 
revision. 

Cooperative Lab Research.—With finan- 
cial support by Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, New York, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Purdue Univ., 
will conduct a two year cooperative project 
of research and experimentation on Chew 
tory equipment and technique. Bill Locke 
at MIT will concentrate on developing 
audio specifications for language teaching 
equipment, while Purdue’s Elton Hocking 
will study the comparative teaching effec- 
tiveness of the simpler microphones-ampli- 
fier-headset installations with the more 
expensive dual-track model - with - student- 
imitation installation. Both will study the 
development of more durable and remotely 
controlled equipment. 


MLA Long-Playing Records.—The MLA, 
which up to the present has been the 
distributer for the long-playing records 
which accompany the Teacher's Guides, 
is fortunate in having arranged for the 
sale of the records directly from The Edu- 
cational Publishing Corporation, 23 LeRoy 
Street, Darien, Conn. The following re- 
cords are available: Beginning French in 
Grade Three, French in Grade Four, Be- 
ginning Spanish in Grade Three, Spanish 
in Grade Four and Spanish in Grade 
Five. The cost of each record is $5.00 plus 
50c Excise tax when the records are pur- 
chased by individuals; shipments are made 
prepaid. These records should be ordered 
directly from the Educational Publishing 
Corporation. 


Carlshad, N.M. Evaluates Its FL Pro- 
gram.—The Carlsbad schools have con- 
ducted an interesting evaluation of their 
Spanish program. Among the conclusions: 
That the program should be continued; 
that results were better on the secondary 
level than in the lower grades (only two 
20-minute periods per week might be a 
factor); more personal and financial sup- 
port are needed, e. g. more and smaller 
classes; need for better lines of communi- 
cation throughout the system; for greater 
community status for Spanish teachers, and 
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for other measures to improve morale and 
reduce turnover. All concerned are to be 
complimented on a searching and honest 
investigation. 


Summers Abroad for FL Teachers.— 
The purpose behind a bill (S. 1205) in- 
troduced last month by Senator Fulbright 
is to enable FL teachers to go abroad for 
summers. The measure would amend the 
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of foreign currency credits in countries 
chosen by the Commissioner of Education 
to pay summer study and living costs there 
for selected teachers of the language in- 
volved. Provision would also be made to 
reimburse for money not earned by sum- 
mer employment. This bill differs from 
the NDEA in including teachers in 
institutions of higher education. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


Conducted by Acnes M. Brapy, Associate Editor* 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING SPANISH IN 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Acnes Marre Brapy 
University of Kansas 


This list of materials for use in elemen- 
tary schools is meant to serve not onl 
the immediate needs of teachers of Spanish 
and their pupils but also to offer sugges- 
tions for accelerated classes.** New sec- 
tions (not listed in the earlier bibliogra- 
phy) give references and addresses of com- 

nies specializing in Language Laboratory 
Saokeam and also lists of foreign books 
and realia easily obtainable in the United 
States. Some of the latter may be purchased 
through importers and others can be or- 
dered from abroad. The foreign books are 
evaluated by this compiler (I, excellent; 
II, good; III, fair), in order to help the 
teachers in their purchases. 

Brief descriptions and prices of all the 
items are included, but inclusion of an 
item does not necessarily imply endorse- 
ment. Section I lists some reference books 


* Material for this Department should be sent 
to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


** The pee Bibliography is a revision of the 


one published in Hispania, xxxvim, No. 3, Sep- 
tember 1955. Reprints, with covers, of this Bibli- 
ography are available for 25c from Prof. L. H. 


urk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Indiana. 


for teachers. In sections II-XII, the ap- 
a grade or grades are suggested in 
rackets at the end of each item: Kinder- 
garten through grade 9 [K-9]. The source, 
or publisher, is indicated by the italicized 
letters preceding the brackets. The key to 
the italicized letters appears at the end of 
the bibliography. The compiler is grateful 
to all the publishers who so promptly an- 
swered the questions that sought to make 
this bibliography accurate and up-to-date. 
er | lists of materials will be 
published in Hispania periodically. 


I. General Works 


Andersson, Theodore. The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School. He 1953. 119 pp. (12 chapters 
dealing with all phases of the subject, some 
sample French lessons, and an annotated 
bibliography. $1.75.) 

Brady, Agnes M. Christmastide. Ba 1937. 
CA comprehensive program of Christmas 
plays and pageants; New Year's Eve play; 
games and stunts for El dia de los ino- 
centes. $2) 


CLM-MLA. Modern Spanish. HB 1959. 
(This book stresses the aural-oral-visual- 
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writing progression, i.e. “The New Key.” 
While it is intended to be a college text- 
book, it should be an indispensable ref- 
erence book for teachers.) 

Eaton, Frank F. The Training of For- 
eign Language Teachers for Elementary 
Schools. National Survey, 1958. Available 
from Dr. B. L. Simmons, Supervisor of 
Curriculum, Oregon State Department of 
Education, Salem. 50c. 

Educational Trend. “Foreign Languages 
in the Grades: Why and How.” Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, Washington, D.C., 
1953. 20c. 

Fabian, Donald. Essentials of Spanish. 
Ho 1957. (Minimum essentials of gram- 
mar, with oral-aural drills. Since the book 
is brief and basic, it will help teachers who 
need a quick reference to the structural 
aspects of Spanish grammar.) 

Foreign Languages in Elementary 
Schools: Some Questions and Answers. 
MLA 1954. [21 pp. (Enlarged edition) 
Answers to 18 questions by a panel of 
specialists. 15c] 

Hughes, Marie and George Sanchez. 
Learning a New Language. Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200— 
15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 1958. 
(32 pages presenting basic concepts of lan- 
guage learning. 75c) 

Kany, Charles E. American-Spanish Syn- 
tax. UC 1945. (463 pp. Deals with the 
principal divergences from standard Span- 
ish of Spain to be found in Spanish Ameri- 
ca. Much illustrative achat. $6) 

Keniston, Hayward. Spanish Syntax List. 
HH 1937. (278 pp. A statistical study of 
contemporary Spanish grammar on the 
basis of range and frequency. Some 2200 
constructions are treated. Only prose texts 
are used. $4.50) 

Kirk, Charles F. Successful Devices in 
Teaching Spanish. WW 1958. [183 pages, 
offset printed suggestions for teachers in 
junior (and senior) high schools. $2.50] 

Lado, Robert. Linguistics across Cultures 
(Applied linguistics for language teachers). 
UM 1957. (141 pp. Compares two sound 
systems, two grammatical structures, two 
vocabulary systems, two writing systems, 
two cultures. With bibliography. $2.75) 

McGrath, Earl J. “Foreign Languages 
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and World Affairs.” NEA Journal, 41:409- 
11, October, 1952. 

Meéras, Edmond A. A Language Teach- 
ers Guide. Her 1954. (Description of 
methods. Excellent source book for the 
beginning teacher. $3.50) 

lildenberger, Kenneth. Status of For- 
eign Language Study in American Ele- 
mentary Schools: Fall, 1953. DHEW 1954. 
(28 pp. Statistical tables and a detailed 
history of the movement. Gratis) 
Status of Foreign Language 
Study in American Elementary Schools: 
1954. DHEW 1955. (27 pp. Statistical 
tables and a report on the teaching of lan- 
guages via radio. Gratis) 

Parker, William R. The National In- 
terest and Foreign Languages. Su 1957. 
(133 pp. Discussion Guide and Work 
Paper for Citizen Consultations initiated 
by the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State. 65c) 

Ramboz, Ina W. Spanish Program Ma- 
terials. Ba n.d. CUseful materials and sug- 
estions for classes, clubs, school assem- 

lies, parties. $2.40) 

Schlauch, Margaret. The Gift of Lan- 
guage. Do 1955. (324 pp. Popular, yet 
scholarly survey of linguistics, with interes- 
ting section called “Diversions and Illus- 
trations.” $1.75) 

Thompson, Elizabeth Engle and Arthur 
E. Mamalainen. Foreign Language Teach- 
ing in Elementary Schools. NEA 1958. 
(46 pp. A statement of what has been done 
in the FLES field recently and suggestions 
for what is still to be done. $1) 

The Training of Foreign Language 
Teachers for Elementary Schools. SO CA 
study of existing training facilities for 
teachers of elementary school foreign lan- 
guages. $1.50) 

II. Syllabi and Guides 


Borst, Roma. Spanish in Action for the 
Elementary School. (This is a set of uni- 
form materials coordinated to pupil, teach- 
er, and parent needs, for use in the class- 
room and home.) UW-[1-6] 

Brady, Agnes M. Syllabus for the Teach- 
ing of Spanish in the Grade Schools. 1956. 
CA plan for teaching elementary school 
Spanish, with games, programs, songs, in- 


formation on holidays, etc. $3) KU-[46] 
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Cleveland Public Schools. Course of 
Study, Juvenile Spanish. 1952. (15 pp. 
mee 63 very brief lessons. $1.50) 
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Eddy, Frederick D. and others. H. R. S. 
Junior Language Course: Spanish. 1957. 
(2 ten-inch 33% rpm discs, with recordings 
of children’s voices. Twelve units consist 
of dialogues on everyday life situations. 
$4.95) Out. [3-6] 

El Paso Public Schools. A Manual of 
Materials . . . for the Teaching of Span- 
ish... 1958. (There are now 7 syllabi 
and a Teacher's Manual used in El Paso 
from Grades I through VII. The manual is 
divided into 4 parts: general review with 
dialogues; Historical and Cultural Back- 

round; A Brief History of Texas; Folk- 
ore and Legends. $2) EIP-{1-7] 

Etnire, Elizabeth. Beginning Lessons for 
Teaching Spanish to Small Children. 1956. 
CM-[1-4] 

Hancock, Irene D. et al. Guide to the 
Resource Materials for the First Year of 
Spanish in the Elementary Grades: Grade 
IV. 1953. (241 pp. multilithed. Very de- 
tailed lessons for 5 weeks of daily classes, 
and general plans with abundant materials 
for the rest of the year. $1.85) SD-[4] 

Hansen, Carl F. A Guide for the Teach- 
ing of Spanish in the Elementary Schools. 
1952. 55¢ Su-[3-5] 

LTC. Spanish: Kindergarten through 
Sixth Grade. ($8.50, for guide and one 7” 
reel of tape, dual tract, 3.75 ips.; two 7” 
reels, 7.5 ips. with guide and manual, 
$11.95.) LTC-[K-6] 

Los Angeles City Schools. Instructional 
Guide for Teaching Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Publication 414, 1946. 
(214 pp. Material, though brief, is given 
for all grades, with suggestions for proced- 
ure. $3) LA-[K-6] 

MacRae, Margit W. Teaching Spanish 
in the Grades. 1957. ($4.50) Ho-[3-5] 

MacRae, Margit W. Spanish in the 
Grades, Book One, Mi cuaderno de espa- 
iol. 1959. [48 pp. Notebook-workbook with 
teacher’s manual; first of a 4-book series 
which carries out program of author’s pro- 
fessional book (see above). Books 2, 3, and 
4 and teacher’s manuals are in preparation, 
as well as an album of 3 long-playing rec- 


ords.] Ho-[3-6] 
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MLA. Teacher's Guides for Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary Schools. |Begin- 
ning Spanish in Grade 3 (First Year), 
Continuing Spanish in Grade 4, Continu- 
ing Spanish in Grade 5. $2.50] 
EPC-[3, 4, 5] 

New Mexico Dept. of Education. Span- 
ish for Boys and Girls. 1955. CA course 


outline for teaching a series of Spanish 
units in the elementary school. Also con- 
tains some helpful 
songs, games, proverbs, etc. About $1) 
NA {15} 


University of New Mexico. Spanish for 
the First Grade. [A course of study for 
teaching Spanish in the first grade (or in 
another primary grade). Contains a volumi- 
nous appendix of useful information for 
any FLES teacher. $1] UNM-[1-2] 

Perkins, P. D. & Ione. Friendship 
through Spanish. 1945. (4 vols.: Unit 1, 
The Home and ign yes: 42 pp.; Unit 
2, Early California, 48 pp.; Unit 3, Mexico, 
52 pp.; Unit 4, Latin America, 46 pp.; pp. 
18A-20A contain a useful bibliography of 
books published before 1945. $4 for 4 vols. ) 
Pe-[2-5] 

Suggestions for the Teaching of Spanish 
in the Elementary Schools. 1953. (16 units 
with brief suggestions for use. Gratis.) 
StL-[4-6] 

Teacher's Manual for Amigos Panameri- 
canos. 1941. [62 pp. Directions for the use 
of the 5 readers in the Amigos Panameri- 
canos series (See: Readers X).] St.-[1-6] 

Teale, Lloyd, Boyd Carter and Margaret 
A. Robinett. Spanish for Children, A Man- 
ual for Teachers and Parents. 1955. CA 
plan for studying Spanish in the elemen- 
tary grades. $1) Jo-[4-6] 

Wolfe, Doyne and Henry Owens. Hand- 
book for Teachers of Spanish in Elemen- 
tary Grades. 1955. (108 pages, suggestions 
for teachers of small children. $1.25) 
MSN-[3-5] 


III. Audio Aids (Tapes, Discs) 

Tapes 

Adivinanzas (52 riddles). (A 20-page 
illustrated text accompanies the tape record- 
ing. Extra copies of the text are 5c each. 
$1.95-3.75 ips.; $2.85-7.5 ips.) LTC-[4-6] 

Algo sobre América. [A short geographi- 
cal sketch of the Americas, with text (extra 
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texts at 5c) and seven maps. $1-3.75 ips.; 
$1.35-7.5 ips.] LTC-[5-9] 

Algunos inventos. [This tape and a 20- 
page text describe discoveries and inven- 
tions such as the printing press, the com- 
pass, the telescope, the telegraph, etc. CEx- 
tra copies of the text are 5c each.) $1.95- 
3.75 ips.; $2.85-7.5 ips.] LTC-[5-9] 

Bosquejo de . . . (all the countries of 
Latin America and U.S.). [Each tape was 
recorded by a native of the country 1 sale 
ed. (Texts in English and Spanish accom- 
pany the tapes. Extra complete sets of 
text, 20c.) $1.85-3.75 ips.; $2.75-7.5 ips. 
each. The complete set of 21 tapes, $34.50- 
3.75 ips.; $47.50-7.5 ips.) LTC-[5-9] 

Los Continentes. (27 questions and an- 
swers in Spanish on the continents. $1.85- 
3.75 ips.; $2.75-7.5 ips.) LTC-[5-6] 

Level). (8 lessons English-Spanish intend- 

to teach elementary conversational 
phrases. $2-3.75 ips.) EMC-[(6-9] 

Espanol practico. (Eight 78 rpm discs, 
each containing 40 practical sentences re- 
lating to a re J topic: El cuerpo humano, 
Prendas de vestir, La casa, etc. $16.00. 
Same on 4 LP discs $12; or on tape or wire 
$16.) Ba-[4-6] 

Fadbulas en prosa (15). [Text, included 
with the tape recordings, has 27 pages and 
pictures (extra copies at 5c). $1.95-3.75 
ips.; $2.85-7.5 ips.] LTC-[6-9] 

National Heroes of the Americas: San 
Martin, Bolivar, Morelos, Bonifacio, Ar- 
tigas, Marti, Lincoln. [With texts Cextra 
texts 5c each), and recorded by native 
speakers. Set, $12.95-3.75 ips.; $18.65- 
7.5 ips.] LTC-[6-9] 

Kindergarten through 6th grade. (Con- 
versations, English-Spanish. Hints on pro- 
cedures in FLES. $8.50 with text. 3.75 
ips.) LTC-[K-6] 

The Language Teacher's Library (with 
teacher’s manual). [Beginners level: ;Cémo 
me llamo? (interviews with famous per- 
sons); dénde soy? (descriptions of 
countries). Intermediate level: La vida es- 
panola (life in Mexico City and Buenos 
Aires); Canciones espafiolas (3 Mexican 
songs with accompaniment). Single tapes, 
$4.95 (slow speed); $6.95 (fast speed).] 
EMC-[5-9] 

Lecturas fdciles en prosa. [Easy readings 
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about animals and adventure. A 17-page 
illustrated text accompanies the tape record- 
ing (extra copies of the text 5c each). 
$1.95-3.75 ips.; $2.95-7.5 ips.] LTC-[5-6] 

Quetzalcoatl (A Mexican legend). [Ap- 
proximate running time is 10 minutes. Re- 
corded by a Mexican. Text accompanies 
the tape (extra texts 5c each). $2.35-3.75 
ips.; $3.25-7.5 ips.] LTC-[6-9} 

The Sounds of Spanish (Beginner Lev- 
el). (Drills and lessons in pronunciation 
articulated by a native speaker of Spanish, 
with printed text. Record, $1; Tape $2-3.75 
ips.) EMC-[69] 

Tardy, William T. Basic Spanish Con- 
versation. [The tape recording covers ev- 
ery lectura in the text, as well as the sen- 
tences of Espanol practico. (See Discs, be- 
low.) $16 (7” reel); text, $2] Ba-[5-6] 
Discs 

Blanca Nieves y los siete enanitos. [Non- 
breakable, 78 rpm (SY-2) RCA Victor, 
$3] Go-[3-6] 

Bullring music. (See: Songs VII.) 

Cancionero infantil, sung by Herminio 
Alvarez. [14 charming songs foe children, 
on a 12” record with complete text. 
(S-1039) $3.95.] Lo-[K-6] 

Cancionero mexicano. Vol. I & II. (The 
well known Mexican favorite folksongs, 
for supplementary classroom singing. $2.98 
each ) 

Canciones de Navidad. (One 10” 33% 
rpm LP Disc, of Christmas songs. $2.98) 
LTC-[4-9] 

La Cenicienta. [Non-breakable 78 rpm 
(Sy-2) RCA Victor disc. $3] Go-[3-6] 

Children’s Language Course. (15 record- 
ed lessons on 10” LP discs with pauses for 
responses, with text and illustrated instruc- 
tion book. The conversations are between 
two children. $2.98) CMC-[3-9] 

Christmas Songs of Spain. (One 10” 
33% disc, recorded in Spain, with text in 
Spanish and English. $4.25) LTC-[4-9] 

Christmas Songs: Spain (2) Mexico (1). 
($3.98 each) CMC-[3-9] 

Cuentos de hadas, 1® serie. [Fairy tales 
on four 78 rpm discs, $8: Caperucita roja, 
El ratén onlante and Las cuatro manzanas 


Con same disc), and La Cencienta (on 2 
discs). Also on tape or wire, $8; or on 2 LP 
discs, $6.] Ba-[3-6] 

Don Quijote de la Mancha, excerpts read 
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by Eugenio Florit. (One 12” 33% rpm LP 
disc, with text. $3.98) LTC-[7-9] 

Escenitas de Mexico. [9 stories from the 
collection with this title (See: Plays VII) 
transcribed on five 78 rpm discs, $10; single 
records, $2; any 4 of the stories on tape or 
wire, $8] Ba-[4-6] 

Espanol practico. (Eight 78 rpm discs, 
each containing 40 practical sentences re- 
lating to a nae topic: El cuerpo humano, 
Prendas de vestir, casa, etc., $16. Same 
on 4 LP discs, $12; or on tape or wire, $16.) 
Ba-[4-6] 

Fiesta in Madrid. (The native music of 
Spain. Includes many interesting dance 
forms. Made by the Orquesta Zarzuela of 
Madrid. $3.98) De-[6-9] 

Folk Songs of Spain, Germaine Montero 
with orchestral accompaniment. (13 songs 
with text included, one LP disc, $4 plus 
50c shipping charge. Lo-[3-6] 

Goldilocks y los tres osos, La gallinita 
roja, El muchacho y el chivo (spoken texts 
for this volume). (Each story on a separate 
78 rpm disc, set of three, $6.) Ba-[3-6] 

Haden, E. F. How to Pronounce Span- 
ish. (10% LP; designed to develop habits 
of speech with basic vocabulary; pauses for 
repetition. $3.87) CMC-[7-9] 

Hoge, Henry. Spanish Pronunciation. 
(12” LP records with manual; covers the 
essential features of pronunciation. $4.95) 
CMC-[7-9] 

La hora de la comedia. [One 12” 33% 
rpm disc with text of 2 comedies: Gilito 
and El mancebo que casé con muier brava 
adapted from Juan Manuel). $3.98] LTC 
or CMC-[7-9] 

H.R.S. See: Syllabi 11: Eddy 

Journey in Spain. [One 12” hi-fi record 
with a 104 page text Cillustrated) and a 
dictionary. 50 dialogues. Spanish is spoken 
in everyday dialogues. $5.95] Go-[7-9] 

Language Starter for Children (Span- 
ish). (Text, in Spanish, re-spelling, Eng- 
lish, accompanies the disc. $2.50 Bz-[K-3] 

Learn Fluent Spanish. (Two 10” 33% 
rpm discs. Good for junior high school 
punils. $9.95) Wi-[7-91 

Let's Talk Spanish. [Snoken text of Rook 
I. active vocabularv of 365 words. (See: 
Readers X: Vogan.) Four 78 rpm discs. $8: 
or two LP discs, $6; or on tape or wire, 


$8.1 Ba [3-4] 
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Living Language. (Four 10” LP records 

hrs manual and dictionary. $9.95) EPC- 
7-9 

LTC has many other discs of songs, folk- 
songs, Christmas songs, etc. See their Cata- 
logue. 

Music of Spanish Countries. (The re- 
cords are Fiesta en Madrid, Spain, Mexico, 
Barcelona, The Dominican Republic, Bull 
Ring Music. DL, $3.98; Ed., $2.93 per 
record.) De-[5-9] 

Nueva serie infantil. (30 non-breakable 
78 rpm discs containing 90 folksongs, 
stories, Christmas carols, action games, fairy 
tales, etc. $1.25 each disc.) Mo-[K-6] 

O'Connor, Patricia and Ernest Haden. 
Oral Drill in Spanish. [Systematic oral 

ractice of basic structural patterns. This 

k is accompanied by recordings (discs) 
and color slides for use both in the language 
laboratory and the classroom. Book: $2.75; 
Slides: $24; Discs: $24] Ho-]4-9[ 

Pan-American Folk Dances (12). COne 
12” 33% LP disc, with folder giving instruc- 
tions on how to perform 12 typical Latin 
American folk dances. $3.98) LTC-[5-9] 

Pedro y el lobo by Carlos Montalban. 
(The well-known actor Montalban gives a 
delightful reading on a 10” record, accom- 
panied by a symphonic rendition of the 
Prokofiev score, with text. $3.95) Lo-[K-3] 

Popular Spanish Songs. (Most records 
are accompanied by a verbatim text. This 
company distributes dozens of records. Con- 
sult the Lorraine catalogue for titles. $3.95 
per record.) Lo-[5-9] 

Recordings of the Trio Hermanas Mar- 

uez. (These titles are available: Cuenten 
Reais diez and Tengo una muneca; Naranja 
dulce and Los pollitos dicen; La Paloma 
blanca and Curructi, curruci; Este niio 
lindo and Cudnto me das marinero. Good 
children’s records. Can be used to excellent 
advantage in any Spanish FLES program. 
50c per record.) Pop-[K-4] 

Regional Dances of Mexico. (Recorded 
on 4 discs, or tape, $8, by the author, Edith 
Johnston. The dances are: Los vieiitos (2 
parts): San Miguel Tzitziki and Ticaras de 
Michoacan, La chilena; La costilla, larabe 
michoacano: Flor de canela, La botella and 
FI torito de petate. (See: Dances VIII.) 
Ba 

Rolito. (Songs and stories about the life 
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and adventures of a little Mexican boy. A 
gaily illustrated book accompanies this LP 
record. $3.98) De-[3-6] 

Songs of Latin America: Mananitas, Dia 
de Santo. ($1.25) CMC-[5-9] 

Spanish Pronunciation. (Spanish 
nunciation record, with basic with 
text and cards. Two voices are recorded, 
one in natural Spanish and the other in 
natural English. $2.95 with Vis-Ed vocabu- 
lary cards.) (See: Games IX.) VE-[6-9] 


IV. Maps, Charts, Flash Cards, etc. 
Maps 

American Nations Series. (Booklets with 
illustrations, 32 to 48 pages, on all of the 
countries comprising the Organization of 
American States. 15¢ each) PA-[6-9} 

Outline Maps of the Americas. (Collec- 
tion of 16 outline maps including North 
and South America, 744”x10”, printed in 
hectograph ink. Excellent for social studies. 
70c a package) EPC-[4-6] 

Bihl, J. K. L. Using a Map Cin Language 
Instruction). (Suggestions for the teacher. 
Free.) DG 

Cartocraft Desk Maps. (Blank outline 
maps of all the Spanish-speaking countries, 
inexpensive enough for each pupil to have 
several. The catalogue of Denoyer-Geppert 
Co. describes their large offering of maps, 
globes, charts, atlases, and models. 55¢ per 
packet) DG-[4-9] 

Historical Map of the Life of Simon 
Bolivar. (In color with a brief biography. 
Free.) CPC-[7-9] 

Maps of Spain, South America, Mexico 
and Central America. (In black and white, 
20x26”. 40c each) Ba-[5-9] 

Pictorial Map of Mexico. (Decorated 
with figures, oil derricks, products, etc. in 
colors, 27x43”. $2) Ba-[5-9] 

Wall Maps. Spain. (44’’x32”, shows pre- 
sent day and old provincial subdivisions. 
Write for circular G 34.) DG-[5-4] 

World Relief Map. (Shows air distances 
between principal cities and time zones. 
Available in 4 sizes: 32x16” to 16%4’x9’.) 
PAW-[7-9] 

Charts, Flash Cards 

Campo, C. Veo y leo (series). [There 
are 5 sets of these pictures: clothing, 
kitchen and food, school, the street, furni- 
ture. (See: Foreign Books XI) 55c each] 
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Esc-[K-6] 

Cermin, Alta Stowell and Carlos Rivera. 
Picture Cards for Developing Oral Lan- 
guage. [24 cards in a set, 5x6”. Set I, Con- 
sonants; II, Blends; III], Familiar Activities. 
One side has illustrations and the other the 
vocabularies and sentences. 3 sets (I, II, 
IIL), $3.50; separate sets, $1.25 each (plus 
15c postage)] Sp-[4-6] 

an-o-vue, Instructional Figures: The 
American Home, Series I. (An interesting 
visual aid for promoting conversation. $6) 
ES-[K-4] 

Lange, Martin. Lange Card Series 
(Spanish-English; English-Spanish). [8%2” 
x11” punched for 3-hole notebook, with 
approximately 2500 words. 35c (1 card); 
each (500 or more) | VP-[7-9] 

The Picture Dictionary. [18 20/x26” 
wall charts enable pupils to identify new 
words. The words on the charts are in 
English, but Spanish could be substituted. 
$2.35 Cfor 18 charts)] EPC-[K-4] 

Wall Pictures for Conversation. (A set 
of 15 wall pictures to aid in conversation. 


$2.50) Th-[K-6] 


V. Filmstrips, Films, Slides 
Filmstrips 

Miguel de Cervantes. (Full color film- 
strip. $4.50) LTC-[7-9] 

Cortez and the Conquest of Mexico and 

Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru. (Full 
color filmstrip. $4.50) LTC-[5-9] 
Esto es Espatia, Part I (Barcelona, Se- 
govia, Toledo, Granada); Part II (Madrid 
to Sevilla). (There are 37 frames in each 
part, in color. $6 each) Ge-[3-9] 

Vamos a Espajia, Part I (Toledo, Madrid, 
La corrida de toros); Part II (El Escorial, 
Segovia, Avila); Part III (Sevilla, Gra- 
nada). CA detailed commentary is given in 
English. The frames are in black and white; 
or in each series. $3.50 each) Ge- 

Spanish Explorers. [6 color filmstrips 
with teacher's manual, with suggested 
activities and bibliography. The six ex- 
plorers are Columbus, Magellan, Pizarro, 
Cortez, Explorers in our Southwest, Ex- 
plorers in our Southeast. $30 (for the set); 
$4 for one] EY-[5-9] 

Filmstrips Cof several Spanish-speaking 
countries). (Full color filmstrips of Spain, 
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Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, El Salvador. $4.50 each) 
LTC-[5-9] 

The Geography of South America and 
The People of South America. (Full color 
filmstrip. $4.50 each) LTC-[5-9] 

Some Islands and Countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. [9 color filmstrips 
with teacher’s manual, with suggestions for 
study: Bermuda, Honduras, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Panama, Mexico, Cuba, 
El Salvador. $25 Cfor the set); $4 for one] 
EY-[5-9] 

Mexico. [From the pyramids to Mexico 
City and environs. (Text in English.) $6] 
Ge-[5-9] 

Mexico: Our Friendly Neighbor. [9 colore 
filmstrips with teacher's manual, study 
guide, bibliography and_ pronunciation 
chart: historic background, geographic 
background, the people, fiestas and cus- 
toms, agriculture, industries and resources, 
transportation and communication, Mexico 
City, other cities. $25 (for the set); $4 for 
one] EY-[5-9] 

South America: Industries and Products. 
(Full color filmstrips. $4.50) LTC-[5-9] 

The Republics of South America. [9 
color filmstrips with teacher’s manual and 
bibliography: Colombia (3), Venezuela 
(2), Peru (2), Ecuador (1), Bolivia (1). 
$25 (for the set); $4 for one] EY-[5-9] 

South America: A Regional Study. [9 
color filmstrips with teacher’s manual, sug- 
gestions for activities, and bibliography: 
Understanding our Neighbors, Historic 
Background, Geography, Life in the Tropi- 
cal Forest, Life in the High Mountains, 
Southern South America, Industries and 
Products, People, Animal Life. $25 (for 
the set); $4 for one] EY-[5-9] 

We Visit Spain. [One filmstrip Cin a 
series on European countries) on Spain. 
The teacher’s manual has a brief set of 
questions. $4] EY-[5-9] 

Spain in the New World. (Full color 
filmstrip. $4.50) LTC-[K-9] 

Spanish through Pictures. [Progressions 
of sentences are in picture-situations. The 
pictures are stick-figure drawings, 2 sets of 
12, 35 mm. Two 12” LP records, with 
pauses for repetition, two texts and work- 
books accompany the course. (See: Films.) 
$25 per set of 12 filmstrips each; discs, $10; 
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ES-[{5-9] 

Films 


The Adventures of Chico. (16 mm., 58 
minutes, BW, made in Mexico. This film 
of a boy and his animals is especially suit- 
able for children. Rental $17.50) BrF-[K-9] 

El Cumpleaios de Pepita. (Film, 16 
minutes, color, showing a typical small 
Mexican town and a birthday celebration 
with Las mananitas song and a pinata. 
Accompanied by a 24-page guidebook writ- 
ten by Carlos Castillo. The IFB have re- 
cently announced Guidebooks to accom- 
pany all their films. $150; guidebook, 69c a 
copy) IFB-[1-6] 

Don Quijote. (16 mm. or 35 mm. with 
English titles. Beautifully filmed in Spain, 
with Spanish actors. Rental, about $50) 
FE{7.9) 

La Familia Sanchez. (One day in the life 
of a Spanish family. Good commentary — 
well spoken.) BF-[4-9] 

Flamenco. (This is a 79 minute, 16 mm. 
film in color, made in Spain, with singers, 
dancers and guitarists. The performers are 
professional and villagers. There is a special 
with Juan Belmonte, the Bull- 
fighter. Sung in Spanish with English titles. 
Rental, about $50) BrF-[5-9] 

Film Facts. (1 reel, 16 mm. sound film 
“Introducing Spanish.” Its purpose is to 
or interest and produce laughter.) CIF- 

9 

Instructo-Film Series. [7 films, running 
time 16 minutes each, on points of pro- 
nunciation and grammar. Each film has 
drawings and living music. $55 per reel 
of 400 feet (10% discount on complete 
series) ] ALT-[7-9] 

Introductory Lesson in Spanish. (A first 
class-meeting film. May be used in first 
week or so of beginning Spanish and also 
later for review.) ALT-[6-9 

Graded Films for Intermediate Spanish: 
Costas de Espana (color); Corazén de 
Castilla (color); Vistas de Andalucia 
(color); Madrid (color); Castillos en 
Espafia (color); Tierra Mexicana (B & W); 
México, Ciudad encantadora (B & W). 
(The Guide books were prepared by Carlos 
Castillo and the commentaries are spoken 
by him. Rental $5 for each one; guide 
book 39c) IFB-[7-9] 
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Marcelino Pan y Vino. (35 mm. made 
in Spain. A most artistic film. Rental, 
about $100) PG-[3-9] 

Maricruz. (Color film starring Lola 
Flores in regional dances of Mexico and 
Spain.) CIM-[K-9] 

Spanish through Pictures. [16 mm. sound 
Film Series I (24 reels for use with Part 1); 
Series II (8 reels for use with Part I]. 
Castilian pronunciation is used in Series 
Il. (See: Filmstrips, for descriptions and 
prices.) Available for rental, or purchase 
(about $240)] ES-[5-9] 

Vamos a Guatemala; Vamos al Peri (2 
parts); Vamos a Colombia. (4 films in 
color, 16 mm., with dialogue in Spanish. 
Guidebook with exercises and vocabulary 
accompanies each film. Guatemala: sale 
$195, rental $9; Peru and Colombia: sale 
oor each part; rental $5, each part) IFB- 
6-9 


] 

See Dances VIII: Ritmo Folklérico. 
Slides 

BF has many filmstrips (Consult their 
catalogue): La Familia Sanchez, $3; Mexi- 
can Children, $3. 

Esc offers a variety of filmstrips listed 
below, at $5.50 each: Don Quijote de la 
Mancha Cin 2 parts, 30-40 frames in color, 
with printed text); El Cid (35-frame film 
with text); Cristébal Colén (35-frame film 
with text); Hernan Cortés (35-frame film 
with text); Francisco Pizarro (35-frame film 
with text); Balboa, Magallanes, Elcano (35- 
frame film with text); Los Reyes Catélicos 
Cin 2 parts, with text). 

Ese also lists a variety of slides, listed 
below, 5 slides in a series, $2.50: Sevilla 
(8); Granada and La Alhambra (7); Cér- 
doba (2); Madrid (4); El Escorial (1); 
Toledo (3); Segovia (1); Avila (1); Sala- 
manca (1); Cataluiia (7); Islas Baleares 
(2); Galicia (1); Valencia (1); Vascongadas 
(1); Bullfighting (2); Great Painters (6); 
Architecture (more than 50 listings; see 
Catalogue: XIV); Dances (50c each: see 
Catalogue). 

LTC offers a wide variety of slides listed 
below: Sets of 20 color slides each of Lima, 
Inca Highlands, Spain, Madrid, Toledo, 
Chilean-Argentine Lake District, Cuba, 
Mexico City I, Mexico City II, Mexico 
City III, Mexico at Work, Mexican Cos- 
tumes and Dances, Mexico (Taxco), Mexi- 


Hispania 


co (Guadalajara). $9.85 each. LTC-[6-9] 

Me has a variety of slides on Latin 
American subjects. (Send for their cata- 
logue.) 

PA has a variety of slides on Latin 
American subjects. (Consult their cata- 
logue.) 

Slides. [Sets of 8 color slides each of 
Argentina, Venezuela, Bolivia, Mexico 
(National University), Mexico (Toluca). 
$4 each] LTC-[5-9] 

Slides. [Sets of 8 color slides each of 
Chichin-Itza, Spain (San _ Sebastian), 
Spain (Segovia). $4 each] LTC-[5-9] 

Slides. [Sets of 6 color slides each of 
Puerto Rico, Madrid (Museo del Prado), 
Mexico (Xochimilco). $3 each] LTC-[5-9] 

Slides. [Sets of 18 color slides of Spain 
(Barcelona). $8.85] LTC-[6-9] 

Slides. [Sets of 12 color slides each of 
Panama, Spain (Seville), Spain (Grana- 
da), Uruguay, Ecuador, Mexico (Teotihua- 
can), Mexico (Guadalupe), Mexico (Cuer- 
navaca), Mexico (Puebla and Santa 
Moénica). $5.95 each] LTC-[6-9] 


VI. Language Laboratory Equipment 


Audio Learners. [Complete convertible 
equipment available. Materials recorded by 
native speakers and skillful teachers. (Cost 
depends upon number of installations.).] 
ATCI-[K-9} 

Complete Lab. (A complete 16-position 
lab can be had with: 1 tape player, 2 re- 
corders, 3 Jack-Boxes, 16 sets of earphones, 
1 twin-speaker, phonograph with output 
jack; 1 Patch Cord; 1 minimix. $645.50) 
LTC-[K-9] 

Episcope (Projector). (This projector 
can be used for pictures, snapshots, post- 
cards, etc. All colors are projected naturally. 
$9.98) TH-[K-9] 

Flexilab (booths). (These easily-ar- 
ranged booths can be used in a classroom as 
well as in a Lab for listening or recording. 
One booth, $96.50; two-booth unit, 
$182.50; three, $270.00.) LTC-[K-9] 

Flexilab (Booth-Box) and Master Con- 
trol Box. CHas volume control 7-channel 
selector switch, jack for earphones, monitor- 
ing jack for the teacher. Each booth has a 
5-foot booth-to-booth cable. $29.50 for 


Flexilab and $22.95 for the Masters.) 
LTC-[K-9] 
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Johnston, Marjorie C. and C. S. Seerley. 
Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools 
and Colleges. (Bulletin 1959, No. 3. Con- 
tains valuable information on plans of or- 
ganization, costs, etc. 35¢) DHEW 

See: Hispania, May 1957, for descrip- 
tions on equipment and procedures for 
planning a language laboratory. 

Jack-Box. {With a tape recorder Cor 
phonograph), several sets of earphones, and 
one or more Jack-Boxes, a simple Lab can 
be set up. Easily portable and stored. For 
6 sets of earphones $9.95; for 10 sets, 
$13.95.] LTC-[K-9] 

Jack-Set. (The jack is wired 3% feet 
apart, and serves 8 sets of earphones. Port- 
able and very rugged. $24.95) LTC-[K-9] 

Lingua-Trainer. (This is a system which 
allows the student to listen to a master tape, 
to record his responses, to listen again, 
checking his responses with the master. 
Each student position has a combination 
headphone-microphone. Approximately 
$500 per student position.) GE-[K-9] 

LTC has a catalog of Language Train- 
ing Aids. See: XIII. 

The Maestro II. (This is a Tape Re- 
corder, Playback, Projector in one piece. 

e sound is synchronized to 35 mm. slide 
presentation. Each part may be used in- 
dependently. Price upon request.) LB-[5-9] 

The Maestro III. CThe Maestro III is a 
dual track tape recorder with operation and 
control of film strip or slide projectors. The 
unit may also be used merely as a tape re- 
corder. Price upon request.) LB-[5-9] 

Magneticon. [Model 68 Synchrotone 
Dual Recorder; Model 44 Linguist-Disc; 
Model 66 Synchro (Tape and Disc); Mod- 
el 65 Synchrotone (recorder and listener); 
Model 45 Examiner (dual, disc operation). 
Price available upon request.] MR-[K-9] 

Mallina, R. F. Costs and Efficiency of 
the Language Laboratory. (Describes quali- 
ty, quantity and participation: gains over 
“old” method 25-30% per pupil; cost, 10c 
per hour per student. 25c) MR 

Marty, Fernand. Methods and Equip- 
ment for the Language Laboratory. Box 
185, Wellesley, Mass. $1.75. 

Oakland (Cal.) Public Schools. Audio- 
Visual Instructional Materials for FLs. 
(Grades 9-14.) 

Outline of Desiderata, Materials and 
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Items of Equipment . . . (This is a pre- 
iminary outline drawn up on 3 February, 
1959, to aid language and laboratory spe- 
cialists to draw up purchase descriptions of 
materials and equipment. Free.) CSSO 
Pla-matic 300. (Pla-matic is,a dual track 
player synchronizing sound with slides or 
filmstrip. Price, upon request.) LB-[5-9] 
Transitape. [Transitape is a portable, bat- 
tery operated, 2-speed tape recorder (6% 
Ibs., less batteries). $199.50] SPR-[5-9] 


VII. Songs, Verse, Plays 
Songs 

Aires favoritos. [30 popular songs in- 
cluding some Christmas carols. 50c Cin 
sets of 10 or more 40c each)}] Ge-[3-9] 

Bullring Music. [5 records: DL 9762 
($3.98); Ed 783 ($2.98); DL 9764 ($3.98); 
Ed 785 ($2.98); Ed 781 ($2.98)] (Con- 
tains authentic festival music: entry 
marches, ceremonial marches, pasodobles, 
recorded by the Military Band of Madrid. 
For price, see above.) De-[6-9] 

Canciones de Navidad. (21 songs with 
Spanish words and music, including popu- 
lar international songs. 25c) Th-[K-6] 

Canciones populares. (31 popular songs, 
including several Christmas carols and 6 
rounds. 25c) Th-[K-9] 

Canciones populares de Espana y de 
México. (26 songs with words and music. 
25c) Th-[K-9] 

Canta conmigo. (80c):Am-[K-9] 

Luce, Allena. Vamos a cantar. (Songs of 
many types, with music.) He-[5-9] 

Mujioz, Maria Luisa. Nuestras can- 
ciones. (A new edition of Canciones esco- 
lares, containing 25 favorite songs with 
simple accompaniment. $1.84) Si-[3-9] 

Las Posadas. (The songs of Christmas in 
Mexico. A beautiful book, published in 
1935. $1) Pa-[7-9] 

Ramboz, Ina. Canciones de Navidad. 
(17 Christmas songs with music and words, 
including Posadas and pinatas. 40c) 
Ba-[3-9] 

Wilson, H. R. and V. C. Neisch. j;Can- 
temos! (26 songs in simplified arrangement 
for singing in unison or two parts. 18c) 
Em-[K-9] 

Ba has a good selection of songs and 
music: 


La hora del canto. (Contains 24 songs 
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countries, selected especially for students. 
Many of the pieces can be played for dance 
music. The lyrics are in Spanish, with Eng- 
lish translations. 75c) [4-9] 

Round the World Christmas Album. 
(Five of these songs are in Spanish. Good 
piano accompaniments on large pages, giv- 
ing carols and other songs from 26 coun- 
tries, with the original text and English 
translations. $1) [4-9] 

Mexican Fiesta. (Starting with Adelita 
and winding up with the Zacatecas March, 
this collection has 16 melodies for singing 
and dancing. $1.25) [7-9] 

Memories of Mexico. (15 Mexican songs. 
Original Spanish lyrics with English trans- 
lation. $1.25) [7-9] 

Memories of Spain. (12 Spanish and 
Latin-American songs with original Span- 
ih lyrics and English translation. $1.25) 
7-9] 

Rumba Land. (22 rumbas with English 
and Spanish text. $1) [7-9] 

Spain on Parade. (11 famous marches 
by Spanish composers, written for piano, 
and two of them have lyrics. $1.25) [7-9] 

Carlos Molina’s Album of Tangos. (22 
tangos, from the Champagne Tango to Yira! 
Yira!, with Spanish and English words. 
Music marked with guitar symbols, etc. 
$1) [7-9] 

Tango Land. (Dance music of inter- 
national tangos arranged for piano, and 
three songs with Spanish and English 
words. $1) [7-9] 

The Other Americas. (Edited by Xavier 
Cugat, songs and dances, representative of 
Central and South America. Most of the 
re have English translations. $1.25) 
79 

Latin American Favorites. (16 selections. 
$1) [7-9] 

Memories of Latin-America. (22 selec- 
tions. $1.25) [7-9] 

LTC has many tapes of Spanish songs 
and folklore. 

PA has several booklets: 

Christmas in Latin America. (15 pp. 
10c) [3-9] 

Folk Songs and Dances of the Americas. 
(Part I, 23 pp., Part 2, 18 pp. Price each 
25c) [3-9] 

One Dance and Three Songs of Mexico. 
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(9 pp. 10c) [3-9] 

Canciones para la juventud de América. 
(Vol. L, 198 pp. 75c) [6-9] 

Music of Latin America. Third edition. 
(57 pp. 50c) [6-9] 

Some Latin American Festivals and Folk 
Dances (19 pp. 10c) [6-9] 

[See: Discs 

[See: Foreign Books XI.] 

Verse 

Abreu Gémez, Ermilo. Poesias selectas. 
(A short anthology of poems by 19th and 
20th century poets, prepared for the Biblio- 
teca del maestro. 25c) PA-[6-9] 

Espinosa, José M. Coleccién de poemas 
liricos y refranes espanoles. CA collection 
of well known Spanish proverbs and poems. 
40c) Th-[6-9] 

Vazquez, P. Columpio de luna a sol. 
(Poems for children. $1) Esc-[5-9] 

Walsh, D. D. Cuentos americanos con 
algunos versos. (About 20 short popular 
verses by Spanish American authors. $1.40) 
No-[6-9] 

[See: Foreign Books XI.} 

Plays 

Barlow, Genevieve. Escenitas de México. 
[Dramatic and make-believe radio material 
on Mexico. Contains many songs. Eight of 
the stories have been transcribed on tape. 
(5” reel, $8). $2] Ba-[5-9] 

Brady, Agnes M. Dos pasos de Comedia. 
(2 skits, the first very simple. 40c) Ba-[4-7] 

Cano, Juan and Hilario Sdenz. Easy 
Spanish Plays. (6 popular plays by Span- 
ish authors of the 19th century.) He-[6-9] 

Coughran, Mabel. Horas encantadas. (13 
popular stories and a posada are dramatized 
in simple idiomatic Spanish. 25 songs in- 
cluded. $2) Ba-[1-6] 

Duniway, Katherine. Comedias Interpre- 
tadas. (9 short plays and skits, with present- 
dav scenes. $1.60) Ba-[5-9] 

Escenas cortas and Cuadros cémicos. (2 
collections of short amusing skits. Sold in 
quantity only; minimum order is 4 copies 
of either book, 4 for $2.) Ge-[5-9] 

Jarrett, Edith Moore. Sal y Sabor de 
México. (The volume contains 8 plavlets. 
illustrating some customs. $1.48) Ho-[6-9] 

McCoy, J. Hamilton. Seven Spanish 
Plays. (These comedies are suitable for 
class presentation.) Ne-[6-9] 

Niggli, Josephina. Mexican Folk Plays. 
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[5 one-act delightful Mexican folk plays, 
written in English by a young Mexican 
woman (in 1935) and produced by the 
Carolina Playmakers. $2.50] NC-[6-9] 

Roach, Eloise. Siete Piezas Faciles. 
(These plays are simple. Some have musi- 
cal scores. The appendix contains directions 
for making costumes and for dancing the 
tango and the jarabe tapatio. 60c) Ba-(5-9] 

Thompson, Corrie. Cinco Comedias. (5 
plays with a Mexican motif. Suitable for 
classroom reading or staging. 60c) Ba-[5-9] 

Tuchock, Edna H. Trocitos cémicos. (12 
short plays, some of literary worth, some 
folklore.) He-[6-9] 

Woemper, Robert and Willis Knapp 
Jones. Teatro facil. (Collection of 7 plays, 
in a variety of themes, both Spanish and 
Spanish American. $2.35) Am-[6-9] 


VIII. Dances 


Borrull, T. La Danza espanola. (A history 
of Spanish dance, explanation of steps for 
11 dances. $1.80) Ese-[K-9] 

Folksongs and Dances of the Americas 
Cin 2 parts). (Each part has 10 dances, 
with routines and music from various Latin 
mo countries. 25c each part) PA- 
K-9 

Johnston, Edith. Regional Dances of 
Mexico. (Drawings, music and instructions 
for many Mexican folk dances. Recordings 
of music available at cost of $8 and can be 
secured on discs, wire, or tape. Text, $2) 
Ba-[K-9] 

Lekis, Lisa. Folk Dances of Latin Ameri- 
ca. $6 Sc-[K-9] 

Mooney, Gertrude. Mexican Folk 
Dances for American .Schools. $4.95 
UMi-[K-9] 

Pan-American Folk Dances (12). (See: 
Audio Aids III.) 

Ritmo Folklérico. (16 mm., a 16-minute 
color film, in Spanish, presenting character- 
istic dances of different sections of Vene- 
zuela. On-the-spot recording of traditional 
music adds to the appeal of this motion 
picture. Free loan for group showing.) 
CPC-[K-9] 

Slonimsky, Nicolas. Music of Latin 
America. [An excellent reference book for 
the teachers and pupils on Dances (and 
Music) of the countries of Latin America. 
Some dance routines are given. $3.50] 
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Cr-[7-9] 

Spanish Dances. Music on Discs: Aires 
flamencos, Pasodobles, Malaguenas, etc. 
Mo-[5-9} 

Spanish Dances. (See: Slides V.) 


IX. Games 


Azpeurrutia, J. M. Jugando al coro. 
(Singing games. $1.25) Esc-[K-6] 

Brady, Agnes M. Christmastide, pp. 
45-50. (See: General Works: I) Ba(3-9} 

Cards. La Lango. (Up to 8 players 
match printed card tabs with the appropri- 
ate pictured object on card charts. 16 
charts, 240 tabs. $2.98) Ri-[5-9] 

Crucigramas faciles. (Easy crossword 
puzzles. 40c) Ba-[6-9] 

Foreign Language Study Cards (Span- 
ish). [Spanish on one side and English on 
the opposite. A 33% record (46 minutes 
playing time) with a booklet can be pur- 
chased to accompany the Vis-Ed cards. 
$1.95 per set; record, $2.95] VE-[6-9] 

Hunt, Sarah and Ethel Cain. Games the 
World Around. ($3.50) Bar-[3-9] 

Kenney, P. Juegos de primavera, verano, 
otono, invierno. (Descriptions of children’s 
outdoor games. $1.25) Esc-[K-6] 

Larraya, T. Juegos infantiles al aire libre. 
(Descriptions of children’s outdoor games. 
$1.75) Ese-[K-6] 

Millen, Nina. Games from many Lands. 
($1.50) FP-[3-9] 

Playing cards: Learn a Language (by 
Playing Cards). (5 “games” are included 
in a set: Animals, Comparisons, Synonyms, 
Opposites, Occupations, with instruction 
book. $5.95 per set) La or WLI-[6-9] 

Playing cards: 1. Buen apetito; 2. Vic- 
toria; 3. Las ocho familias. (Card games 
similar to “Authors”: 1 is for foods; 2, fa- 
miliar objects; 3, the family. 1 and 3 are 
75c each; 2 is 50c) Ge-[5-9] 

Plaving cards: 1. Conteste, por favor; 
2. j;Helo aqui! (1 is a 32 card game for 5 
to 8 players, with sketches and words; 2 is 
a chart game similar to bingo. 75¢) Ge-[5-9] 

Scrabble. (Spanish adaptation of the 
popular card game $3.50) Ro-[5-9] 

The Spanish-American Song and Game 
Book. (Sponsored by the University of 
New Mexico, in 1942, these games are of 
educational and recreational value. Music 
scores are given for the singing games. 
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$2.50) Bar-[|K-9] 

Vogan, Grace. Merry-Go-Round of 
Games in Spanish. (Games for all ages are 
described, including some word and action 
games. 40c) Ba-[K-6] 

Wagner, Rudolph F. Lingua-Games. 
(Suggestions for conversation games in the 
classroom and for the Spanish club. $1) 
WW-[6-9] 

Wright, Rose. Fun and Festival from 
the Other Americas. (Many games are 
explained in the 48-page booklet. 50c) 
FP-[3-9] 


X. Books and Readers 


Amigos panamericanos, by various au- 
thors. (5 graded, illustrated readers about 
the experiences of 2 Mexican children. 
The first 3 books are built around intimate 
experiences: I. Juan y Maria, 64 pp. $1.40; 
Il. Juan y Maria en casa, 88 pp., $1.76; 
Ill. Juan y Maria en la escuela, 86 pp. 
$1.76. In the last 2 books informational 
material is blended with adventure and 
travel: IV. Juan y Maria en los Estados 
Unidos, 96 pp., $1.92; V. Juan y Maria en 
México, 96 pp., $1.92. A free Teacher's 
Manual gives detailed suggestions for the 
use of the series.) St-[3-6] 

Babcock, Edna and Catherine Cooper, 
Children of the Americas Spanish Series. 
The series consists of Rosita y Panchito, 
Chiquito y Cola Rizada, Los Viajeritos 
Venturosos, Paco en el Perti, Miguel en 
México, Carlos en el Caribe, with teacher's 
guides. (The 12” 33% recording to accom- 
pany Rosita y Panchito is ready (others to 
follow). 1, $2.24; II & III, $2.40; IV, V 
and VI, $2.64; guides 40c each; record 
$3.45.] HW-[from 3 to 9] 

Brady, Agnes M. Mi libro de espajol. 
(164 pages, in a systematic presentation of 
Spanish by the aural-oral-visual method. 
Each lesson contains a dialogue, drills. exer- 
cises for correlating Spanish with all the 
other subjects taught in the 5-6 grades, 
illustrations, songs, poems, and cultural 
materials. $2) KU-[5-6] 

Cervantes, Miguel. Fl ingenioso hidalgo 
Don Quiiote de la Mancha. (An edition 
of Don Quijote for children, annotated by 
Tosé A. Oria and illustrated by Gustave 
Doré. Printed in Buenos Aires. $4) PL-[7-9] 
Gabriel, Miguel. Espajiol para los nijios. 
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(21 everyday situations are treated in stories 
and conversations, and simplified lessons 
in pronunciation and grammar are append- 
ed; profusely illustrated in colors. $1.75) 
Un-|5-6]} 

Gaztambide Vega, F. Jugando y riendo. 
CA simple reader with many pictures in 
colors, written for first-grade pupils in Puer- 
to Rico. $1.56) Si-[5] 

. Los ninos se divierten. (A second 
reader with illustrations in colors, to follow 
Jugando y riendo. $2.60) Si-[6] 

. A viajar y a gozar. (A third read- 
er with illustrations in color, to follow Los 
ninos se divierten. $2.80) Si-[6-7] 

Hughes, Dorothy. Pedro: Introduccién al 

espanol. (A graded series of reading pas- 
sages dealing with a Mexican boy. Each 
passage includes conversational exercises, 
which may be done orally or in writing, as 
well as line drawings for coloring. $1.75) 
Ma-[3-6] 
. Conchita de Cuba. (A graded 
series of reading passages and exercises 
continuing the design of Pedro: Introduc- 
cién al espanol. $1.75) Ma-[5-6] 

Jiménez, Juan Ramon. Platero y yo. CAn 
illustrated edition of the charming tale, by 
the Nobel Prize winning author. Published 
by Losada, $.A., Buenos Aires. $3.50) 
PL-[6-9] 

Juncos, Manuel Fernandez. Libro se- 
gundo de lectura, Libro tercero de lectura, 
Libro cuarto de lectura. (These 3 readers 
contain simplified selections from Spanish 
literature, illustrated in black and white; 
II, $2.20; III, $2.24; IV, $2.40) Si-[6-9] 

Lépez, Margarita and Esther Brown. 
Aqui se habla espanol. CA conversational 
grammar in the aural-oral approach; each 
lesson includes a dialogue to be memorized, 
grammar study based on the dialogue. and 
oral and written exercises. $3.20) He-[7-9] 

Lulio, Raimundo. Fl leén y su corte. 
(Fantastic tales of animals and men, from 
a classic of the 13th century, adapted from 
Libros de animales, and illustrated by Jun- 
ceda. Published in Barcelona by Editorial 
Juventud. $2) PL-[6-9] 

Mireles, E. E. and J. G. El espafiol ele- 
mental. (6 graded readers, each with teach- 
ing procedures and suggestions for oral 
exercises; the first ones may be used as 
syllabi for the teacher rather than readers 
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for the pupils. First book, $1.36; 2nd, 
$1.40; 3rd, $1.44; 4th, $1.48; 5th, $1.52; 
6th, $1.56) Be-[from 1 to 6] 

. Mi libro espanol. (For intermedi- 
ate and junior high schools. Book I, $1.40; 
Il, $1.44; II, $1.48) Be-[7-9] 

Gabriela Mistral. (A 90-page booklet in 
Spanish honoring the memory of this 
Nobel Prize winner. 25c) PA-[7-9] 

Redfield, Marion Haskell. El gusto es 
mio. (35 sketches illustrating life with a 
Spanish-speaking family. This book was 
written for children who can read simple 
Spanish. The style is simple and the con- 
tent interesting. $2.40) He-[6-9] 

Soldevila, Carlos. Aventuras de un 
aprendiz de piloto. (The adventures of a 
young sailor who escapes the storms off the 
coast of Argentina and goes to Patagonia, 
in the year 1770. Of special interest to 
children who have learned how to read and 
like adventure stories. $2) PL-[7-9] 

Spanish Language Package, S 5. (Chil- 
dren’s books and songs, in attractive for- 
mats and appropriately illustrated. The 
series S 5 contains books by the well known 
Argentinian authors Berdiales and Grosso, 
and the Spanish authors Madariaga, Ros 
and Gutiérrez-Gili. These attractive books 
are published abroad, but can be pur- 
chased from PL. Other titles can be sub- 
stituted, or any one may be purchased 
alone. $15 for 8 books) PL-[7-9] 

Tardy, William. Basic Spanish Conver- 
sation. See: Audio Aids, III. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. El Frijolito Sal- 
ton. (A story of the life of a Mexican 
jumping bean.) He-[7-9] 

Veinte cuentos infantiles. (By con- 
temporary Argentinian writers. 20 stories 
and 40 illustrations. A very attractive book 
published by Kraft Ltda., Buenos Aires. 
$3.75) PL-[7-9] 

Vogan, Grace. Let’s Talk Spanish. (An 
introduction to reading, in 2 books, illus- 
trated. Emphasis is on conversational situ- 
ations. Text of Book I is transcribed on 
tape, wire, and discs. Each book, $1.40) 
Ba-[5-6] 

Wills, Elida. Espanol que funciona. (3 
graded, illustrated readers with suggestions 
for related activities. I, Diciendo y hacien- 
do; Il, Diciendo, haciendo y leyendo; MII, 
El viaje de Lucia y Manuel, each $1.40. 
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Workbooks—Mi cuaderno 1, II, III at 80c 
each may be used with the reader.) Ba-[3-6] 


XI. Foreign Books for Children 


(Foreign books are a powerful aid in 
FLES programs, for they reveal the true 
life of the Hispanic peoples. Man’s writ- 
ten and spoken word can be as important 
in international understanding as the hy- 
drogen bomb is in war.) 

Aguayo, Alfredo M. Libro Primero de 
Lectura, Publicaciones Cultural, $. A., La 
Habana, Cuba, 14th edition, n.d. CA peda- 

ogically good book for small children; 
come print, simple language, proper illus- 
trations in color.) I 

Aguayo, A. M. and Hortensia M. 
Amores. Libro Tercero de Lectura. Publi- 
caciones Cultural, $. A., Habana, Cuba, 
n.d. [This reader has the same format as 
the 1° and 2° (q.v.), but contains stories 
from children’s literature, both Spanish 
and foreign. There are also verses and 
proverbs. I 

Arias, Manuel Antonio. Mis Primeros 
Pasos. Hijos de Santiago Rodriguez, Bur- 
gos, Spain, 1953. CA small book—75 pp.— 
paper bound, with line drawings. The di- 
visions are: religion, language, arithmetic, 
geometry, geography, history, nature stud- 
ies.) Ill 

Arias, Manuel Antonio, Mis Segundos 
Pasos, Hijos de Santiago Rodriguez, Bur- 
gos, Spain, 1954. CA continuation of Mis 
primeros pasos by the same author.) III 

Cangahuala Rojas, Augusto F. Mi 
Amauta. Editorial Antonio Lulli, S.A., 
Lima, Pert, 1953. (The brief lessons can 
be easily adapted to beginners in Spanish 
in our schools: family, home, school, count- 
ing, arithmetic. Illustrations are accurate.) I 

Cartilla. Industrias Graficas Seix y Barral 
Hnos., §.A., Barcelona, Spain, 1952. (CA 
gaily illustrated “first” book. These illus- 
trations, with words in large type, would 
interest the young pupil.) I 

El Cerdito que no Queria Vivir con sus 
Papds. T. G. Rovira, Barcelona, Spain, 
1947. (Coleccién “No Queria” no. 5) One 
of a series of picture books for small chil- 
dren depicting Spanish folklore.) IT 

Claure, Toribio. “Compa Coneio”. La 
Papelera, S. A., La Paz, Bolivia, 1954. CA 
rabbit story, well illustrated in color, for 
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small children. For linguisticians, Quechua 
and Aimara translations are given at the 
back of the book.) II 

Delgadillo, Daniel. Leo y Escribo. He- 
rrero Hermanos Sucrs., Mexico, 1940. 
(Good for pronunciation drills, and later 
for intonation patterns. Illustrations in 
color.) II 

Edelvives. Silabario Moderno. Editorial 
Luis Vives, S.A. Zaragoza, Spain, 1952. 
pronunciation/drill book for small 
children, with phrases arranged alphabetic- 
ally.) Il 

Eng, Rita. Cuando Eras Pequeiito. Li- 
breria Hachette, S$. A., Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, n.d. II 

Escalona, Dulce Maria. Juego con los 
Niumeros. Publicaciones Cultural, $.A., La 
Habana, Cuba, n.d. (A delightfully illus- 
trated book teaching the beginning of arith- 
metic and incidentally costumes, customs, 
ete.) I 

Grosso, Juan Bautista. Paleta Infantil. 
Editorial Kapelusz, S. A., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 1954. (A delightful book of 
verse about animals and children. Excel- 
lent for memorization.) I 

Homs, Eladio. Cartilla. Seix y Barral 


Hnos., S. A., Barcelona, Spain, 1953. (The 
author calls his method a scientific one to 
teach reading and writing simultaneously. 
Illustrations, in black and white are good.) 


Jackson, Kathryn y Byron. La Gatita 
Feliz. Editorial Novaro-México, S. A., n.d. 
COthers in the Mexican collection are: 
Blanca Nieves y los siete Enanos, La Ceni- 
cienta Bambi, El Ratén Miguelito y su 
Nave Interplanetaria, Tom v Jerry, Fl 
Pajaro Loco va al Circo, El Coneio de la 
Suerte y los Indios, La Gatita Feliz, Ru- 
goso Rasposin (un elefantito en apuros), 
Fl Patito Pelusilla, El Pequeiio Esquimal, 
Friolin el Hombre de Nieve.) I 

La Nifia que Oueria Tener una Estrella. 
T. G. Rovira, Barcelona, 1945. (Coleccién 
“Nifios Caprichosos” no. 5) CA very simple 
victure book for small children depicting 
Spanish folklore in verse.) I 

La Nifia que Queria Tener un Perro. 
T. G. Rovira, Barcelona, Spain, 1945. (Co- 
lecci6n “Nifios Caprichosos” no. 2) (One 
of a series of picture hooks for small chil- 
dren, depicting Spanish folklore.) I 
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Nueva Enciclopedia Escolar. Casa Edi- 
torial, Burgos, Spain, 1954. CA good ref- 
erence book for the teacher but perhaps too 
difficult for the average pupil. Illustrations 
are black and white line drawings. The first 
section is on. religion; the second on lan- 
guage; the third, arithmetic; the fourth, 
geometry; the fifth, geography and history; 
the sixth, nature study.) III 

Pérez Espinds, Luis y Malpa Pérez Cas- 
tao. Libro Segundo de Lectura. P. Fer- 
nandez y Cia, La Habana, Cuba, n.d. (A 
well-written and cleverly illustrated—in col- 
lor—book. Stories and verse of international 
appeal to the child. The authors are teach- 
ers.) I 

Primer Libro de Lectura, Sexta Edicién. 
Editorial F. T. D., Lima, Pert, 1957. 
(Readings, not dialogues, arranged in 
units; school, home, neighborhood, country. 
Excellent illustrations, in color.) II 

Primeras Ideas. Editorial Dalmau Carles, 
Pla., Madrid, Spain, n.d. CThis book is 
filled with excellent materials and ideas, 
including a clock with movable hands; 
however, the pages are crowded with words 
and pictures.) IT 

Torres Quintero, Gregorio. Método Ono- 
matopéuico. Editorial Patria, S. A., México, 
D. F., 1951. CA book on “sounds,” sounds 
identifiable with letters and pictures to help 
identify them.) II 

Tulio Salazar, Marco and Guillermo 
Solera R. Buenos Dias, Libro Primero de 
Lectura. Libreria Lehmann, San José, Costa 
Rica, 1957. [An excellent presentation for 
language learning in units (7) and verse 
and a story. Good illustrations in colors.] I 
Readers 

Cervantes. Don Quijote de la Mancha. 
Editorial Diana, S.A., México, D. F., 
1952. I 

Cuarto Libro de Lectura, Cuarta Edi- 
cién. Editorial, F. T. D., Lima, Pert, 1956. 
CA continuation of Book III, with 101 
readings and 11 songs. Selections from 
great pieces of Spanish literature, in prose 
and verse. Good illustrations in color.) I 

Grant, Campbil. Pinocho. Libreria Ha- 
chette, S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
1954. COne of the Little Golden Books.) IT 

Mi Pequetto Mundo. Imprenta Las 
Américas, San Tosé, Costa Rica, 1955. CAr- 
ranged in simple units—house and family, 
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social peers, a journey, stories, but not in 
dialogue form.) II 

Narbona, Rafael. La Princesa Maribolin 
y otros Cuentos. Editorial Magisterio Es- 
panol, Madrid, Spain, 3rd edition, 1943. 
(Ten fairy tales written by Narbona in his 
youth. The language used is too difficult 
for children, but the stories are interesting 
enough to be related by the teacher.) I 

Salazar Bondy, Sebastian. Cuentos In- 
ogy Peruanos. Editorial Nuevos Rum- 

s, Lima, Peru, 1958. CA fine collection 
of folklore and historical stories of Peru. 
Too difficult for the pupil, but excellent 
source material for the teacher.) I 

Salazar, Marco Tulio and Guillermo 
Solera R. Mi Hogar y mi Pueblo, Libreria 
Lehman, San José, Costa Rica, 1957. 
(Readings, with exercises, on the everyday 
life of a child: home, pets, neighborhood, 
food, clothes, transportation.) II 

Segundo Libro de Lectura, Quinta Edi- 
cién. Editorial F. T. D., Lima, Pert, 1957. 
[Readings, not dialogues, arranged in units, 
with “actividades” (exercises) after each 
one: school, home, neighborhood, country. 
Excellent and proper illustrations in color. 
Christmas carols and music.] II 

Serrano de Haro, Augustin. Palabras y 
pensamientos. Ed. Escuela Espafiola, Ma- 
drid, Spain. (Called a “reader for the first 
grade” this book has many songs with mu- 
sic, stories with morals, verses, exercises.) 


Torres, Federico. Estampas del Quijote. 
Fditorial Miguel A. Salvatella, Barcelona, 
Spain, 1950. I 

Vigil, Constancio C. Cartas a Gente 
Menuda. Editorial Atlantida, S. A., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1948. (One of a delight- 
ful series of readers by the eminent scholar 
and author Constancio Vigil. This volume 
has 89 very short selections, beautifully and 
artistically illustrated.) I 

. Mangocho. Editorial Atlantida. 
S. A., Buenos Aires. 1957. (See: Vigil 
above. This volume has 50 “episodes” in 
the life of a little boy.) I 

. Marta y Jorge. Editorial Atlanti- 
da, S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1951. 
(See: Vigil above. This volume has about 
60 short lessons said by an old man to his 
two children Marta and Jorge, whom he 
no longer has.) I 
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Social Studies 
Alvarez Barret, Luis and Antonio Ran- 
el. Historia de América. El Nacional, 
éxico, D. F., 1938. (Very good informa- 
tion for the teacher. Too difficult for the 
pupil.) II 

Arguedas, José M. and Francisco Iz- 
elas Rios. Mitos, leyendas y cuentos 
peruanos. (#4 in “Coleccién escolar perua- 
na”), Ed. Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 
Lima, Peru, 1947. (A very interesting col- 
lection of folkloric stories, theretofore un- 
published.) (#2 of this collection is Teatro 
escolar.) 

Baeza, Ricardo. Poema del Cid. Ed. At- 
landida, S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
1941. (The story of the Spanish epic hero 
here retold in prose for children.) II 

Baeza Flores, Alberto. ,Quién fue Simén 
Bolivar? Editorial Novaro-México, S. A., 
México, 1958. (An excellent biography of 
the great Liberator, written by a Chilean 
author and educator. The appendix lists 
the ideas and ideals of Bolivar.) Other 
books in this collection are on José Marti 
and Benito Judrez. I 

Campos, Rubén M. El folklore literario 
y musical de México. Secretaria de Educa- 
cién Publica, México, D. F., 1946. (This 
is volume 126 of the valuable Biblioteca 
Enciclopédica popular, each volume selling 
for 25 centavos. Available through Libros y 
Revistas, S. A., Artes 31, México, D. F.) I 

Historia del General San Martin. Edi- 
torial Sudamericana, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, 1950. (Text is difficult, but excellent. 
Illustrations, in color, are good.) I 

Labarca H. y Amanda. Lecturas de Juan 
y Juanita. Empresa Editora Zig-zag, S. A., 
Santiago de Chile, 1949. COne of a series 
of Chilean textbooks for the 3rd grade. 
Materials are interesting and exercises in 
them adequate.) Others: Juan y Juanita 
aprenden aritmética, Vol. I and II; the 
above also has Vols. III and IV) II 

Marrero, Levi. Viajemos por América. 
Publicaciones Cultural. S. A., México, 
D. F., n.d. CA large book, well written and 
very well illustrated. An excellent refer- 
ence book.) I 

Mi Libro de Costa Rica, Editorial Las 
Américas, San José, Costa Rica, 1955. (Ge- 
ography. history, life, civilization of Costa 


Rica.) II 
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Palma, Lauro. Bolivar. Editorial Atlanti- 
da, S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1952. 
(One of the “Biblioteca Billiken,” well 
documented. Anecdotes, as well as history, 
are recounted.) I 

Petersham, Maud y Miska. El Libro de 
los Transportes. Editorial Juventud, S. A., 
Barcelona, Spain, n.d. COne of a series of 
books for pre-teenagers, profusely illustrat- 
ed in color. In addition to the one on the 
history of transportation, others are on foods 
clothing, minerals, agricultural products.) II 

Por Caminos del Perti. Iberia, S. A., 
Lima, Pert, 1957. (An excellent history of 
Peru, but too difficult for U.S. pupils. Quite 
appropriate for the teacher.) II 

Sanchez Lépez, Ramiro y Francisco Sal- 
dana Vélez. Geografia Humana. Editorial 
Esfinge, S. A., México, 1958. CA detailed 
treatment of the human geography of the 
world with emphasis on the Americas.) II 

Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino. Fstados 
Unidos. Emecé Editores, S.A., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1942. (Excellent for 


older pupils and teachers. Stresses the im- 
portance of education both No. and So. 
America.) II 


Tercer Libro de Lectura, Quinta Fdi- 


cién. Editorial F. T. D., Lima, Pert, 1957. 
(About 100 readings on a variety of sub- 
jects; some songs, dialogues, verse. Very 
fine and appropriate illustrations. Text not 
easy.) I 
Songs, Poetry, Dramatizations 

Jéacome. G. Alfredo. Ronda de la pri- 
mavera. Fd. Kavelusz, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 1949. (Nine rondas, includiag one 
for Christmas and one for Pan American 
Davy, make up this handsome book. A book 
of instructions accompanies the text. which 
has music. words, and illustrations.) I 

Leibovich, Marcos. Canciones Infantiles. 
Editorial Kanelusz, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, 1954. CA beautifully illustrated book 
of 42 songs and singing games for small 
children, but the music is not given.) IT 

Toldr4, E. Doce Canciones Populares 
Espafolas. 1. G. Seix y Barral Hnos., S. A., 
Barcelona, Spain, n.d. (Songs with music 
of the provinces of Spain. Anpropriately il- 
lustrated in colors.) I: also Ese 

Mendoza, Vicente T. Lirica Infantil de 
México. El Colegio de México, México. 
D. F., 1951. CA magnificent collection of 
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193 authentic songs, ballads, singing games, 
Christmas carols and prayers made “ the 
distinguished Mexican scholar, Vicente 
Mendoza.) I 

Moreno Villa, José. Lo que Sabia mi 
Loro. El Cromo, México D. F., n.d. (CA 
charmingly illustrated book that teaches 
a love of the language through poetic selec- 
tions of the best Spanish poets. There are 
also bits of folklore, including games.) I 

Schultz de Mantovani, Fryda. Para la 
noche de Noel. Ed. Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. (Theatricals, poetry, recitations 
and songs for children. Some are drama- 
tized fairy tales.) Il 

Torres, Federico. Poesia Infantil. Libre- 
ria y Casa Editorial Hernando, S. A., Ma- 
drid, Spain, 1951. (Contains 100 selections 
of Sp. and Sp. Am. poetry for children.) II 
Devices 

Almendros y Alvero. Minor, Mi Primer 
Diccionario. Publicaciones Cultural, S. A., 
La Habana, Cuba, n.d. (Illustrated in 
beautiful colors.) I 

iAprendo y me Divierto! series: De Dos 
a Tres, Va Uno; Multiplicar es facil; Tam- 
bién sé dividir. Editorial Molino, Barcelona, 
Spain, 1952. (A collection of gaily illus- 
trated books to teach arithmetic.) I 

Basave de Suarez Michel, Carmen. 
Iugar Pensando. Editorial Auge S. A., 
México, D. F., 1958. (Some bits of wis- 
dom.) II 

Camps, Conchita Comas. Veo y Leo, 
La Cocina y los Alimentos. Editorial Seix 
Barral, S. A., Barcelona, Spain, n.d. CA set 
of attractive posters in color, with names to 
paste on identifying the pictures. ) I; also Esc 

Los Cartones de Dofia Ardilla series: No. 
1, Juguemos a mirar; No. 2, ]uguemos a 
observar; No. 3, Juguemos a leer; No. 4, 
Juguemos a contar; No. 5, Juguemos a los 
oficios; No. 6, 7De qué estd hecho?; No. 7 
2Qué tengo en mi casa?; No. 8, Juguemos 
a comprar; No. 9, Juguemos a las cuatro 
estaciones; No. 10, Nuestros amigos los 
animales; No. 11, 7A qué hora?; No. 12, 
2Sabes Contar? Ed. Kapelusz, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1952. I 

Mi Casita. Publicaciones y Entreteni- 
mientos Infantiles, Editorial Codex, Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, 1950. CA very attrac- 
tive book which when opened, makes a 
three-room house complete with painted 
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walls and floor. See: below.) I 

Dominguez, Maria Alicia. Los Muebles 
de mi Casita. Editorial Codex, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1950. (Cut-outs of furni- 
ture for a house, to accompany Mi Casita.) 
Also in the series: Los Vestidos de Nene, 
La Ropita de Danielito, Los Vestidos de 
Celita; ;Miau!; jGrrrrrr!; j|Guau!; Mama! 
and others, all with cut-outs. I: also PL 

Galdames, Adrian Dufflocg. Silabario 
Hispano Americano. Zig-Zag, S. A., Santi- 
ago de Chile, 1948. (Dictionary with il- 
lustrations in black and white; flags in 
colors.) II 

Loteria de los pdajaros. Ed. Seix Barral, 
S. A., Barcelona, Spain, n.d. (A kind of 
bingo, in which each player claims from 
the director a picture of a bird that he has 
described but not named.) II 

Loteria para aprender a restar. Ed. Seix 
Barral, S. A., Barcelona, Spain, n.d. (A 
kind of bingo in which each player claims 
from the director a piece of a scene in order 
to complete his picture.) Il (There are 
other subjects in this collection.) 

Ontafén, Juana. La Ensenanza de la 
Gramatica en la Escuela Primaria. Edi- 
torial Patria, S. A., México D. F., 1953. CAs 
the title suggests this is a good explanation 
4 Spanish syntax presented for the child.) 


Velazquez de Leén, Josefina. Fiestas 
Econémicas para Ninos. Libreria de Po- 
rrtia Hermanos y Cia., S. A., México, D. F., 
n.d. (Principally recipes and ideas for fa- 
vors for a child’s party.) Also: Aniversarios 
15 Anos, Canasta Uruguaya, Como pre- 
parar rapidamente una fiesta. I 


XII. Miscellaneous Teaching Aids 
Art Reproductions, Postcards 


Art: Large and small prints of Hispanic 
art (14”x11” and of va, 
Velasquez, Murillo, El Greco, Sorolla, Pi- 
casso, Rivera, etc. Large, 60c each or 3 for 
$1.50; small, 25 prints for $1) Ge-[5-9] 
Baskets 

All sizes and prices. Send for a price 
list and description. Ba 
Bibles 

Complete Bible in Spanish, 1,300 pp., 
cloth bound. $1.75 Ba 

New Testament in Spanish. $1 Ba 
Calendars 
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Calendario de Fiestas en México. (A 
great deal of valuable information is avail- 
able here, for the teacher in particular. 
Illustrations are good, especially of the 
posadas and pinatas. Available from Direc- 
cion general de Turismo, México D. F.) 

Jones, Willis Knapp. Calendar of Span- 
ish Anniversaries. (A chronological listing 
of important dates connected with explora- 
tions, births, and deaths, of important peo- 
ple, saints’ days, etc. 25c) Ba-[5-9] 

Sanchez Garcia, Julio. Calendario folk- 
lorico de fiestas en la Republica Mexicana. 
(This fine book was prepared under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Folklérica de 
México. Festivals are listed by months and 
in the various states. Available from Ed. 
Porrtia, S. A., Mexico D. F.) Po 
Clock Dials 

Educational Clock Dials. (A large cloth- 
bound clock with movable metal hands, 
14”x14”, 68c; cardboard, 11”x11”, 45c) 
Ha-[3-6] 

Hickory Dickory Clock, #3201. (A play 
clock that can be taken apart and put to- 
gether again, on board. About $2) Hol-[3-6] 
Cookery 

Argos, S. A. Cocina hispanoamericana. 
(Recipes. $2.75) Esc-[7-9] 

Dooley, Eliza. Puerto Rican Cook Book. 
($2.75) Di-[7-9] 

Fergusson, Erna. Mexican Cookbook. 
(Recipes from Mexico and the Southwest. 
$2) UNM-[6-9] 

jQué rico! (Cook Book recipes from 
Latin America, 32 pages. 25c) PA-[5-9] 

Wally. Alegria. (An illustrated book of 
recipes. $1.75) Esc-[7-9] 

Young, et al. Discovering Mexican Cook- 
ing. ($1.95) Na-[7-9] 

Dictionaries, Word Lists 

Crowson. Spanish List of Elementary 
Words. (Printed folder of useful topics: 
family, food, everyday expressions, etc. 
25c; in quantities of 25 or more, 15c¢ each) 
To-[7-9] 

. Spanish-English List of Mexican- 
Spanish Terms. (Words used by taxi driv- 
ers, waiters, etc. 50c; in quantities of 20 
or more, 40c each) To-[7-9] 

Daroqui, Julia. Mi primer diccionario. 
CA colorful and profusely illustrated dic- 
tionary. 519 words and 852 illustrations. 


Published by Ed. Sigmar in Buenos Aires. 
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$2) PL-[4-6] 

King, Gladys. Asi se dice. (Really a dic- 
tionary, but words are arranged in related 
groups rather than alphabetically. $1.88) 
Ho-[5-9} 

Recuento de vocabulario espanol, Vol. I. 
(10,000 lexical items and 20,000 inflected 
forms, in order of frequency. 688 pp. $6) 
PA 

See and Say (guarda e parla, regarde et 
parle, mira y habla). CA 30-page picture 
book in 4 languages. There is also a page of 
everyday expressions for children. Illustrat- 
ed profusely with woodcuts by Antonio 
Frasconi. $3) HB-[3-6] 

Sims, E. R. Elementary Spanish Diction- 
ary. (Spanish-English section has 18,000 
words. ‘Lhere is also a brief story of each of 
the American nations, with exercises. 
$1.96) Be-[6-9] 

Spanish-English, English-Spanish Junior 
Classic Dictionary. (484 pages, about 
50,000 words, fine red-cloth binding. $1.50) 
Ba-[5-9] 

Dolls, Doll Houses, Toys 

Ba lists a variety of realia. 

Ch lists Spanish doll, 13” tall, $6.95; 
Mexican dolls, 5” tall, $1.50; sombreros, 
3” diam. 30c; also pottery, woven goods, 
jewelry, leather goods, tin, carved wood, 
feather birds, glassware, etc. (See free 
Catalogue.) 

Ese len an assortment of Spanish dolls 
dressed in authentic costumes of Madrid, 
Seville (Carmen and gypsies), Aragon, 
Catalonia, Basque, Bullfighters, etc. 7” to 
9” tall, $5.50 to $6 each. 

Ese lists a Casa de mufiecas, which 
forms the rooms of a house, $1.75. Flash 
cards (See: Foreign Books X1: Veo y Leo.) 
suggest furnishings, clothing, foods, etc., 
55c each set. 

PL describes EL circo, a picture book 
about a Spanish circus, published by the 
Ed. Aguilar in Madrid. $3.50 
Flags and Coats of Arms 

Coat of Arms (of Madrid). (To be sewn 
on clothing or mounted, 2x22”, on a red 
background stamped with: Circulo espa- 
fol. 85c) Ge-[6-9] 

Spanish Flag. (2’x3’, cotton bunting, of 
the merchant marine. $2.50) Ge 

Pan American Flags. (Set of 21 silk flags 
on a display base, 4’x6’ flags, $16.50 a set; 


8”x12”, $43.00) Ba-[K-9] 
Flannel Boards 

Flan-o-vue. See: Charts IV. 

Flannel Board Pictures: Home Furnish- 
ings. (Mounted pictures for use in explain- 
ing the home. $2) ES-[K-4] 

See: Flash Cards IV. 

Stick-o-Mat. (Flannel boards and alpa- 
sets may be purchased from the Judy Co., 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Flash Cards (See: Flash Cards IV) 

Cartilla Album Cin 3 series). (Colored 
illustrations of simple words and sentences, 
to be pasted onto little squares in another 
book. Ist and 2nd parts, $1.80; 3rd part 
45c) Ge-[4-6] 

Vis-Ed Vocabulary Cards. ($1.95 for the 
small sizes; $22.50 for the jumbo size for 
use at the front of the room. 1,000 cards, 
Spanish on one side; English on the other.) 
LTC-[4-9] 

Magazines 

Comics (a large variety, weekly, semi- 
monthly, are available. Ham also has an 
educational series in comic-format of ad- 
ventures, legends, heroes, classics. 10c each. 
Brochure upon request.) Ham-[4-9] 

Revolving Subscription Plan 13 (for 6 
months). (Magazines include: Life en Es- 
panol, Fotos, Hoy, Semana, Meridiano, 
Vision, El ruedo, Selecciones del Reader's 
Digest, Zig-zag, Elite, Tiempo-Hispano- 
americano. Substitutions may be made. 
Catalogue sent upon request. $3 for 6 
months.) Ham-[7-9] 

Subscriptions to Spanish 
Roi-[{7-9] 

Tricolor, Revista Venezolana para los 
Nios. (Now in its 11th year, this delight- 
ful monthly magazine is published by the 
Venezuelan Ministery of Education. Ad- 
dress: Sur 3, No. 78, Caracas, Venezuela.) 
Note Paper and Place Cards 

Cards. (With proverbs and illustrations 
in colors, 3x42”. Set of 8, 25c; envelopes, 
8 for Ge-[7-9] 

Place Cards. CWith feather _ birds, 
2”x3'". Set of 10, 50c. With holders, $3) 
Ba-[K-9] 

Pictorial maps 

Firley, Henry G. A Panorama of World 
Literature. (Map S9aL, literary concepts, 
with authors, books, explorations, are 
shown on the 64’x44” map with their 
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cartographic relationships. One section 
shows Spain and another, the Americas, 
with their contributions to the humanities. ) 
DG-{7-9} 

Pinatas 

Pinatas. (Of papier-maché covering a 

ttery jar, to be filled. Styles: toro or 
sto 20” or 30” high. $4.50-5.95) Ch- 
[K-9] 

Posters 

On many Spanish subjects, compen 
Bullfights. Roi-[K-9] Proverbs, Riddles, ege. 

Adivinanzas. [52 riddles in Spanish in 
a 20-page booklet; also on tape (See: 
Tapes III}. Booklet, 5c; tape, $1.75-3.75 
ips.; $2.85-7.5 ips.)] LTC-[6-9] 

Spanish is Fun. (Songs, proverbs, rid- 
dles, etc., narrated in Spanish for a disc: 
12”, with text, $3.98) LTC-[6-9] 

Stamps 

Ninth American Philatelic Congress and 
the Pan American Centenary of the Post- 
age Stamp. CIllustrated. 50c) PA-[4-9] 

“Who's Who on the Postage Stamps of 

. .” CIllustrated booklet series: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti. 
25c each) PA-[4-9] 

(Note: stamps of some of the countries 
in the Pan American Union can be pur- 
chased by mail. Request list of regulations 
from PA.) 

Travel and Social Studies 

American Nations Series. (Illustrated 
booklets in Fnglish on the countries of 
Latin America, 31 to 47 pages. 15¢ each) 
PA-[5-9] 

Bosquejos de las Repiiblicas. [Booklets, 
with tapes (See: Tapes III), describing the 
geography, history, culture of the 21 Ameri- 
can nations.] LTC-[5-9] 

The Pan American Highway System. 
(66 pp., 50c) PA-[5-9] 

Special Series for Young Readers. [Illus- 
trated booklets of approximately 15 pp. 
each on Heroes, Cities, Indian Civilizations, 
Butantan Institute, Birds, Transportation. 
(Consult Publications Catalogue.) 10c 
each) PA-[5-9] 

A Tourist’s Guide to Holidays and Festi- 
vals in Mexico. (26 pp., 15c) PA-[5-9] 

Travel in the Americas. (24-40 pp. book- 
lets with photographs and maps, one for 
each country, called “Visit——.” 15c¢ each) 
PA-[5-9] 
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XIII. Other Bibliographies 


Aguilar. Seleccibn INFANTIL, Juan 
Bravo, 38, Madrid, Spain. 

Banks Upshaw. (Catalogue of teaching 
aids. Free.) Ba 

Biblios. A monthly bibliography, pub- 
lished by the Camara Argentina del Libro, 
Sarmiento 528, Buenos Aires, describes 
some of the excellent publications of chil- 
dren’s books in Spanish America, such as: 
El Mundo de los Ninos, in 15 volumes, 
Ed. Salvat, Buenos Aires; Coleccién ;Qué 
tal?; and Coleccién Diamante (translations 
of internationally known stories). 

1800 Books about Latin America. The 
books are listed under their subjects, with 
current prices and designations (e.g. Gr. 
4-6 for children in the upper grades). $2 Bo 

Catalogo de Textos Escolares. (Lists of 
foreign books for primary, secondary and 
preparatory schools: readers, sciences and 
math, geography and history. Free.) Po 

Educational (Listings of record- 
ings, filmstrips, and equipment. Free.) ES 

Escopel Co. (Importers of Books and 
Visual Aids for Teachers and Students of 
Spanish. Free.) Ese 

International Film Bureau. (Lists foreign 
films. Free.) IFB 

Johnston, Marjorie C. and Ilo Remer. 
References on Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School. (This is Circular No. 
495, revised, March, 1959. Free.) DHEW 

Johnston, Marjorie C. Useful References 
for Teachers of Foreign Languages. [This is 
Circular No. 509 (1957), particularly help- 
ful to teachers in junior and senior high 
schools. Free.] DHEW 

The Language Training Aids Catalog of 
Realia. (Realia, Phonograph Records, 
Tapes, Slides, Filmstrips, Flash Cards. 
Free.) LTC 

Latin American Series. (Teacher’s guide 
to resource materials. Free.) CPC 

Montilla. Nueva serie infantil. (Stories, 
songs, fables on unbreakable discs.) Mo 


Package Library of Foreign Children’s 
Books. (Titles are selected by members of 
the A.L.A. Children’s Services Division. 
Free catalogue.) PL 


Porrtia Hnos. (Catalogo de Libros de 
Texto), Apt. Postal 7990, México 1, D. F. 
Porter, José. Ediciones Escolares “Pituso”. 
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(Write for catalogues to Mr. Porter, Archs. 
3, Barcelona, Spain. The “Pituso” series 
has many books on “new” teaching meth- 
ods. ) 

Publications, Pan American Union. (A 
catalogue, published yearly. Free.) PA 

Roig. Catalogue on Spanish Imports. 
(Books and realia) Roi 

Spanish Music Center, Catalogues of 
Spanish Music. SMC 

Teaching Aids. (A bibliography of books, 
music, records, films, maps, charts, realia, 
etc. 10c) PA 

University Associated. (Children’s Edu- 
cation Records). New York 

Wilmac Educational Series. (Listing of 
recordings, etc. Free.) Wi 


XIV. Sources of Materials 


ALT —Audivision Language Teaching Serv- 
ice, 74 Trinity Place, N.Y. 

Am—American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3 

ATCI—Audio Teaching Center, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Ba—Banks Upshaw Co., 905 Calhoun, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Bar—A.S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16 

Be—W.S. Benson Co., Austin, Tex. 

BF—Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Bo—R.R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th, New York 
36 

BrF—Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th, 
New York 19 

Bz—Berlitz Publications, 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20 

Ch—The Chaparral Shop, Box 567, Mesil- 
la Park, N.M. 

CIF—Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, 


CIM—Clasa-Mohme, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal. and Chicago, Il. 


CM-—Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

CMC-—Children’s Music Center, 2858 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CPC—Creole Petroleum Corp., 1230 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York 20 
Cr—Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4th Ave.. 

New York 16 
CSSO—Chief State School Officers, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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De—Decca Records, 50 W. 57th, New 
York 19 

DG—Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

DHEW—Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, U.S. Office of 
Education, 3rd and Independence 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 

Di—Dietz Press Inc., 109 E. Cary, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Do—Dover Publications, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10 

EIP—EI Paso School Board, El Paso, Texas 

Em—Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th, New 
York 11 

EMC-—Recording Corporation, 806 E. 7th, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

EPC—Educational Publishing Co., Darien, 
Conn. 

ES—Educational Services, 1730 Eye St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Esc—Escopel Co., 362 Franklin, Bloomfield, 
N.]. 

EY—EyeGate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

FE—Films De Espana, 1968 So. Vermont, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

FP—The Friendship Press, New York 

Ge—Gessler Publishing Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

GE—General Electronic Laboratories, Inc., 
195 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Go—Goldsmith’s Music Shop, 410 W. 
42nd, New York 36 

Ha—J.L. Hammett Co., Newark, 

Ham—Dr. Hammond, 211 S. Main, Me- 
Allen, Texas 

Har—Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd, New 
York 16 

HB—Harcourt, Brace and Co., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17 

He—D.C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

HH-—Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17 

Ho—Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park, Boston 
7, Mass. 

Hol—Holgate Bros. Co., Kane, Pa. 

HW-—Harr Wagner Pub. Co., 609 Mis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal. 

IFB—International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jo—Johnson Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

KU—The University of Kansas at 
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Lawrence, Kans. 

La—See: WLI 

LA—Department of Education, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

LB—LaBelle Machine Co., 510 S. Worth- 
ington, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Lo—Lorraine Music Co., 39-86 47th, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

LTC—Language Training Center, Lan- 
guage Aids, Boyds, Md. 

Jones Co., Francestown, 

Me—Meston’s Travels, Inc., 2818 No. 
Piedras, El Paso, Texas 

MLA—Modern Language Association, 6 
Washington Square North, New 
York 3 

Mo—Fernando J. Montilla, 131 E. 23d, 
New York 

MR—Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 
Sth Ave., New York 11 

MSN-—Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Na—Naylor Co., Box 1838, San Antonio, 
Texas 

NC—University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Ne—Thomas Nelson and Sons, 19 E. 47th, 
New York 17 

NEA-—N ational Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

NM-Bishop Printing and Litho. Co., 
Portales, New Mexico 

No—W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 101 5th 
Ave., New York 3 

Ott—Ottenheimer Publishers, 
Md. 

Pa—Padua Hills Theatre, Claremont, Cal. 

PA—Pan American Union, Constitutional 
Ave. at 17th, Washington 6, D.C. 

PAW-—Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long 
Island 1, N.Y. 

Pe—P. D. and Ione Perkins, Box 167, So. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

PG—Paul Goldman, 472 Broadway, New 
York 

PL—Package Library of Foreign Children’s 
Books. 69-41 Groton, Forest Hills, 
75, 

Po—Porrtia Hnos., Ando. Postal 7990, 
Mexico 1. D.F., Mexico. 

Pop—Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, 


Baltimore, 
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Ri—Rippon Corp., 10-02 34th Ave., Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Ro—Mary S. Rosenburg, 100 W. 72nd, 
New York 23 

Roi—Roig, 576 6th Ave., New York 

Sc—Scarecrow Press, Inc. 257 4th Ave., 
New York 16 

— Diego City Schools, San Diego, 


al. 

Si—Silver, Burdett and Co., Park Ave., 
and Columbia Rd., Morristown, N.J. 

SMC-—Spanish Music Center, 1291 6th 
Ave., New York 19 

SO-—Sup’t of Public Instruction, Dept of 
Education, Salem, Oregon 

Sp—Springer’s, 617 N. Stanton, El Paso, 
Texas 

SPR-—Steelman Phonograph and Radio 
Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

St—The Stecht Co., P.O. Box 16, Austin, 
Texas 

StL—St. Louis Public Schools, Curriculum 
Laboratory, St. Louis, Mo. 

Su—Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

aa Thrift Press, Box 85, Ithaca, 


TH—Thoresen’s Inc., 585 Water, New 
York 2 

To—Topical Spanish Research Service, Box 
6188, Washington D.C. 

UC—University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 

UM—twUniversity of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

UMi—University of Miami Press, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Un—Fred Ungar Publishing Co., 105 E. 
24th, New York 10 

UNM-—University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

UW-—University of Wisconsin, 811 State, 
Madison 5, Wis. 

VE—Visual Education Ass. Inc., 207 Perry, 
Dayton 2, Ohio 

VP—The Vocabulary Press, 2706 Virginia, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Wi—Wilmac Recorders, 921 E. Green at 
Mentor, Pasadena, Cal. 

WLI—Wibbe Language Institute, Hamil- 
ton Law Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 

WW-]J. Weston Walsh, Box 1075, Port- 
land, Maine 


NOTES AND NEWS 


NFMLTA Awards. —Ten outstanding 
American teachers of modern foreign 
languages have been selected to receive the 
first (1958) National Foreign Language 
Achievement Awards, recently established 
by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. The re- 
cipients are: Mrs. Lilly Lindquist Arndt, 
of Lima, Peru, former Director of Foreign 
Languages in the Public Schools of Detroit; 
Emile B. de Sauzé, former Director of 
Foreign Languages in the Cleveland Public 
Schools and Protessor Emeritus of Romance 
Languages, Western Reserve Univ.; Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Professor Emeritus of 
Romance Languages and former Dean of 
Columbian College, The George Washing- 
ton Univ.; Charles W. French, Professor 
Emeritus of French, Boston Univ.; Charles 
Hart Handschin, Professor Emeritus of 
German, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio; 
Bayard Quincy Morgan, Professor Emeri- 
tus of German, Stanford Univ.; Stephen 
L. Pitcher, former Director of Foreign 
Languages in the St. Louis Public Schools; 
James B. Tharp, Professor Emeritus of 
Education, Ohio State Univ.; Charles E. 
Young, Professor Emeritus of French, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; and Ed- 
win H. Zeydel, Professor of German, 
Univ. of Cincinnati. 

These NFMLTA Awards were establish- 
ed by the National Federation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 to honor foreign language 
teachers who have “contributed in an 
outstanding way to the development, pro- 
motion, expansion, and improvement of 
the study and teaching of the modern 
foreign languages and literatures, including 
the ‘unusual’ languages.” A suitable diplo- 
ma will be presented to each honoree. The 
awards listed above are those for 1958. 
Ballots have been distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation, representing its eleven constitu- 
ent associations, for the selection of addi- 
tional recipients of National Foreign 
Language Achievement Awards for 1959. 

The Federation also announced the 
election of Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univ. and 
former U. S. High Commissioner and 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Ambassador to Germany, as its Honorary 
President for 1959. He succeeds Dr. Earl 
James McGrath, former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, now Executive Officer 
of the Division of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., who 
served as Honorary President of the Fede- 
ration for 1958. This honorary post was 
established in 1957 to honor outstanding 
Americans who, though not professionally 
connected with the teaching of modern 
foreign languages, have contributed to 
better understanding of the value and im- 
portance of adequate training in foreign 
languages. Dr. McGrath was honored for 
his staunch advocacy of foreign languages 
while serving as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. It was he who “sparked” in 
1952 the increased interest in the teaching 
of foreign languages in elementary schools, 
the improvement of teaching, widespread 
use of audio-visual materials, improved 
training for foreign language teachers, and 
the addition to the offerings in U. S. 
colleges and schools of Russian and other 
languages not commonly taught. 

Dr. Conant was honored for his recent 
study of the American high school and 
the emphasis in his report on providing at 
least a four-year program in a single foreign 
language for all high school students of 
sufhicient intelligence to profit by such 
study. 

Of the ten recipients of National 
Foreign Language Achievement Awards, 
Messrs. Handschin, Tharp, and Doyle are 
authors or editors of well-known manuals 
for teachers of modern foreign languages. 
Mrs. Arndt is the author of a textbook on 
“General Language.” Among the recipients 
are several former Presidents of the Fede- 
ration (Mrs. Arndt and Messrs. French, 
Handschin, and Pitcher); all the living 
former Secretaries of the Federation 
(Messrs. Handschin, Young, French, Pit- 
cher), as well as the present Secretary 
(Mr. Doyle); three former Managing Edi- 
tors of The Modern Language Journal 
(Messrs. Morgan, Doyle and Zeydel); two 
former Business Managers of The Modern 
Language Journal (Messrs. Handschin 
and Doyle), and the present Business 
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Manager (Mr. Pitcher). Dr. de Sauzé is 
nationally known as the originator of the 
“Cleveland Plan” for teaching foreign 
languages. Nearly all the honorees have 
also served as presidents of state or regional 
associations or of national teachers’ asso- 
ciations in their major language fields. 
Messrs. Zeydel and Doyle also served as 
editors of their specialized national lan- 
guage journals: The German Quarterly 
and Hispania, respectively. All recipients 
are authors of textbooks or research books 
and contributors to educational journals. 

The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations, an incor- 
porated nonprofit educational organization, 
was founded in 1916, for the promotion 
and improvement of the teaching of 
modern foreign languages. It has published 
The Modern Language Journal, the only 
national journal devoted exclusively to the 
general interests of modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching in the United States, un- 
interruptedly since that year. It has no 
individual members, as indicated by its 
name. The constituent associations are: 
The Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, The Middle States 
Modern Language Teachers Association, 
The New England Modern Language 
Association, The New Jersey Modem 
Language Teachers Association, The New 
York State Federation of Foreign Language 
Teachers, The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, The 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, The American Association of 
Teachers of German, The American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Italian, The 
Pennsylvania State Modern Language As- 
sociation, and The American Association 
of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages. Elected delegates of these as- 
sociations act as the Board of Directors 
of the corporation and of The Modern 
Language Journal. The Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation is Henry Grattan Doyle, 
5500 Thirty-third Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 15, D.C. Subscriptions for the 
Journal ($4.00 a year, payable in advance, 
for eight issues) may be sent to the Busi- 
ness Manager of The Modern Language 
Journal, Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. The 
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Managing Editor is Professor J. Alan 
Pfeffer, Univ. of Buffalo. 

In addition to the ten previously selected 
for “The Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers’ Hall of Fame,” as one recipient 
has described it, seven more outstanding 
American teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages and literatures have been selected 
to receive National Foreign Language 
Achievement Awards. They are: Wilfred 
A. Beardsley, Georgetown College, George- 
town, Kentucky; Julio del Toro, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Stephen A. Free- 
man, Middlebury College; Theodore Hue- 
bener, New York City Public Schools; 
Marjorie C. Johnston, U. S. Office of 
Education; Hayward Keniston, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; and Ernest H. Wilkins, New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts. 

Wilfred Attwood Beardsley, a former 
president of the Federation, was for many 
years chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages at Goucher College, 
Baltimore. Julio del Toro, a former presi- 
dent and current president of the Federa- 
tion, served for many years at the Univ. 
of Michigan before becoming this year 
chairman of the Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese, Univ. of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. He is a former Managing Editor 
of The Modern Language Journal. Stephen 
Albert Freeman, also a former president of 
the Federation, is Vice-President of Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont and 
Director of the world-famous Middlebury 
Language Schools. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages in the New 
York City Public Schools, is completing 
40 years of service in the New York City 
school system. He has been honored by 
friends and colleagues representing many 
organizations at a testimonial luncheon in 
New York on April 11. Majorie Cecil 
Johnston, the Foreign Language Specialist 
of the U. S. Office of Education, has taught 
at the Univ. of Texas, Stephens College, 
the Thunderbird Field Foreign Service 
Institute, The George Washington Univ., 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School. Hayward Keniston taught 
at Harvard and Cornell, where he was 
Dean of the Graduate School, and at the 
University of Chicago, before going to the 
Univ. of Michigan, from which he recently 
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retired as Dean Emeritus of the College 
and Professor Emeritus of Romance Lan- 
guages. During the last two years he has 
served as consultant on university adminis- 
tration at the Univ. of Pennsylvania and 
the Univ. of Pittsburgh. Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, President Emeritus of Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, is a former Dean 
of the Colleges at the University of 
Chicago. He has also taught at Amherst 
College, his alma mater, and at Harvard. 
America’s leading scholar in Italian litera- 
ture, he is an authority on Dante and 
Petrarch and President of the Dante 
Society of America. He has recently pub- 
lished three noteworthy books in his field, 
and is now directing the preparation of a 
new concordance of Dante's Divine Com- 
edy. He and Dr. Keniston are former 
presidents of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America. Dr. Johnston and 
Dr. Beardsley are former presidents of the 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese; Dr. Freeman a former 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers of French. Professor del Toro has 
been Secretary for a number of years of 
the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association. 

The language combinations represented 
are French and Spanish (Beardsley); 
Spanish and Italian (Keniston); German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, Hebrew, Russian 
and doubtless others (Huebener); Spanish 
and Portuguese (del Toro); French (Free- 
man); Spanish (Johnston); and_ Italian 
(Wilkins). The recipients are however 
not limited to their specialties. Long before 
the present flurry of interest in foreign 
languages, Vice-President Freeman began 
a consistent campaign—still in progress— 
for better-prepared language teachers. Dean 
Keniston is not only a recognized scholar 
in Spanish-Italian literary relations and 
Spanish philology, but a pioneer in fre- 
quency counts of syntax and language 
usage—one of the necessary tools of g 
language teaching. Dr. Johnston has pre- 
pared useful studies of methods and 
materials, including “language laborator- 
ies.” And so it goes. The National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations is proud of its newest galaxy 
in its “Hall of Fame.” 


Hispania 


Theodore Huebener.—On April 11, 1959 
the colleagues and friends of Dr. Theodore 
Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages 
in the schools of the City of New York, 
gave him a luncheon at the Hotel Pierre 
in honor of his forty years of service. Dr. 
Huebener, who, like his parents, was born 
and bred in New York, attended the public 
schools and the City college. He obtained 
his Master's degree at Columbia and his 
Ph.D. at Yale. At Columbia he studied 
under Professor de Onis and began his 
career in the high schools as a teacher of 
Spanish. Five years later he became depart- 
ment chairman and after another five years 
assistant to Director Lawrence A. Wilkins. 

It was at this period that the teachin 
of Spanish grew by leaps and bounds unti 
it achieved first place. At present almost 
half the students in foreign language 
classes in the city schools are enrolled in 
Spanish. At Dr. Huebener’s urging, a 
program of foreign language instruction 
was introduced in the 5th and 6th grades 
for intellectually gifted children. Spanish 
and French are taught, informally, three 
times a week. 

Dr. Huebener has written and illustrated 
many books. Among the texts of which he 
is the author or co-author may be mention- 
ed, Grandes Latinoamericanos (with Mor- 
ales) Spanish Review Lessons, Getting to 
Know Spain and Latin America, Cwith 
Guerra) and La Vida Diaria (with Finoc- 
chiaro). Dr. Huebener has traveled widely; 
he has visited South America and Spain. 
He has written and lectured extensively on 
his travels. A trip to Puerto Rico resulted 
in the book, This Is Puerto Rico. He has 
devoted much time and thought to the 
educational problems of the Spanish-speak- 
ing arrivals from that island. 

The New York City foreign language 
department is undoubtedly the largest in 
the country. Over 82,000 pupils are en- 
rolled in Spanish. French has 60,000, 
Italian 12,000, German 5,600, Hebrew 
5,000, Latin 4,700. Recently Russian was 
introduced. Portuguese, unfortunately, has 
dropped out again. 

Dr. Huebener has also been active in 
training teachers in in-service and educa- 
tion courses. For many years he has taught 


methods at New York Univ., and hundreds 
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of his students have become language 
teachers. One is now a professor at the 
Univ. of Puerto Rico. The N.Y.U. Press 
is publishing Dr. Huebener’s book on 
methods of teaching foreign languages. 
Eminio L. Guerra 


N. Y. City Board of Education 
Quoted Without Comment.—On the sub- 


ject or exposing every American student to 
immersion in another culture, Dean Harlan 
Cleveland of the Maxwell Graduate 
School recently had the following to say: 
“How is this kind of understanding achiev- 
ed? There seems to be no substitute for 
the immersion of Americans in a foreign 
culture, for the purpose of learning (a) 
that the values they grew up with are not 
the sum total of all wisdom, and (b) that 
there are learnable techniques for master- 
ing the essence of an alien way of life and 
thought. 

“Stated thus abstractly, this may sound 
like a plug for area and language study. 
It is. But many programs of language and 
area studies will need basic rethinking 
before they are able to accomplish, for 
students throughout the United States, 
the purposes here described. Many area 
programs are basically graduate enterprises 
designed to produce a few highly specializ- 
ed scholars who will spend the rest of their 
lives working on a given country or area. 
Much language instruction in United 
States higher education is designed to pro- 
duce a halting reading knowledge—on the 
implicit theory that language is primarily 
useful in connection with scholarly en- 
deavor. But even this purpose is too often 
of dubious value. The language examina- 
tion for the tool requirements for a Ph.D. 
in many universities requires merely the 
translation of a couple of technical para- 
graphs from French or German, given a 
generous allotment of time and a large 
dictionary to which to refer. Moreover, the 
use of foreign-language writings as source 
material for doctoral dissertations seems 
Con the basis of a recent survey at Syra- 
cuse University) to be going rapidly out 
of style. 

“What is needed for the present purpose 
is not the training of more graduate stu- 
dents as lifetime area specialists. The 
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problem is to find practical ways to expose 
every student—at least at the college level 
—to the fullest possible immersion in a 
foreign culture, language and all. This is 
not a substitute for learning about the 
world and America’s place in it, but it 
is a necessary modern supplement to 
American general education.” 

[From “The Real International World 
and the Academic Lag,” Twenty-Eighth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Sciences (1958), pp. 186-187]. 


R. G. M. 


Language Day.—We held our second 
Language Day at the Woman's College, 
Univ. of North Carolina, March 4, 1959. 
The foreign language staff, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Latin, Spanish and Russian, 
faculty and students all took part. As last 
year, we invited the best high school stu- 
dents of languages in this region and their 
teachers, as well as the colleges in the 
vicinity, to our campus. Miss Abbott, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish, was our chairman and 
Professor N. B. Adams, of the Univ. of 
North Carolina, was our speaker. Miss 
Maxwell's students presented Paso Sépti- 
mo de las aceitunas. French, Greek, and 
Russian scenes were also performed and 
the assembled guests sang Latin, German, 
Spanish and French songs. Later, the 
Spanish students had the opportunity to 
see Sun and Dust, to visit our language 
laboratory, and to look at our exhibits. 
These included cases of arresting and 
delightful recuerdos de Espana, de México 
y de Sud América and more thought-pro- 
voking editorial comments, old and recent 
textbooks, the possibilities of “jobs” result- 
ing from a knowledge of foreign languag- 
es, and from a combination of foreign 
languages and technical training. Some of 
the great books of the Romance Literatures 
were illustrated by pen and ink sketches 
and appropriate quotations. Our own 
students contributed their reasons for 
studying foreign languages, which were 
assembled on a bulletin board under the 
heading: What do students think? Our 
library gave us generous support by lend- 
ing us foreign language translations of 
children’s classics for our FLES exhibit 
and by displaying some of our choice 
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foreign books, magazines and newspapers. 
Mera Hecena Mutter 
Univ. of North Carolina 


SANTO and SAN.—North American 
authors of Spanish grammars for class- 
room use persist in stating that the 
masculine title Santo, Saint, is apocopated 
to San, unless the name of the saint begins 
with To- or Do-, in which case the com- 
plete title Santo is required. 

The Gramatica de la Lengua Espanola 
of the Real Academia Espanola (Edition 
of 1931, p. 28) states: “El adjectivo santo 
pierde Ja ultima silaba cuando se antepone 
a los nombres propios de los santos; por 
ejemplo: San Pedro, San Pablo, San 
ee pero no cuando se aplica a los tres 

ienaventurados Santo Tomas (Tomé), 

Santo Toribio y Santo Domingo.” Only 
before the three saints’ names mentioned, 
then, is the title not abbreviated. Any 
other male saint, regardless of whether 
the name starts with To- or Do-, calls for 
the abbreviated form San: San Antonio, 
San Pedro, San José, San Juan, San Dog- 
mael, San Dominador, San Domiciano, 
San Domicio, San Donaldo, San Donato, 
San Donaciano, San Tornan, San Torpet- 
es, San Tola, San Torcuato, ete. 

Not counting Domingo, there are at 
least thirty-two saints mames that start 
with Do-, and not counting Tomas (Tomé) 
and Toribio, there are at least eleven that 
start with To-. 

Obviously, the unabbreviated form 
Santo is not used before the three names 
mentioned above because of any phonetic 
reason, such as euphony, or because of a 
possibility of misunderstanding the name 
because of svllabification. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
bination San Tomas is found in the name 
of a range of the Antilles, a town in 
Mexico, and a town in Guatemala. There 
is a town in Argentina named San Tomé. 
Univ. of Detroit Jost E. Esprnosa 


“Life en espanol.” —Published since 1953, 
but hitherto unavailable to U.S. subscrib- 
ers, this magazine is now accepting sub- 
scriptions from our own country. Spanish 
teachers may apply for the special school 
rate of $4 for the eight-month subscription. 


Hispania 


Order from Life en espanol, 540 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


R. G. M. 


Director for NYU's Brazilian Institute.— 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, adjunct pro- 
fessor of music at New York Univ., former 
chief of the music division of the New 
York Public Library, and former United 
States cultural attache in San Paulo, has 
been appointed director of NYU's Brazil- 
ian Institute. The appointment was an- 
nounced last April 3 by Dr. Thomas Clark 
Pollock, chairman of the committee of 
deans of the University’s liberal arts divi- 
sions. Dr. Smith has been a member of 
the NYU faculty since 1949. As director 
of the Brazilian Institute, he assumes the 
post vacated by Dean Pollock, who had 
served as director pro tem since the es- 
tablishment of the Institute in July 1958. 
Located at Washington Square, the Bra- 
zilian Institute is an academic center for 
the encouragement of Brazilian studies in 
language, culture, economics, and history. 
It offers both graduate and under-graduate 
instruction. Its future plans include ex- 
change programs for students and _profes- 
sors, research studies, the expansion of 
library holdings, and the issuance of 
publications. 


Carlsbad, N.M., evaluates its Spanish 
Program.—Recently the Carlsbad City 
Schools undertook a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of their Spanish program. The joint 
effort involved a committee of Spanish 
teachers and three consultants representing 
the administration of the school system. 
Copies of their interesting 41-page report 
are still available from Howard B. Melton, 
Director of Instruction, Carlsbad City 
Schools, Carlsbad. 


NYU's Junior Year in Brazil.—Thirteen 
American college students leave from Idle- 
wild Airport today (Sunday, June 28) to 
begin a year of study at the Univ. of Bahia 
under New York University’s Junior Year 
in Brazil program. 

Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, director of 
NYU's Brazilian Institute and of the 
Junior Year in Brazil, will accompany the 
group of ten young men and three young 
women. The new study program, the first 
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of its kind to be carried out in Brazil by a 
United States university, is aided by a 
grant from the U. S. Department of State. 
The students will be met in Sao Salva- 
dor, Brazil’s original capital, by Dr. Edgard 
Santos, rector of the Univ. of Bahia, and 
Dr. Alberto Machado da Rosa, visiting 
professor of Spanish and Portuguese at 
NYU and the program's resident director 
and counselor in Bahia. The men students 
are to live in a house purchased and fur- 
nished for them by the Univ. of Bahia. 
The women students are to reside in the 
dormitory of the institution’s School of 
Pharmacy. Meals, as well as lodging, will 
be provided by the Univ. of Bahia. 
According to Dr. Smith, the students 
will take a “special orientation course” 
from July 1 to August 15. During that 
time they will study Portuguese intensive- 
ly for 30 hours each week. “After this 
introduction,” he points out, “the students 
may select courses from six fields—linguis- 
tics, litetature, history, sociology and an- 
thropology, fine arts, and music.” In 


J 
December, January, and February, the 


group will tour southern Brazil, stopping 
to visit Rio de Janeiro and the new national 
capital, Brasilia. At the completion of the 
academic year next June, NYU’s Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Science 
will accredit the studies and inform each 
student and his home college or university 
of the accreditation. 

The Junior Year in Brazil group con- 
sists of two students from Vanderbilt Univ. 
and one each from the following insti- 
tutions: Bridgewater State Teachers Col- 
lege (Massachusetts), Dartmouth College, 
Georgetown Univ., New York Univ., Sac- 
ramento State Teachers College, Sarah 
Lawrence College, the Univ. of Illinois, 
the Univ. of Miami, the Univ. of New 
Mexico, the Univ. of Southern California, 
and the Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Prof. Leavitt Receives Unusual Honor.— 
At a banquet held in Chapel Hill on May 
1, 1959, a graduate class in Spanish Siglo 
de Oro drama and numerous colleagues 
and students heard with delight the fol- 
lowing letter, which was read to a com- 
pletely surprised and startled Prof. Leavitt: 


Alcalde del Ayuntamiento 
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de Zalamea de la Serena. 
13 de abril de 1959 
“Vistos los méritos contraidos en la 
ensenanza de la Literatura Espafola del 
Siglo de Oro por el Profesor de la Uni- 
versidad de North Carolina Doctor Sturgis 
Leavitt que ha dedicado especial 
atencién a D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca 
y entre sus obras, a la titulada El Alcalde 
de Zalamea, ensalzando la figura de éste 
procer, figura de nuestro pueblo, el Ayun- 
tamiento Pleno por unanimidad. “ACUER- 
DA: nombrar Alcalde perpétuo de Zala- 
mea, con caracter honorario, al Doctor 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, Professor de la Uni- 
versidad de North Carolina, y que de este- 
nombramiento se le extienda el correspon- 
diente Titulo que sera recogido en un 
Pergamino, como recuerdo indeleble del 
mismo, asi como hacerle donacién de la 
VARA DE ALCALDE, con la que actual- 
mente viene rigiendo los destinos de esta 
Villa, el Titular de esta Alcaldia.” 
(Fdo.) 


ANSELMO FERNANDEZ-BLANCO 


Everyone knows that Professor Leavitt 
has been a constant and enthusiastic ser- 
vant as well as Past President of this 
AATSP. Surely every member greets with 
congratulations and good wishes our new 
and “perpetual” Pedro Crespo. 


“El Panamericano.”—Publicamos aqui 
una revista estudiantil con este titulo. Ya 
llevamos cuatro ahos haciéndolo y sale de 
impreso desde el aho pasado. Ahora tene- 
mos una edicién especial que comprende 
80 piginas (de 5 por 8 pulgadas) de 
cuentos y ensayos. Esta revista es entera- 
mente estudiantil y esta hecha para la 
educacion y gusto del publico. Lo que 
publicamos en este edicién especial repre- 
senta una seleccién de las mejores obras 
escritas durantes los afios de 1954-59. No 
es un negocio sino que solamente se vende 
para liquidar los gastos de publicacién. 
Nos haria un gran favor si usted publicase 
en su periddico una noticia de esta revista. 
Es la tinica en espanol hecha por estudiant- 
es universitarios en los Estados Unidos de 
América. Este ntimero especial cuesta 
solamente 25c (moneda norteamericana) 
por correo. Los que quieran este ntimero 
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especial de nuestra revista deben dirigirse 
a El Panamericano (magazine), Pan 
American College, Edinburg, Texas. 


Harry Lunp 
FLES Note.—In the fourth biennial 


conference of supervisors of elementary 
education in large cities recently conclud- 
ed in Washington, D.C., and sponsored 
by the Elementary School Section of the 
Office of Education, one panel was told 
that the opportunity of learning a foreign 
language in the elementary school should 
not be restricted to the more able pupils 
in a class because less talented children 
have demonstrated in the past they can 
keep pace with the class leaders in study- 
ing a new tongue. In the cities represented, 
the languages offered are usually French, 
German and Spanish, with the latter pre- 
dominating. Such language opportunities 
are usually offered in Grades 4 to 6, and 
only occasionally in grades below these. 
Univ. of Kansas 


Workshop on Latin America.—From 
Jan. 28 to 31, 1959, the Third National 
Conference on the Exchange of Persons 
was held in Washington, D.C. Our readers 
will be heartened to see the following 
report of the Conference’s Workshop on 
Latin America, chaired by Asst. Secretary 
of State Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., and report- 
ed by Herbert L. Matthews of the few 
York Times Editorial Board. 

Mr. Rubottom pointed out that the 
pressure points in Latin America are: 

1. The population explosion 

2. The explosion in communications and 
transportation bringing demands for 
higher standards quickly; 

3. The economic depression of the last 
two years, due to the fall in commodity 
prices; and 

4. The new Communist interest—economic 
and cultural—in Latin America. (In the 
political field, however, the great sweep 
of democracy has been most notable.) 
Mr. Matthews pointed to the poor 

coverage generally of Latin American news 

in the American newspapers, as shown 
now with regard to Cuba and generally by 
the small amount of news published, and 

expressed the hope that there would be a 
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greater exchange of journalists. 

Mr. Wilgus told of the scheme used by 
the University of Florida to “adopt” the 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and sug- 
gested a great extension of this idea, 
preferably at an informal, unofficial level. 

Senator Hickenlooper told of the work 
of the new Sub-Committee on Latin Ameri- 
ca of the Foreign Relations Committee 
which is making a profound 18-month 
study. The failure of cooperation is due 
to shortcomings on both sides. Past rela- 
tions were mainly government-to-govern- 
ment, but they must now be expanded. 

Dr. Morales Carrién stressed that edu- 
cational exchanges must be appraised 
against the background of the powerful 
democratic wave sweeping over Latin 
America. The younger generations are in 
the forefront and will play an increasingly 
important role. They may seem nebulous, 
immature, and nationalistic in their ideas, 
but they are moved by a high and _ pas- 
sionate devotion to honest and democratic 
government. For years Latin Americans 
felt that the U.S. was indifferent to their 
democratic yearnings and this has become 
a most formidable barrier to understanding. 
Now that there is a free press there will 
be an intense debate, a searching analysis, 
a battle of ideas and we must brace our- 
selves for searching questions in every 
field. Exchanges must be centered on 
youth, and the U.S. should attune its ears 
to the democratic clamor. 

Mr. Barton made the point that our 
own national interests will be served if 
we help to solve such Latin American 
problems as poverty, inadequate schools, 
heterogeneous populations in the Indian 
countries, isolation in countries with 
mountainous areas, and chronic political 
instability. He felt that Latin American 
universities should be made less depend- 
ent on government support. 

The discussion showed that there is a 
remarkable variety of programs, mostly of 
a voluntary nature, taking place in this 
field. Aside from the “adoption” of Latin 
American universities by American uni- 
versities, there is also the “Operation 
Town Affiliation” which was described. 
This consists of linking towns or cities 
in the United States with towns and 
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cities in foreign countries. There has been 

little of this yet in the Latin American 

field but it was felt that there should be 
more. 

Among the points stressed in discussion 
were the following: 

1. Exchanges should include elementary 
and high school students as well as 
college and university students; 

. The program to reduce the illiteracy 
which affects 50 million Latin Ameri- 
cans should be intensified; 

. Efforts should be made to bring to the 
United States Latin American students 
from the economically less privileged 
elements; 

. There should be more teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese in North 
America; 

. The cost of books on Latin America 
should be reduced. 

Another suggestion was that the system 
of “junior year” students so prevalent with 
European universities be applied to Latin 
American universities. One speaker re- 
marked on the importance of supplying 
good films for young children both in the 
U.S. and in Latin America. Another 
speaker suggested that there is too much 
stress on students, and influential adult 
specialists should not be overlooked in 
exchanges. Some speakers pointed to the 
desirability of inviting Latin American 
boys and girls into American homes. 
Another stressed the importance of con- 
sidering women as women because of their 
potential in democratic leadership in Latin 
America. It was agreed that the main 
problem is to intensify already existing 
programs. 

Two 
upon: 

That American students be encouraged 
to go to the University of Havana for 
summer studv. The University has extend- 
ed an unofficial invitation through Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman. 

That a workshop be held in Puerto 
Rico, in the near future, attended by 
student leaders, journalists, civic, political 
and community leaders, and _representa- 
tives of voluntarv organizations, to study 
possible solutions to the educational, cul- 
tural, economic, social, and political prob- 


recommendations were agreed 
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lems that are most pressing in the 
American republics. That the invitations 
be issued by the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, which will set 
a convenient date for such a workshop. 

Albricias from Barcelona.—The good tid- 
ings are that the citizens of Barcelona who 
were listening not long ago to a certain 
Sunday evening radio program, “Universi- 
dad del Aire,” from Radio Espafia de 
Barcelona (“Al servicio de la cultura”) 
heard in full the pledge taken by members 
of our Spanish National Honor Society for 
Secondary Schools. 

A dialog between the station’s director 
and a member of the AATSP, traveling in 
Spain, proceeded in part as follows: “Tengo 
entendido que ahora se estudia el espanol 
mas que antes en los Estados Unidos.”— 
“Si; es cierto. Antes el espanol se estudiaba 
principalmente en las universidades. Luego, 
en las escuelas secundarias; y ahora existe 
la tendencia de introducir su ensefianza 
incluso en las primarias.”—“He oido tam- 
bién que existen agrupaciones 0 asociacion- 
es que se dedican a fomentar el estudio 
de nuestro idioma. ¢Es_ cierto?”’—“Muy 
cierto. Por ejemplo, le voy a citar la que 
forman los maestros en las escuelas secun- 
darias, con el fin de animar a sus alumnos, 
para enriquecer sus conocimientos del 
idioma e incluso de la cultura espafiola. 
¢Quiere usted conocer cual es la promesa 
que hacen sus asociados?”—“Naturalmente.” 
—“Dice asi: “Prometo dedicarme al estudio 
de la lengua castellana con todo anhelo 
con el propdsito de progresar en ella hasta 
dominarla. Siempre cumpliré con mis 
deberes, recordandome de la honradez, de 
la pureza, y de la rectitud. Me empenaré 
en formar amistades entre personas de 
admirables cualidades, respetando su raza 
y su religién, aunque no sean las mias. 
Ademas lucharé para que, entre el pueblo 
de habla espanola y las demas naciones, 
haya mejor entendimiento vy asi esperaré 
combatir la ignorancia y el prejuicio en 
este mundo.” 


Eprru Rocers 


U.S. Office of Education 


Festival of Nations.—This annual Festi- 
val, sponsored by the Department of 
Foreign Language of Texas Woman’s 
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Univ., had many new and old attractions 
this year, and drew an attendance of 800. 
A Mexican Supper was served in the 
Cafeteria, which had been given an exotic 
atmosphere with travel posters from many 
countries and by lighting with candles 
stuck in bottles and placed on various 
tables. 

The farce presented this year was Cer- 
vantes’ “Cave of Salamanca” which was 
given with gusto and enthusiasm by stu- 
dents of the Speech Department. The folk 
dance group presented a May Day Festival 
of European folk dances, and there were 
travel movies of Latin America shown 
through the courtesy of air line companies. 

The entire recreation hall had been con- 
verted into an international carnival area, 
with a Mexican Market, Gypsy Fortune 
Teller, Parisian Bookstall, and other at- 
tractions. One new feature was the Inter- 
national Cakewalk in which flags were 
substituted for numbers, with the name of 
a country being drawn and the person 
standing on the flag of that country being 
the winner. The cakes were decorated with 
the flags of various countries. Also new was 
the Teahouse of the August Moon, a tea 
shop in which tea was served by one of 
the Japanese students in the correct cere- 
monial style. 

The musical program entitled 
“Magic Carpet Tour” and was presented 
by students from foreign language classes 
and those from foreign countries. There 
were authentic dances performed by na- 
tives of the country from Spain, Colombia, 
Panama, and China. There were also folk 
songs from India sung by students from 
that country. Mexican dances were present- 
ed on this program by the ethnic dance 
group of the College of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

This annual Festival of Nations draws 
large numbers of high school students each 
year from surrounding towns and is always 
eagerly anticipated by these and other 
groups. 

Texas Woman's Univ. 


A. W. Wootsry 


Teacher education.~The Ford Founda- 
tion on July 2 announced the second round 
of grants aiming at what it has termed a 
“breakthrough in teacher education,” in- 
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creasing the cooperation between colleges 
and universities, and secondary school edu- 
cation systems. They total $6,317,000 and 
go to the following institutions: Bucknell 
University, $105,000; Central Michigan 


College, $750,000; Cornell University, 
$808,550; Johns Hopkins University, 
$841,650; Michigan State University, 


$585,000; New York University, $825,000; 
University of North Carolina, $326,500; 
University of Southern California, $660,- 
000; Vanderbilt University, $615,300; 
Wayne State University, $800,000. On 
April 1 the Foundation made grants total- 
ing $9,161,210 to nine other colleges and 
universities in a concerted effort to support 
improved training for teachers. 


John Hay Fellowships for 1960-61.—Pub- 
lic secondary school teachers in seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia are in- 
vited to apply for John Hay Fellowships for 
a year of study in the humanities at one of 
six universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
Stipends are equivalent to the teacher's sal- 
ary for the year of fellowship and provide 
tuition and round-trip transportation. Par- 
ticipating states for 1960-61 are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 
Washington, as well as the District of 
Columbia. Approximately 80 grants will be 
made for 1960-61. 

The John Hay Fellows Program is de- 
signed to help outstanding teachers broad- 
en their intellectual horizons through study 
and reflection. Fellows return with greater 
resources for helping their school systems 
to carry out imaginative and creative pro- 
grams for both teachers and students. 

To be eligible for candidacy, a man or 
woman must (1) hold a minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university; (2) have at least five 
years of high school teaching experience, 
the most recent two of which shall have 
been in the present employing system; (3) 
be not over fifty vears of age at the time 
application is made; (4) be a permanent 
instructor whose major responsibility is 
classroom teaching at the high school level; 
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(5) be employed in a school or school sys- 
tem which is not only academically sound 
but which has also shown its interest in 
effective use of unusually good teachers; 
(6) be nominated by the employing Super- 
intendent of Schools or other authorized 
nominating official. 

Although subjects such as foreign lan- 
guages, literature, history, music, and the 
fine arts are usually considered the humani- 
ties, nominations of teachers in other areas 
—especially in the social and natural sci- 
ences—wil]l be accepted. 

The John Hay Fellows Program was es- 
tablished in 1952 by the John Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation of New York City. In the 
spring of 1958, a two-year grant from the 
Ford Foundation not only increased the 
number of grants substantially but also 
made possible a new feature of the Pro- 
gram, that of summer institutes in the 
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humanities for high school teachers and 
administrators. 

Twenty-four teachers of languages, this 
includes fifteen teachers of modern and 
nine teachers of classical languages, have 
participated in the John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram since its inception. Of that number, 
twelve are among the Fellows currently be- 
ginning their fellowship year. Three teach- 
ers of languages were among the 56 teach- 
ers and administrators who participated in 
the first Summer Institute in the Humani- 
ties held at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, during the month of 
July. 

Information and application blanks for 
1960-61 Fellowships may be secured by 
writing to Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, 
John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, New York. Appli- 


cations close on December 1, 1959. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Mexican art and letters at mid-century.— 
Recent signs indicate that Mexico's com- 
plex cultural tides, which have alternated 
for a century between foreign and native 
themes and influences, between pure art 
and art with a social purpose, between a 
continuation of the Hispano-European tra- 
dition and its replacement by indigenous 
elements, are now flowing toward the uni- 
versal and subjective rather than the pro- 
vincial and social. Increasingly, the coun- 
try’s artists and writers are asking what it 
means to be an individual living in Mexico, 
with the emphasis on the first rather than 
the second of the nouns. 

Several late books published here and in 
Mexico serve to document this movement 
away from the social and national toward 
the individual and universal. “The Eye 
of Mexico,” No. 7 in the Evergreen Review 
series Cnoted elsewhere in this department) 


*Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


is filled with the prose, poetry and art Cin 
English translation) of the younger creative 
generation of Mexico, and one finds in the 
reproductions and_ selections abstraction 
and subjectivism, style and content, imag- 
ery and idiom (even where the basic the- 
matic material is indigenous) reminiscent 
of the best of today’s European and U.S. 
authors and artists. 

Two other volumes, wider in scope, also 
indicate the same general trend. The Muse 
in Mexico (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 
1959. 117 pp. +61 plates. Cloth. $4) is a 
superb and tastefully printed book edited 
by Thomas M. Cranfill and George D. 
Schade. A fine sampling in skillful Eng- 
lish translation of the work of noted prose 
writers, poets and artists ranging from the 
generation of Vasconcelos, Atl, Tablada, 
etc., down to men and women under 30, 
the selections clearly show the different 
directions taken by the older and younger 
contributors. 

An Anthology of Mexican Poetry, edited 
by Octavio Paz and translated by Samuel 
Beckett, is the second volume in the Unesco 
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Latin American Classics Series (Blooming- 
ton: Univ. of Indiana Press, 1958. 214 pp. 
Cloth. $3.50). More comprehensive in its 
poetic scope than The muse. . ., the first 
selection is from Fernan Gonzalez de Es- 
lava (born c. 1534) and the last from Al- 
fonso Reyes (born 1889). But the reader 
will remark that, contrary to the course of 
the Mexican novel and short story, the 
country’s ts—with some exceptions— 
have largely retained the subjective and 
universal characteristics noted earlier. Paz 
contributes an excellent “Introduction to 
the History of Mexican Poetry,” and C. M. 
Bowra a prefatory note, “Poetry and Tra- 
dition.” One could wish that the book had 
been extended to include some of the 
younger poets, but “The Eye of Mexico” 
and The Muse. . . mentioned above serve 
to correct this deficiency. A French edition 
of the present Anthology has also been 
published, with an introduction by Paul 
Claudel; the French edition includes the 
Spanish originals of the poems, which are 
lamentably omitted from the English 
edition. 

But, trends notwithstanding, Mexico 
does not forget her past great figures. The 
late, very social-minded Diego Rivera is 
honored by the recent publication of a 
handsome volume of reproductions of his 
murals and lesser paintings. Edited with a 
fine 43-page introductory commentary by 
philosopher Samuel Ramos, Diego Rivera 
(México: Imprenta Universitaria, 1958. 
200 pp. 135 plates, with many in color. 
Cloth. $2), is No. 4 in the Art Series cur- 
rently being issued by the National Uni- 
versity. Aside from its artistic significance 
and importance as a tribute to Rivera’s 
memory, the book is evidence that Mexico 
has presses capable of producing works 
whose excellent quality is comparable in 


every respect to that of the best foreign 
books. 


R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“Americans 
are used to being told that their ambassa- 
dors to Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, 
Japan, China, Korea, Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
do not speak the language of the country 
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to which they have been assigned. It has 
been more common for ambassadors to 
Latin America to know Spanish or Portu- 
guese. However, in my trip to the South 
American countries in 1955 | found that 
some ambassadors were not equipped to 
use the language of the country in which 
they were serving. This was also my ex- 
perience in Latin America in 1941, 1942, 
1944 and 1948. The technical officers in 
the embassy usually have at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the language. How- 
ever, I found that knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the men who exercise great in- 
fluence in the social, economic, and po- 
litical life of the Latin American countries 
was almost completely lacking. In some 
instances, men who had been in the service 
of the United States in Latin America for 
years could not discuss a single work of a 
single influential writer of the country in 
which they worked. It is difficult for me to 
comprehend how a successful program of 
international relations, such as the econo- 
mic aid and technical assistance program, 
could be carried on over a period of time 
in Hispanic culture, with its strong intel- 
lectual orientation, without such knowl- 
edge. Latin American thinkers and digni- 
taries in government with whom I had 
formal interviews and conversations almost 
unanimously expressed the view that most 
of our foreign service and technical person- 
nel had little interest in and virtually no 
knowledge of the poets, novelists, histori- 
ans, and other intellectuals of the country 
in which they were working” [William S. 
Stokes, “Cultural Anti-Americanism in 
Latin America,” Issues and Conflicts. Stud- 
ies in Twentieth Century American Di- 
plomacy (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas 


Press, 1959)], pp. 327-328. 
R. G. M. 


El vigésimo aniversario de la muerte de 
Antonio Machado.—E]| 22 de febrero préxi- 
mo pasado se cumplicron veinte anos del 
fallecimiento de Antonio Machado en la 
pequena poblacién francesa de Colliure 
(Pirineos Orientales). El] trancurso del 
tiempo aviva el recuerdo y la devocién que 
en todo el mundo hispanico se dedica al 
gran poeta espanol exiliado en Francia y 
por ello en este aniversario de su muerte 
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ha recibido Machado expresivos homenajes 
de admiracién y afecto. 

En convocatoria suscrita por ilustres rep- 
resentantes de la intelectualidad francesa, 
se invité a las universidades, centros cultu- 
rales, organismos literarios, revistas y amigos 
de Machado en general a dos actos conme- 
morativos; una visita a la tumba del poeta 
en el cementerio de Colliure y una sesion 
de homenaje en el Anexo de la Sorbona de 
Paris, en la que participaron profesores y 
escritores franceses y espanoles. Uno y otro 
acto revistieron gran importancia y pusieron 
de manifiesto la excepcional estimacién que 
se profesa a Machado como hombre y como 
escritor. 

Por lo que respecta a Espafia, se circulé 
una carta, suscrita por don Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal y un numeroso grupo de intelec- 
tuales y artistas alli residentes, dirigida “a 
todos los espafioles de buena voluntad,” por 
la que se les exhortaba a que se adhiriesen 
al | aioe dedicado al “mayor entre los 
poetas espanoles de nuestro siglo: Antonio 
Machado.” En ella se recomendaba a 
quienes no pudieran asistir a los actos or- 

anizados en Francia que se trasladaran a 

egovia, a fin de rendir alli su homenaje 
al poeta visitando la casa que le sirvid de 
morada durante algunos anos, convertida 
actualmente en museo de sus recuerdos. La 
visita colectiva se efectué en la fecha men- 
cionada y en la concurrencia figuaron per- 
sonas muy distinguidas, que con su silencio 
y su emocién dieron testimonio de lo que 
para Espafia representa la persona y la obra 
del poeta que murié fuera de su patria. 


Univ. of Iowa JerOntmo 


“Spain: Conversations with Conspira- 
tors.”"—In the Winter 1959 issue of the 
Columbia University Forum, pp. 6-12, Ar- 
nold Beichman reports that in his recent 
visit to Spain he witnessed signs of an in- 
creasing opposition to Franco's regime. 
far, it is only a “conspiracy of ideas” and 
lacks organization. However, formal leader- 
ship may come from the Unién Espafiola, 
an open opposition political party compris- 
ing anti-Falangist rightists and some lib- 
erals. The government of El Caudillo seems 
incapable of attenuating the backwardness 
and corruption which corrodes Spain’s cul- 
tural and economic life. If, in the case of 
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Spain, the United States were to back its 
moral convictions in regard to totalitarian 
states, it should ponder two vital factors: 
the people of Spain don’t want Franco and 
our economic aid to Spain—over a billion 
dollars since 1954—maintains this dictator's 
power. Mr. Beichman questions whether 
our alliance with Franco is militarily justi- 
fiable or worthwhile. 


DonaLp W. BLEzNick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


More on Spain.—A polemic has devel- 
oped in regard to the Beichman article 
mentioned in the preceding note. The 
Columbia University Forum for Spring 
1959 contains a letter opposing Mr. Beich- 
man’s views written by SP Antonio Arboix, 
a Barcelona industrial engineer, Mr. Beich- 
man’s rejoinder, and two more letters on 
the subject of Spain today by Bogdan Rad- 


itsa and Suzanne Labin. 
R. G. M. 
The Celestina.The University of Cali- 


fornia Press has given a second printing to 
Lesley Byrd Simpson’s translation of 

Celestina which appeared originally in 
1955. The copyright leaf indicates that this 
is the “First Paper-bound Edition.” It fea- 
tures an attractive avant-garde cover, 162 
pages of text (plus nine of introduction), 
and a price of $1.25. We recall here Pro- 
fessor token E. Keller’s review of the first 
edition: “In short, the translation of La 
Celestina . . . is a worthwhile and greatly 
needed book. It will be of service to His- 
panists; to students of comparative litera- 
ture, and to people who enjoy great literary 
(Hispania, xxxvim (1955), 
7 


El Greco at the Metropolitan.—The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art which in 1956 
acquired E] Greco’s “St. John’s vision of the 
Mysteries of the Apocalypse,” placed this 
painting on exhibition last May. Hispanists 
will be interested in the impression of 
Stuart Preston, an art critic for the New 
York Times: “The religious feeling that 
soars like fire through the flame-like figures 
conveys nothing less than an absolute 
sense of the unearthly and the miraculous” 


(May 31, 1959). 
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Spanish music of the 16th century.—The 
following excerpts are from a review of a 
Spanish record in The New York Times 
of May 31, 1959: “The fine flowering of 
Spanish polyphony in the century or so 
before 1600 is the subject of a new Colum- 
bia disk, recorded by the Agrupacién Coral 
de Pamplona de Espafia, Luis Morondo 
conducting. 

“The various contrapuntal schools event- 
ually collapsed from sheer top-heaviness, 
being ‘farced with conceits, as a contem- 
porary might have put it, and filled with 
elaborate contrapuntal devices that, how- 
ever much they delighted the learned, left 
ordinary listeners cold... . 

“Possibly an interesting discovery for 
many listeners will be the Songs of the 
Palace by Juan de Encina (1468-1530), 
poet, dramatist and composer. Anonymous 
madrigals and popular songs, some distinct- 
ly on the racy side, complete the disk.” 

“The Mayor of Zalamea.”—This transla- 
tion by William E. Colford of Calderén’s 
classic play is one of the latest in Barron’s 
Educational Series CGreat Neck, New 
York: 1959. Paper. 128 pp. 75c). The 
series under which this rendering appears 
is designed for the increasing interest in 
comparative literature courses, but is not 
unmindful of the growing volume of un- 
dergraduates reading foreign masterpieces 
in the original. Other translations available 
from the Spanish are The Three-Cornered 
Hat, Life Is a Dream [see Hispania, x11 
(1958), 367], Don Quixote (selections), 
Dona Perfecta, The Poem of the Cid, and 
Life and Time of Lazarillo de Tormes. 


“Focus” on Ecuador.—The February 1959 
number of Focus adds to previous surveys 
of South American countries with one on 
Ecuador. Salient among the many arresting 
facts offered are the following. The Andean 
cordilleras and the intermontane valleys 
hold all the important Ecuadorean towns 
Cwith the exception of Guayaquil) and 58 
per cent of the population, “the great ma- 
jority . . . pure bred Indians who cling to 
their cloistered way of life, have no na- 
tional feeling, and are largely uninterested 
in commerce.” Ecuador's greatest natural 
resource is agriculture, but less than five 
per cent of the land is under cultivation. 
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Indians comprise the laboring class, work- 
ing in agriculture, construction labor, in 
factories, and in the homes of the cities as 
servants. The staple of Ecuador is corn, 
mostly grown in the highlands, with po- 
tatoes the second most abundant crop. Some 
75 per cent of the nation is forest land, 
“and in its Andean trees the country has 
one of its greatest potential resources.” 

Quito is still reminiscent of the hill towns 
of southern Spain. Underpaid labor and 
underemployment are severe economic 
problems. The prosperous mountain com- 
munity of Otavalo is the notable exception 
to the generally depressed cities and towns. 
Otavalo fabrics, leatherwork, and pottery 
have a world-wide reputation. 

“Apart from the few thousand settlers 
who have come from the highlands, only 
wild, nomadic Indian tribes inhabit the 
immemorial forests of the Oriente, and 
they continue to resist the outside world. 
. . « The largest tribe is that of the Jivaros, 
who still go well-armed with blow guns, 
spears, and rifles.” 

Coastal Ecuador, “the most fertile and 

romising part of the country,” produces 

ananas, coffee, cacao, and rice in surplus, 
together with sugar, cotton, citrus fruits, 
and pineapples. Ecuador is now the fore- 
most exporter of bananas in the world. “It 
is not a poor country, but an underdevel- 
oped one, torn by the widely differing in- 
terests of its lowland and upland inhabi- 
tants.. . . The basic problem is the achieve- 
ment of the economic union of the cultural 
groups, without destroying the values they 
have lived by for centuries.” 


Nixon and Ecuador.—The following spe- 
cial dispatch appeared in The New York 
Times of June 17, 1959: “Quito, Ecuador, 
ord 8—Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s 

aircut more than a year ago has left a 
mark on this capital. 

“On his visit here last May during his 
South American trip, Mr. Nixon took ad- 
vantage of a free hour in his tight official 
schedule to walk two blocks from the 
United States Embassy to the nearest 
barber shop. 

“The barber shop, on busy Tenth of 
August Street, has marked the occasion. 
Alberto Sigga, the owner of the four-chair 
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Nixon—Barbershop and Perfumery.’ On 
shop, renamed his establishment, ‘Mr. 
the front window he hung large photo- 
graphs showing him giving the Vice Presi- 
dent a trim.” 


“Américas.’—Several articles of interest 
are published in the May 1959 number. 
The lead item, “Bendita Sabedoria,” deals 
with New York University’s impressive 
new Institute of Brazilian Studies. The 
young Uruguayan writer Andrés de Armas 
does a knowledgeable piece on the gaucho 
of his country: “Mi voz anduvo entre los 
vientos . . . evocacién del gaucho urugua- 
0.” There is a reproduction of a dialogue 

tween Aldous Huxley and Gilberto 
Freyre occasioned by the former's visit to 
Brazil; and in the book section Estuardo 
Nunez describes an exciting experiment in 
popular culture: “Cruzada del libro barato 
en Pert.” 

The June issue prominently features 
Baron Humboldt on the centenary of his 
death. His portrait provides the cover il- 
lustration, and his accomplishments and 
exploits are admiringly recounted by the 
Argentine writer Carlos Stoetzer: “Hum- 
boldt—redescubridor del nuevo mundo.” 
Also in this edition Mauricio de la Selva 
discusses “Literatura mexicana reciente.” 


Américas is this year celebrating its tenth 
year of publication and very much merits 
support as a periodical that many North, 
Central, and South Americans read in 
common. 


Publicaciones de la Fundacién Universi- 
taria Espanola.—Under the title of this new 
publishing enterprise in Madrid scholarly 
works prepared in fulfillment of degree re- 
quirements will be saved from the obscuri- 
ty that generally befalls them. Two theses 
have already been published: Alfredo 
Hermenegildo, Burgos en el Romancero y 
en el teatro de los Siglos de Oro. Madrid, 
1958. Paper. ix +183 pp; and Antonio Ini- 
esta, D. Patricio de la Escosura. Madrid, 
1958. Paper. 109 pp. (both books available 
from Editorial Gredos, Benito Gutiérrez, 
26, Madrid). The “palabras preliminares” 
by Luis Morales Oliver in the former book— 
and the first one of the series—give the 
rationale of the venture: “La Fundacién 
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Universitaria Espatola Dulce Nombre de 
Jesus y San Antonio comienza hoy, con 
esta obra, la publicacién ordenada y metd- 
dica de los trabajos y estudios elaborados 
por sus Colegiales y por todos cuantos 
forman el alma de esta Institucién singular. 
De acuerdo con tal propdsito iran aparecien- 
do en esta coleccién, aho tras aho, no sdlo 
las tesis doctorales y de licenciatura merece- 
doras de ver la luz por su valor intrinseco, 
sino todas aquellas obras que por su con- 
tenido estético, ideolégico o documental 
sean dignas de no dormitar en el olvido.” 


Each of the works offered was presented 
at the Univ. of Madrid as a “Tesis de 
Licenciatura” and accepted by a distin- 
oo committee composed of Francisco 

laldonado de Guevera, Rafael de Balbin 
Lucas, Rafael Lapesa, Damaso Alonso, 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, and Juan An- 
tonio Tamayo. Wealthy in history and leg- 
end, Burgos, as Sr. Hermenegildo finds, 
passed with the Middle Ages from political 
influence to literary influence: “Burgos es 
literatura por su historia.” It is not sur- 
prising to learn that there are more allu- 
sions to Burgos in some writers than others. 
“En Lope de Vega es frecuentismo, dada la 
nota histérica o legendaria de gran parte de 
sus comedias. En Tirso de Molina también 
surge con alguna frecuencia, y lo mismo 
sucede en Agustin Moreto o Rojas Zorilla. 
El teatro de Calderon, de tipo mas filoséfico 

. no era apto para tratar temas de tipo 
histérico real, y por lo tanto, Burgos no 
aparece citado, salvo en dos tres ocasiones.” 
The book’s eight chapters take up “Elogios 
de la ciudad,” “Los Jueces de Castilla,” 
“Los Condes castellanos,” “La Monarquia 
espafiola y Burgos,” “Familias ilustres bur- 
galesas,” “Caracteres de los _burgaleses,” 
“Descripciones de la ciudad en la litera- 
tura,” and “Sobre temas varios relativos a 
Burgos.” 


Sr. Iniesta’s thesis is also one of good 
basic research. His succint “Introduccién” 
explains his object: “La historia politica y 
literaria del tebe XIX esta llena de peque- 


fas figuras, de personalidades que destacan 
brevemente, sin adquirir una importancia 
capital. A veces, juegan bazas importantes 
en el desarrollo de ciertos acontecimientos 
histéricos o influyen con su aportacién per- 
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iniciados. . . . Este es el caso de Patricio 
de la Escosura. Una vida muy interesante: 
Conspirador en su juventud, militar, dipu- 
tado, dos veces ministro y embajador, 
sonal en movimientos artisticos apenas 
numerosas veces emigrado, siempre literato. 
In five chapters Sr. Iniesta discusses “Bio- 
grafia,” “El Politico,” “La Obra,” “El Tea- 
tro,” and “La Novela.” In addition there is 
a “Relacién cronolégica de las obras de 
Escosura,” which is in itself a commentary 
on the relatively prolific output of this 
minor figure, and an “Apéndice” containing 
letters from Escosura to Ventura de la Vega. 


Precolumbian research.—Two articles in 
The New York Times of June 21, 1959 
are devoted to archaeological investigation 
and discovery in two widely separated pre- 
Spanish cultures: those of the Nazca In- 
dians of Peru and the Mayas of Guatemala. 
In regard to the former, it is now contended 
that they possessed a calendar. “For 1500 
years, a group of immense, intricately 
drawn figures of birds, animals and human 
beings has marked a 200-square-mile section 
of the southern Peruvian desert. 

“The figures, attributed to the vanished 
Nazca Indians, are situated amid geometric 
patterns traced over the hills and plains of 
the rolling ‘Pampa de Nazca’ at the foot of 
the Andes. . . . 

“It is generally accepted that the draw- 
ings are an artistic and doubtless, cere- 
monial expression of the Nazca culture of 
about 500 A.D. 

“However, a woman mathematician who 
has devoted twenty years to their study con- 
tends that they represent a vast astronomical 
observatory and calendar. Many archaeolo- 
gists here are reluctant to accept this in- 
terpretation. 

“The astronomical interpretation, identi- 
fying the Nazcas’ geometric patterns with 
solstice and equinox lines of about 580 
A.D., was offered in new detail this week 
by Maria Reiche. . . .” 

In Guatemala a Univ. of Pennsylvania 
expedition has begun to rebuild and restore 
Mayan buildings and monuments at Tikal, 
near the Mexican border and in the heart 
of the rain forests. “Tikal was inhabited 
possibly as early as 1500 B.C., but it domi- 
nated the inland Maya area from 200 to 
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900 A.D. Then, almost overnight, the 
sprawling ceremonial center was abandoned 
for reasons that still bafile the archaeolo- 

“The expedition found many monuments 
smashed and reset upside down or back- 
ward. 

“While trying to find a reason for the 
violence, the expedition members discov- 
ered that at least two priestly cults had 
been in power in ancient times—the cult 
of the Jaguar and the cult of the double- 
headed feathered serpent. 

“One theory advanced was the cult in 
power at any one time might have tried 
to destroy the other cult . . .” 


“[bérica.”—Niceto Alcala-Zamora y Cas- 
tillo in an article entitled “Lealtad a Es- 
pana” (Feb. 1959) makes his case against 
the restoration of monarchy in Spain. It 
seems almost that the author writes in re- 
buttal to a pro-monarchy piece that ap- 
peared in the May 1958 issue of the same 
journal. Aside from partisan convictions Cif 
this is possible), he finds the institution of 
pesca a disappearing one and predicts 
that the pretender to the Spanish throne 
will meet with more opposition than did 
Leopold of Belgium when he was forced 
to abdicate. For the post-Franco era he 
offers this formula: “Una Junta sin cardcter 
institucional monarquico ni republicano se 
encargaria de aaa a Franco, de evitar 
el desbordamiento de pasiones y de man- 
tener el orden publico. Durante el tiempo 
que asumiese el poder, calculable entre 
tres y seis meses, disolveria el partido oficial 
. . . restableceria las garantias individuales, 
con las restricciones inherentes a un perio- 
do de transicién; permitiria la pacifica re- 
organizacién de partidos politicos y cen- 
trales obreras, y llevaria a cabo las gestiones 

ara la formacién de un gobierno nacional, 
lo mas representativo posible. . . . Si en 
esas condiciones triunfa la monarquia, na- 
cera con un prestigio y una autoridad que 
le faltar4n por completo de introducirse por 
la puerta falsa, mediante un golpe de 
Estado . . .” 

In the March number Jorge de Tamarit 
(a pseudonym) analyzes the relationship 
between Church and State in “Los catédlicos 
contra Franco,” and sees on the basis of 
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recent incidents a serious deterioration in 
this area. Juan de Toledo’s “Carta de Es- 
pana sobre arte y literatura” rather inter- 
estingly discusses the effect in Spain of the 
Boris Pasternak affair. He singles out the 
commentary of a writer in ABC for some 
comment of his own: “El articulo se titula 
‘El industrioso Pasternak’ y en él se presen- 
ta al poeta ruso como un hombre deébil, 
claudicante y acomodaticio. A nuestro 
comentarista de ABC le hubiera gustado 
que Pasternak se enfrentara con el Estado 
soviético hasta declararle la guerra 0 poco 
menos. En vista de que esto no ha sucedido 
asi se le carga con la cruz de los mayores 
insultos. Todo nos parece bien, aunque se 
peque de injusto, para ser dicho en un pais 


libre.” 


“Guion Literario.”—Now in its fourth 
year of publication is this monthly eight- 
page leaflet of the Departamento Editorial 
del Ministerio de Cultura of El Salvador. 
The established format remains un- 
changed: a lead article about a writer and 
his work which is always illustrated with 
a photograph; the “Noticiero Cultural” 
which keeps readers al corriente with re- 
gard to events past or future; a second fea- 
ture article dealing generally with a literary 
or social theme; and always on the last page 
is “Brajula para el lector” which consists of 
“notas bibliograficas” and short notices of 
books published in E] Salvador. Comple- 
menting these departments are other short 
items of literary interest. The Guidn Lite- 
rario is naturally an excellent source of 
information about those poets and novelists 
whose books the Ministerio de Cultura has 
published, books which have received at- 
tention here in the columns of “The His- 
panic World.” The January 1959 edition, 
which is the latest one at hand, reviews a 
prize-winning play by Walter Béneke 
called Funeral Home. Alfonso Orantes, the 
reviewer and member of the Guidn staff, 
clarifies the title “En nuestras latitudes no 
estamos familiarizados con esa clase de esta- 
blecimientos funerarios, comunes en Norte- 
américa donde el sentido practico de sus 
habitantes y su desapego al culto del dolor 
v de las lagrimas, les hacen desentenderse 
hasta de sus muertos y en donde las mismas 
necesidades de la agitada vida diaria de la 
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burguesia crean reemplazos para lo luctuoso 
mortuorio.” 


Specialized dictionary.—Columbia Univ. 
Press and Editorial Sudamericana of Bue- 
nos Aires, under the auspices of the Inter 
American Press Association, have recently 
published a Dictionary of Newspaper and 
Printing Terms, English-Spanish, Spanish- 
English, 348 pp. The dictionary is the work 
of William M. Pepper, Jr., co-publisher 
and editor of the Gainesville Daily Sun 
(Fla.) and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Inter American Press As- 
sociation. 


I. P.R. 


Homage to Augusto D'Halmar.—Recent- 
ly Spain paid tribute to the memory of the 
great Chilean writer, Augusto d’Halmar. 
In a ceremony in Madrid, officials of the 
city uncovered a plaque bearing the like- 
ness of the Chilean writer, executed in 
marble by Federico Coullaut Valera. The 
a carries the following inscription in 

ronze lettering: “Aqui vivid y escribié lo 
mejor de su obra el ingenio de Chile, Au- 
gusto d’Halmar. Los escritores de Chile 
exaltan su recuerdo en el Madrid que él 
tanto amo. A su eterna memoria esta lapida 
dedica el Excmo. Ayuntamiento de Madrid, 
en 29 de octubre de 1958.” 

During afternoon ceremonies at the In- 
stituto de Cultura Hispanica, an eloquent 
address by the director, D. Blas Pinar, ex- 
pressed the admiration of the Spanish for 
d’Halmar’s works. Also, the Chilean Con- 
sul, D. Carlos Sander, gave an address en- 
titled “Augusto d’Halmar, poeta de la his- 
panidad.” 

In the weeks following, the daily news- 
papers of Madrid published a series of 
articles by well-known writers, recalling 
d'Halmar’s part in the intellectual life of 
Spain during his sixteen years in that 
country. 


Aid to scholars.—Those who are acquaint- 
ed with the problems of doing research in 
Mexico City libraries will be happy to learn 
of a recent work published in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Mary D. Parsons and 
Robert Gordillo of the Mexico City College 
library staff have compiled a directory cov- 
ering the holdings of 113 libraries. The in- 
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formation given includes the following: 
location, date of establishment, schedules, 
borrowing privileges, holdings, personnel, 
special services, and type of collection. The 
directory is so indexed that one may quick- 
ly locate the library which will most likely 
satisfy a specific need. It was published as 
Mexico City College's contribution to the 
eighth Feria del Libro Mexicano. 

Purdue Univ. Georce E. Smiru 


Establishing a Golden Age Text.—The 
Memorial beginning “Catdlica, sacra, real 
Magestad,” attributed to Francisco de Que- 
vedo, is doubtless best known because of 
the story that it was presented to Philip IV 
in a napkin and resulted in Quevedo’'s 
arrest and imprisonment. The questionable 
tale ought not, perhaps, to be propagated. 
However, the attribution to Quevedo is a 
legitimate subject for discussion. Further- 
more the poem is often used to illustrate 
social conditions in seventeenth-century 
Spain. In these circumstances, a_ reliable 
text for study and citation is needed. 

Prof. James O. Crosby of the Univ. of 
Illinois furnishes one in The Text Tradi- 
tion of the Memorial “Catdlica Sacra, Real 
Magestad,” published by the Univ. of Kan- 
sas Press (1959: xii +81 pp. $4) In his 
preface he pleads “the urgent need for ap- 
plying the principles of textual criticism to 
those seventeenth-century Spanish works 
whose sources are found in a multiplicity 
of manuscripts and printed editions.” He 
then sets an example. In four chapters he 
describes the sources, studies their filiation 
first through inserted verses and alterations 
in verse order and second through textual 
errors and variants, and finally selects his 
text. A clear exposition of the methodology 
employed makes the work serviceable to 
one who is undertaking a similar project. 

The text itself is a delight. The Memori- 
al was a vehicle to which others added 
complaints of interest to the social historian. 
Prof. Crosby handles these insertions by 
placing them on the left-hand page oppo- 
site the established text which appears on 
the right so that neither text nor notes are 
cluttered. In the notes he distinguishes 
manifest errors and the reliability of accept- 
able variants by an uncomplicated use of 
typography. The result is a handsome and 
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readable text with all variations easily in 
sight. 


Joun C. Dow 
Texas Technological College 


Essays by Rodriguez-Alcald._In Korn, 
Romero, Giiiraldes, Unamuno, Ortega. . . 
(Coleccion Studium, 19. México: Edi- 
ciones De Andrea, 1958.) Hugo Rodriguez- 
Alcala presents a collection a essays, some 
already published, some previously unpub- 
lished. The essays, varied in subject matter, 
are all exceedingly well written and infor- 
mative. The author's training as both 
philosopher and literary critic give his well 
documented critical studies special value. 
Nearly one-fourth of the book is devoted 
to cogent analyses of the work of the Ar- 
gentine philosopher Alejandro Korn, in- 
cluding a discussion of Korn’s religious 
sense revealed in his poetry, a comparison 
of Socrates and Korn and an exposition of 
Korn’s concept of history. Korn’s intellec- 
tual heir, the Spanish-born Francisco Ro- 
mero, is the subject of two essays; the first 
presents an account of the development of 
his philosophy, the second deals with his 
view of “la crisis contemporanea” and his 
suggestion for the establishment of an In- 
stituto de la Crisis. 

“Un aspecto del antagonismo de Una- 
muno y Ortega” examines the contrast be- 
tween the positions of the two writers in 
respect to la sinceridad, comparing Ortega’s 
hostile attitude toward Unamuno with his 
approval of Baroja. When Prof. Rodriguez- 
Alcala turns to Giiiraldes in “Sentido y 
alcance de las comparaciones en Don Se- 
gundo Sombra,” he finds that the pampean 
similes in the novel are not only logically 
necessary but that they are used “para ex- 

resar indirecta y bellamente, la comunién, 
I armonia, la afinidad que existe entre el 
hombre de la pampa y la naturaleza.” Two 
distinguished Spanish Americans now resi- 
dent in the U.S., Eliseo Vivas and Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco, are subjects of essays con- 
taining an exposition of Vivas’ criticism of 
North American naturalism and a brief 
appreciation of Torres-Rioseco as a poet. 
The title of the book gives no clue to a 
significant section of four essays on Para- 
guayan poetry. “Si en el Paraguay existiera 
una pléyade de poetas de la estatura de 
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Rubén Dario o de Pablo Neruda, América 
no lo sabria,” writes the author who then 
does his part in remedying the situation. 
Three poets, Hérib Campos Cervera, Au- 
gusto Roa Bastos, Elvio Romero, are ex- 
amined critically; the fourth essay is a sur- 
vey of Paraguayan poetry of the past twen- 
ty years. 

Donato G. CasTANIEN 
Northwestern Univ. 


Border balladry.—Because a feeling has 
recently become clearly defined among in- 
vestigators of ballad literature that the col- 
lecting of texts, while indispensable, must 
be followed by more thorough studies of 
individual songs than are now available, 
students of popular literature will welcome 
this excellent study of the Corrido de Gre- 

orio Cortez by Américo Paredes: “With 
itis Pistol in His Hand,” A Border Ballad 
and Its Hero. Austin: Univ. of Texas 
Press, 1958. 274 pp. $5. Here Prof. Paredes 
has provided the first comprehensive inves- 
tigation of a single ballad to be found in 
the whole field of Spanish American 
balladry. 

Gregorio Cortez appeared in 1901 to re- 
cord the pursuit and capture of a Mexican 
sought by the Texas Rangers on a charge 
of murdering a sheriff. To his study of this 
spirited ballad, Paredes brings good scholar- 
pa keen appreciation of ballad literature 
in general, and, most importantly, intimate 
knowledge of the lower Rio Grande area 
which produced it. 

Indeed, Part One, “Gregorio Cortez, the 
Legend and the Life,” is almost as much a 
study of the border area as of the ballad or 
its hero. In tracing the history of the re- 
gion, in showing how the Cortez legend 
circulates in verse and prose among border 
Mexicans, and in sketching the relation- 
ships between English-speaking and Span- 
ish-speaking Texans, Paredes has provided 
a colorful and thoroughly documented pic- 
ture of the unique “border” conditions 
which gave rise to the corrido. 

Part Two, “E] Corrido de Gregorio Cor- 
tez,” a Ballad of Border Conflict,” examines 
the ballad itself as popular literature. Pare- 
des traces the song’s development along the 
border and in Greater Mexico and compares 
Cortez to other heroes of corrido tradition. 
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One chapter is devoted to the various texts 
of the ballad. To terminate his ‘study the 
author analyzes at length the internal 
characteristics of the Cortez ballads (style, 
versification, rhythm, language, and the 
like) and the relationship between these 
and the ballads of Greater Mexico in 
general. 

An extensive bibliography and an index 
complete the volume. 

Paredes’ work, in short, is most admirable 
and its few faults or omissions (such as 
the author's apparent unfamiliarity with a 
version of Gregorio Cortez which Manuel 
Gamio included in his Mexican Immigra- 
tion to the United States [Chicago, 1930], 
pp. 96-99) detract little from the solid 
merit of an absorbing book. 


Indiana Univ. Mere E. Simmons 


Quoted without comment.—“ ‘Consider, 
he said, ‘Mexico's utter dependence on the 
United States today—the flood of American 
manufactured sees advertising propagan- 
da, moving pictures, and so on. Or the 
devaluation of the peso, and its threatened 
further devaluation to attract tourism, at 
the cost of constantly rising prices for 
Mexicans. And then on top of that, con- 
sider the scornful attitude of the average 
tourist toward Mexican “backwardness,” 
the constantly reiterated pride in “Ameri- 
can know-how,” the insularity of the 
American business colony here. Is it any 
wonder that Mexicans, who are far too 
individualistic ever to become Communists 
themselves, are highly receptive to Com- 
munist propaganda, which skillfully plays 
upon American ruthlessness and cultural 
myopia? Is it surprising that American 
persecution of free-thinking intellectuals by 
self-appointed vigilantes is resented—when 
everyone knows that your FBI is perfectly 
capable of handling the real spies? Is it 
surprising that a leading Mexican liberal, 
when asked by an American, “Are you a 
Communist?” replied, “No. I do not have 
the honor of being one.”? 

‘Never forget, Adomidn added, ‘that 
though Mexico is not a democracy in your 
sense, and though our president is truly 
king, he and his ministers and the whole 
ruling group are apt to be intellectuals. 
Many of them, perhaps the majority, read, 
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write and even publish poetry. How can 
they possibly understand a government of 
businessmen who scorn, hate, and even 
persecute intellectuals?” [Selden Rodman, 
Mexican Journal (New York: The Devin- 
Adair Co., 1958) p. 191). 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.—In a late issue 
(No. 2, March-April, 1959) of this out- 
standing Spanish-American cultural review 
published in Mexico, of the numerous 
items worthy of special comment, we note 
the following in order of appearance. 

1. “Boris Pasternak, la guerra fria y el 
Premio Nobel,” by Manuel Pedro Gon- 
zalez. In this, the lead article, the noted 
critic of Mexican literature contrasts Paster- 
nak’s recognized intrinsic worth, literar 
contributions, and personal humility wit 
the unfortunate furor which came to sur- 
round his name (glorification by the West 
and vilification by the Soviets) as a result 
of his having been named to receive the 
Nobel Prize in literature. 

2. “El inglés—:Futuro idioma universal?,” 
by Robert G. Mead, Jr. Hispania editor 
Mead calls attention to two very prevalent, 
erroneous ideas with respect to the English 
language. On the one hand he deplores 
the ignorance underlying a widely held 
American, monolinguistic opinion accord- 
ing to which English is now, or is destined 
to be, the universal language, and on the 
other hand the view held by many Mexi- 
cans and others who feel that their country 
is being “Americanized,” a term which in- 
cludes, of course, the Anglicization of their 
native tongue. Mead points out that both 
are founded on insuflicient evidence, and 
are colored by emotional bias. Those who 
are upset about American influence forget 
the all-powerful réle played by assimila- 
tion, and that we live in an ever changing 
world. Those who see English as the lan- 
guage of the world have failed to under- 
stand the real nature of language, the very 
specific reasons why English has come to 
have importance in certain fields of en- 
deavor, the temporary nature of such fac- 
tors, as well as the many and considerable 
obstacles that stand in the way of its ever 
becoming the universal language. 

3. “Manuel Rojas: transcendentalismo 
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en la novela chilena,” by Fernando Alegria. 
The contemporary Chilean novelist and 
critic, Fernando Alegria, underscores the 
uniqueness and originality of Rojas’ literary 
contribution. He finds it in Rojas’ authenti- 
city Cborn of his many and varied personal 
experiences, and of his being a real poet), 
which leads him irresistibly to transcend 
his native environment and tradition. With 
Hijo de ladrén, 1951, Alegria notes that 
there is revealed in his work an overpower- 
ing and consistent desire to reach a univer- 
sal plane and express, from Chile, the 
fundamental anguish of the contemporary 
world. In so doing, Alegria affirms, he has 
outdistanced and surpassed his own genera- 
tion, and become a living symbol and an 
inspiration to younger generations. 

4. “La bala cansada,” by Enrique An- 
derson Imbert. This unique short story by 
the well known Argentine writer and critic 
merits a much more detailed analysis and 
commentary than is here afforded. The 
setting is Buenos Aires during the Peronist 
dictatorship. The motivating action is an 
anti-government demonstration by numer- 
ous university students, largely Socialists. 
Intellectual message, symbolism, and struc- 
ture are worthy of special attention. The 
latter is an interesting combination of 
counterpoint and interior duplication with 
each of the three stories that comprise the 
larger whole standing out clearly by reason 
of its own type font, and characteristic 
narrative technique. The one that portrays 
an episode of life itself (forceful, stark and 
dramatic) alternates with another which 
describes the narrow, selfish, only vaguely 
real world of the protagonist. The two later 
join and give rise to the totally fictitious 
third story, which is based on a salient inci- 
dent of the witnessed drama. Thus, three 
worlds impinge. The intellectual message is 
twofold. Metaphysically it resides in the 
emphasis laid on our involvement, that we 
are in and of this world, where there is no 
neutrality, and from which there is no real 
escape. It is literary in that the author 
graphically portrays the creative process by 
which a story is born; moreover, while 
scofing at detective literature, he defines 
it from a philosophical point of view. Sym- 
bolism is everywhere manifest starting with 
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the title itself. The students who staged the 
political demonstration represent honest 
intellectuals; they are liberals and men of 
ideals who dared to defend their principles 
with their bare fists against the sabers and 
firearms of the minions of tyranny. The lat- 
ter symbolize the military, brute force, and 
the degradation of mankind by mankind. 
“The spent bullet” represents the basic 
weakness, contrary to appearances, of the 
Perén dictatorship. Although the police 
succeeded in crushing the unarmed, stu- 
dent demonstration, the latter does not real- 
ly fail, not symbolically. Moreover, in the 
place and position in which the non fatal 
slug was found, lodged between the skin 
and skull of a student demonstrator’s fore- 
head, it symbolizes something akin to the 
Biblical “mark of the beast.” But here the 
values are different: the “beast” is not 
really strong, and the sign is honorable, for 
it means that the mighty shall fall, and 
that the “meek shall inherit the earth.” 
Jorge Grebos, the protagonist-librarian 
stands for Argentina’s pseudo-intellectuals 
(really anti-intellectuals) who, although 
politically neutral, actually supported the 
dictatorship by default and apathy; like 
Grebos, they were not men, not real men. 
A stranger in his own land, Grebos was 
ironically dismissed from his position by the 
Peronists whom he had done nothing to 
offend. As a result, he can now devote more 
time to toying with life: he can play his 
inoffensive and inconsequential game of 
writing detective stories, within his own, 
personal, unreal and selfish world, with- 
drawn from the one he hates, that of real 
men. 


U.C.L.A. Craupe L. Hurer 


Sandino.—Some three decades after Nica- 
ragua’s most popular hero carried on his 
campaign against U.S. intervention and 
our Marines, the American son of one of 
these same Marines has written the first 
book in English, and one of the best books 
vet published, on Augusto César Sandino. 
Lejeune Cummins is a teacher at Berkeley 
H.S. who profited from a variety of sources 
(a file of military documents provided by 
his father, the private diary of Henry L. 
Stimson, Pres. Coolidge’s special envoy, 
State Dept. and Marine Corps papers, the 
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published testimony of numerous Spanish 
Americans, etc.) in composing the five sec- 
tions of the volume: “The Diplomacy of 
Intervention,” “Military Operation, 1927- 
28,” “The Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua 
and Aftermath,” “The Great Debate during 
the Twenties,” and “Latin American Reac- 
tion to the Sandino Insurrection.” In ad- 
dition to the sound factual and interpreta- 
tive bases of the book, it is gratifying to 
note that Mr. Cummins has an excellent 
narrative style and the courage of his liberal 
convictions. The only drawback in regard 
to this fine study is that it was printed in a 
limited edition of but 350 copies (Mexico, 
1958. 206 pp. Cloth. $4. Orders should be 
sent to P.O. Box 185, Berkeley 1, Calif.). 
Mr. Cummins, in his preface, hopes that 
if “this study serves no other purpose it 
should dispose of the vexing ‘Bandit or 
patriot?’ question long associated with 
Sandino’s activities,” and continues “In 
the process I believe that it will also point 
out the dangers inherent in any but an 
honest and realistic administration of 
foreign affairs.” His hope is amply justified 
in both respects. 

R. G. M. 


FCE.—Mexico’s leading publishing house, 
the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, in 1958 
issued no less than 104 titles in all fields, 
with a total of 514,923 copies. As our read- 
ers know, the FCE is in all probability the 
Spanish world’s most active casa editora, 
and an idea of its valuable and varied work 
may be gained from the following sampling 
of recent books bearing its imprint: 

1. Alfonso Reyes, Obras completas, VIII. 
488 pp. Boards. 1958. The eighth volume 
to be published in the opera omnia of 
Mexico's beloved literary maestro, the book 
is composed of Trdnsito de Amado Nervo 
(1914-29), De viva voz (1922-47), A lapiz 
(1923-47), Tren de ondas (1924-47), and 
Varia (1923-33), and its well over a hun- 
dred notes, articles, letters and essays re- 
veal Reyes’ keen, many-faceted mind, his 
graceful and charming stvle, and the vast 
range of his humanistic learning. 

2. 3. Mariano Azuela, Obras completas, 
I, II. xxiii + 1134, 1126 pp. Boards. 1958. 
Most honored of his nation’s novelists, the 
late Mariano Azuela founded the vast cycle 
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of the novel of the Mexican Revolution. 
Reminiscent of Balzac and Galdés in its 
vast scope and objective attitude, Azuela’s 
picture of Mexican society is tempered by 
sympathy and a deep understanding of the 
light of los de abajo. His works will long 
be read by all who are interested in the 
development of modern Mexico. Vol. 1 
contains, in chronological order, ten novels 
written between 1906 and 1940: Los fra- 
casados, Mala yerba, Sin amor, Los de 
abajo, Las alenaien de una familia de- 
cente, La Luciérnaga, El camarada Pantoja, 
San Gabriel de Valdivia, Regina Landa, 
and Avanzada, while Vol. II contains six 
other novels, seven novelettes and a number 
of cuentos, relatos y sucedidos. The third 
and final volume of the Obras completas, 
due to appear in 1959, will contain his 
dramas, biographies, lectures, articles and 
essays. Francisco Monterde contributes a 
concise, informative prologue to Vol. I. 
4. Antonio Gémez Robledo, Idea y ex- 
periencia de América. 250 pp. Paper. 1958. 
Fifth in a series of studies centering around 
the history of ideas in the Americas, this 
book traces succinctly the origin and devel- 
opment of the concept “America” in the 
minds of the Spaniards and other Euro- 
peans of the sixteenth century, and then 
shows what the American ideal has meant 
to great men in Spanish America and the 
U.S. Gémez Robledo does not gloss over 
the struggles and failures which have 
characterized the growth of the Hispano- 
american and Pan American ideals, nor 
the antithesis to be found in the doctrines 
of bolivarismo and monroismo, but he does 
end on a prophetic note: “hacer de este 
nuevo mundo no sélo el domicilio de la 
libertad, sino, sobre ello, de la justicia.” 
5,6,7. Artemio de Valle-Arizpe, Anec- 
dotario de Manuel José Othén. 176 pp. 
Boards. 1958; Sergio Galindo, La justicia de 
enero. 200 pp. Boards. 1959; Amparo Da- 
vila, Tiempo destrozado. 128 pp. Boards. 
1959. Nos. 44, 45, 46 in the “Letras mexi- 
canas” series, the first book gives intimate 
glimpses of the poet Cb. 1858); the sec- 
ond is a strong novel of social protest set in 
the world of the agentes de inmigracidén 
and those they pursue; and the last is a 
collection of 12 predominantly macabre 
short stories by a young writer who uses 
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psychology, introspection and oscillating 
reality to communicate the unusual aspects 
of what seem to be daily occurences in the 
lives of the protagonists. 


R. G. M. 


Novedades de STUDIUM.—Pedro 
Frank de Andrea’s Mexico City publishing 
firm continues its valuable contributions to 
the study of Hispanic American literary 
development, and among its recent titles are 
to be found the following. Some of these 
books will be reviewed at greater length in 
subsequent issues of Hispania. 

1. Antonio Magafia Esquivel and Ruth 
S. Lamb, Breve Saas del teatro mexi- 
cano. 176 pp. Paper. 1958. $2. Eighth in 
the Manuales Studium, this study by two 
authorities in the Mexican theater follows 
the general format of the earlier manuals 
and should prove especially useful in ad- 
vanced and graduate courses in the Span- 
ish American drama. The book's eight 
chapters trace the origins of the Mexican 
theater from its Nahuatl and Maya-Quiché 
beginnings down to the present period, and 
the brief summaries at the end of each 
chapter, the bibliography and the index of 
almost 250 playwrights all combine to make 
it an extremely useful tool. 

2. Willis Knapp Jones, Antologia del 
teatro hispanoamericano, 254 pp. Paper. 
1959. $3.20. Prof. Jones’ earlier Breve his- 
toria del teatro hispanoamericano (reviewed 
in Hispania, xt, 391) is now complement- 
ed by an anthology (Antologias Studium, 
5) compiled and edited with notes and 
vocabulary by the same indefatigable His- 
panist. The volume contains seven plays: 
Sor Juana’s Sainete segundo, Manuel 
Ascencio Segura’s Fl sargento Canuto, Ro- 
dolfo Usigli’s Corona de sombra, Antonio 
Acevedo Hernandez’ Chafarcillo, Florencio 
Sanchez’ Barranca Abajo, Samuel Eichel- 
baum’s Un guapo del 900, and Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta’s Fl tigre. It should prove 
a boon to both students and teachers. 

3. Tomas Carrasquilla, Seis cuentos. 210 
pp. Paper. 1959. $2.55. (Antologias Stu- 
dium, 6). Edited, with an introduction and 
notes by Prof. Carlos Garcia Prada, this 
book contains six of the great Colombian’s 
finest stories and is an excellent sampling 
of the work of a writer who is beginning to 
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receive the attention he has long merited. 

4. Diego Marin, La intriga secundaria en 
el teatro de Lope de Vega. 197 pp. Paper. 
1958. $2.60. A joint edition by Ediciones 
De Andrea and the Univ. of Toronto 
Press, this is a thorough, painstaking and 
documented study of Lope’s secondary of 
“subplots,” the first of its kind to be under- 
taken. Marin carefuily defines his terms 
and proceeds to examine this selected aspect 
of Lope’s dramatic technique in the on 
traditions of scholarship. All lopistas will 
thank him for his contribution. 

5,6, 7,8. Nos. 70-73 in the Los Presentes 
series include Luis Bruno Ruiz’ Ocelotl 
(122 pp. Paper. 1958. $1), Raquel Banda 
Farfan’s Cuesta abajo (210 pp. Paper. 1958. 
$1.20), Luis Cérdoba’s Lupe Lope y otros 
cuentos (76 pp. Paper. 1959. 80c). The 
first two are novels, the last two, collections 
of short stories. All have been well received 
critically, and all are typical of the new 
approaches to fiction preferred by the 
younger writers, emphasizing grotesque and 
macabre themes, psychological realism, in- 
trospection, rejection of the obvious, flash- 
backs, deliberate understatement, etc. 


R. G. M. 


A Triumph for Bolivia.—“Latin America 
now has its own equivalent of Van Cliburn. 
He is a 17-year-old Bolivian violinist, 
Jaime Laredo, who beat the best that the 
United States, Russia and the rest of the 
world could put together, in Brussels last 
week. This was the Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium International Music Competition, 
a major European contest. It is the first time 
any Latin American has won a musical 
prize of such importance. 

“The United States can take some credit, 
as young Laredo was trained here. His 
father is Bolivian consul to Philadelphia. 
But one may be sure that the genius which 
Jaime Laredo must possess comes out of the 
musical heritage of his fascinating moun- 
tain country. Bolivia has a largely Indian 
and mixed Indian and Spanish population. 
The natives were a musical people long be- 
fore the Spaniards came along. 

“South America has now come up with 
two “greats” in 1959—Alejandro (Alex) 
Olmedo of Peru, the tennis champion, and 
Jaime Laredo of Bolivia, the violinist.” 
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[New York Times, May 6, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 


“Sur."—No. 256 (Jan.-Feb. 1959) fea- 
tures Ricardo Gullén’s “Conversaciones con 
Juan Ramon Jiménez.” containing consid- 
erable material reflecting Juan Ramon’s 
own attitude toward his contemporaries. 
The article is a chapter from a forthcoming 
book. Also of interest is a short story by 
Juan J. Hernandez, “El disfraz,” a frighten- 
ing glimpse of a psychotic’s world. 

“Asomante.”—No. 3 for 1958 also in- 
cludes Juan Ramén Jiménez and Ricardo 
Gullén. José Luis Cano has an article 
“Juan Ramén Jiménez en Moguer,” and 
Gullén is represented by “Espana 1958,” a 
panorama of the 20th century. Without 
being new or startling, it is a useful general 
glance. 


“Evergreen Review.”—No. 7 Cfirst quar- 
ter, 1959) is devoted entirely, except for 
one article, to “The Eye of Mexico,” de- 
scribed as “. . . a selective cross section of 
recent work by the younger generation of 
Mexican painters, poets and prose writers.” 
Guest editor for the issue was Ramén 
Xirau, of the Centro Mexicano de Escri- 
tores in Mexico City, and the entire project 
was coordinated by José Vazquez-Amaral. 
The poetry selections range from work by 
Octavio Paz and Ali Chumacero, of the 
generation of Taller, to poems by Marco 
Antonio Montes de Oca and Jaime Sabines, 
regarded by many as the best of the young- 
er Mexican poets. Also included are Mi- 
guel Leén-Portilla’s essay on “A Nahuatl 
Concept of Art,” an interview with painter 
Juan Soriano, José Luis Cuevas’ “The Cac- 
tus Curtain,” subtitled “An open letter on 
conformity in Mexican art,” and a section 
from Ricardo Pozas’ remarkable Juan Pérez 
Jolote, as well as a number of short stories. 
The translations are excellent, and many 
of the selections are accompanied by photo- 
graphs. Here is the perfect gift for the 
non-Spanish_ reading friend who still 
badgers you with the old chestnut about 
the Quixote being the only thing in Span- 
ish worth reading. 


“Nivel.”—The lamentable but seemingly 
inevitable early demise of most Mexican 
literary periodicals has not deterred Carlos 
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Pellicer and German Pardo Garcia from 
launching Nivel. No. 1 CEnero 1959) fea- 
tures poems by Pellicer and Rubén Bonifaz 
Nufo, a short story by Pita Amor, “La 
cémplice,” and articles by Rubén Salazar 
Mallén on “La actual novelistica mexicana,” 
Jestis Arellano on “Los presentes,” Maximo 
Duarte on “Las cien mejores poesias chile- 
nas,” Vicente Echeverria del Prado on “La 
poesia de América en la mujer uruguaya,” 
and Rafael Heliodoro Valle on Garcia 
Monge, as well as Guadalupe Duejfas’ 
“Carta a un aprendiz de cuentos.” Fifty 
centavos per issue! All correspondence to 
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Rutgers Univ. Frank DaustTEer 


Pan American Day.—“Today is Pan 
American Day, anniversary of the day in 
1890 when the First Inter-American Con- 
ference created the Pan American Union, 
forerunner of the Organization of American 
States. It is an annual moment of stock- 
taking and dedication to the policies and 
principles that animate what is universally 
considered to be the most successful region- 
al organization in the world. 

“The occasion cannot wisely be taken in 
any year as a day for complacency and 
self-coneratulation. The O. A. S. was 
forged with much travail over many years. 
No one claims it is now perfect. For one 
thing, it has the obvious weaknesses of its 
foster-parent, the United Nations. 

“Among all the members, it stands to 
reason that the United States, the ‘Colossus 
of the North,’ must play an especially sig- 
nificant role. Our policies toward Latin 
America have been undergoing an “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” since Vice President Nix- 
on’s trip to South America last May ex- 
posed the depth of discontent that existed 
with these policies. An even more dramatic 
event since last Pan American Day was the 
triumph of the Cuban revolution. The in 
tense antagonism shown by Premier Fidel 
Castro and most Cubans toward the State 
Department and Pentagon is also a reflec- 
tion of discontent with American policies. 

“The complaints go to the heart of hemis- 
pheric relations. They are generally put 
politically as an unnecessary favoritism 
toward the dictators who were ousted and 
toward the few who remain. That the 
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tidal wave of democracy sweeping over 
Latin America in the last four years should 
have overwhelmed us, as well as the dicta- 
tors, would indicate that our policies have, 
indeed, been badly conceived. Economical- 
ly, there is a feeling that the United States 
has not done what it could and should to 
meet the basic Latin-American need of as- 
sured and stable markets and prices for the 
agricultural and mineral exports by which 
the area lives. 
“The strongest and most telling com- 
laint of all is that United States policies 
6 gone counter to the stream of contem- 
porary Latin-American history. This power- 
ful trend is a demand by the great mass of 
the people, from the Rio Grande to Tierra 
del Fuego, for the betterment of their social 
and economic status. United States policy 
will succeed or fail in the coming years to 
the extent that it tries to help or hinder 
this vast movement toward a better life for 
the masses of Latin America.” [New York 
Times, Apr. 14, 1959]. 


“Rip Rip,” by Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. 
—In a fine translation appearing in Mexi- 
can Life (Jan. 1959) Annie and Hensley 
Woodbridge, of Murray, Kentucky, have 
made this choice tale available to non- 
readers of Spanish. It is an interesting 
fact that Spanish literature offers us more 
than one Rip Van Winkle tale, but this 
story is characterized by philosophical 
musings on what we might call another 
sentimiento trdgico de la vida, and the 
ending leaves the reader somewhat dis- 
turbed. The translation is sensitively done, 
with no distortion of the rather elusive 
meaning of the Mexican writer. 


Avperta Witson SERVER 
Univ. of Kentucky 


Quoted without comment.—“The Nixon 
concept is based on a recognition of the 
fact that, without a spirit of cooperation, 
mutual respect and friendship, Latin 
America—or some countries in the area— 
could withdraw toward neutralism or an 
aggravated Yankeephobia. A negative atti- 
tude of that type is as much to be feared 
as a positive and favorable attitude is to be 
desired. In either case, one must start from 
the premise that Latin America is of enor- 
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mous—perhaps even vital—importance to 
our continued existence as a free and pros- 
perous nation. 

On its side, Latin America is an area 
in process of phenomenal growth. It has the 
highest rate of population increase in the 
world, averaging between 2.25 and 2.5 per 
cent annually. At this moment, the United 
States has a population of about 175,000,- 
000. The twenty Latin-American countries 
total about 185,000,000. By the year 2000, 
it is estimated, Latin America will have a 
population of 593,000,000 and the United 
States only half that. 

The area is passing rapidly from an 
under-developed agrarian and mineral 
economy into an industrial revolution. The 
strongest feature of Latin-American affairs 
today is social revolution, to which, in 
recent years, is linked the wave of democ- 
racy that has swept most of the region’s 
dictators away. It stands to reason that 
such an area is politically unstable, in a 
social ferment and emotionally sensitive. 
In other words, it is potentially a fertile field 
for communism” [Herbert L. Matthews, 


“Why Latin America is Vital to Us,” The 


New York Times Magazine, April 26, 
1959, pp. 17]. 


R. G. M. 


“1956.”—Death and love are the domi- 
nant themes in Carmen Rosenzweig’s auto- 
biographical novel of a woman of thirty 
(Mexico: Los presentes, 69. Ediciones de 
Andrea, 1958. 140 pp. $1). She lays bare 
her anguished soul as she witnesses, during 
the first half of 1956, the gradual death of 
her cancer-ridden father. Sefiorita Rosen- 
zweig’s lyrical probings of her emotions re- 
veal the despair and bitterness with which 
she confronts the loss of a good, kind father 
who is, in addition, the greatest love in her 
life. We can comprehend the unusually 
strong bond between daughter and father 
only when we take into account Carmen's 
unwedded state and the fact that her father 
has been the only parent for some years. 
Cognizant of this attachment, the author 
realizes that “no es honrado prenderse asi 
de un hombre , como de un lucero si fuera.” 
She frequently discloses how deeply and 
intensely she vearns to fulfill the role of 


wife and mother. Above all, she dreads 
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dying “vacia” and at one point she exclaims 
the tollowing about spinsters: “Si yo fuera 
todopoderosa, no habrian de envejecer sin 
varon; todas, todas habriamos de estar asi- 
das y asistidas de una mano de hombre.” 
The writer is obsessed with life’s desola- 
tion and the inexorable process of death 
which snuffs out life too soon. Religion 
does not have the consoling effect on Car- 
men that it has on her father who prepares 
for his demise in true Christian fashion. 
She seeks solace in the thoughts of Rilke, 
Eliot and Mistral and liberally quotes from 
their writings those passages which comple- 
ment her meditations. Carmen Rosenzweig 
narrates in a simple, delicate style. 

Donatp W. BLeznick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Diaz Valcarcel.—El asedio y otros cuentos 
del joven puertorriqueno Emilio Diaz Val- 
carcel (1930- ) revela tanto una maestria 
de la técnica del cuento moderno como una 
penetracién en el mundo interior de los 
seres frustrados y agobiados de mediados 
del siglo veinte (Mexico: Ediciones Arre- 
cife, 1958. 130 pp.). El volumen consta de 
ocho cuentos, cinco de las cuales estan 
casi totalmente desarraigados de Puerto 
Rico. Los autores puertorriquehos que per- 
tenecen a la llamada generacién de 1940 se 
encuentran en una_ situacién confusa. 
Cuentistas como René Marqués, Pedro 
Juan Soto, Emilio Diaz Valcarcel y atin el 
muy criollista Abelardo Diaz Alfaro cono- 
cen la literatura contemporanea y se sienten 
obligados a cultivar temas sicolégicos y 
filosdficos. Sin embargo, no pueden rechazar 
su responsabilidad en la formacién de una 
conciencia puertorriquena. Dos cuentos del 
nuevo volumen de Diaz Valcarcel estan 
situados dentro de un ambiente mas puerto- 
rriqueno: “Las palidas noches” y “La mente 
en blanco.” “La muerte obligatoria,” a 
pesar de su titulo, es el unico cuento del 
volumen que no tiene un tono amargo y 
tragico. Con marcado sabor borinquefio, 
se presenta el velorio de una vieja que toda- 
via no ha muerto. Todos los cuentos se 
distinguen por la técnica experimental ins- 
pirada por og Dos Passos y Faulkner. A 
veces esa experimentacién da la impresién 
de un ejercicio estilistico y debilita la com- 
penetracién del autor en los sentimientos 
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ajenos. Emilio Diaz Valcarcel, con sus cuen- 
tos sobre la Guerra Coreana, se establecié 
como cuentista netamente puertorriquefo. 
Con El asedio y otros cuentos, atestigua 
sus conocimientos de la técnica moderna 
sin perder por completo su sinceridad. Ya 
demostrada su maestria técnica, le queda al 
joven cuentista comprobar que no esta dis- 
puesto a sacrificar su comprension de los 
problemas humanos por un virtuosismo 
estéril. 


Univ. of Kansas 


Spain in the Philippines.—Professor John 
Leddy Phelan of the Univ. of Wisconsin, 
known as the author of The Millennial 
Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New 
World: A Study of the Writings of Ge- 
ronimo de Mendieta (1525-1604), has 
more recently turned his attention to the 
Philippines: The Hispanization of the 
Philippines. Spanish Aims and Filipino 
Responses. 1565-1700. Madison: Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press, 1959. 218 pp. $4. Pro- 
fessor Phelan served for two and a half 
years as a Fellow in Philippine Studies at 
the Newberry Library in Chicago under a 
program sponsored jointly by that library, 
the Department of Anthropology of the 
Univ. of Chicago, and the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. The Newberry Library 
has an excellent collection of printed ma- 
terials on the Philippines, and in addition 
Mr. Phelan spent some time at the Archivo 
General de Indios in Seville. 


This study of the Hispanization of the 
Philippines is divided into three parts: 
“The Two Peoples” (Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos), “The Spread of Catholicism,” and 
“Land, Politics and Society.” The author 
makes it clear that the evangelization of 
the Philippines was a very different matter 
from the “spiritual conquest” of Mexico. 
The result was that Philippine Catholicism 
developed along lines of its own and even 
influenced the conquerors. Because of the 
lack of gold and silver treasure, the Philip- 
pines attracted a relatively small number of 
Spaniards, and even though the islands 
were administratively dependent on New 
Spain they remained essentially a part of 
Asia. 


Stanford Univ. 


Seymour MENTON 


Ronatp 
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Panoramas of Hispanic Literature in 
1958.—For highlights in the development 
of literature last year in Spain and Latin 
America see the articles in the 1959 Year- 
books of the Britannica and the Americana, 
contributed by Anthony Kerrigan, Robert 
L. Clements and Olga Blondet Tudisco, 
and Angel Flores, respectively. 


R. G. M. 


Merchandising in Mexico.—Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. opened its first store in Mexi- 
co in 1947. Now it employs over 10,000 in 
all its Latin American stores, 3,600 in 
Mexico alone, and sales exceed $100 mil- 
lion yearly. What this expansion means 
socially and economically is graphically ex- 

lained in Daniel James’ “Sears, Roebuck’s 
lexican Revolution,” in Harper's for 


June 1959. 
R. G. M. 


Overseamanship—“The Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Syracuse University last week 
began an overseas training program. The 
courses, its sponsors believe, fill a gap in 
the training of men and women to repre- 
sent government, business, philanthropic or 
religious organizations abroad. 

“It is an eight-month program cut into 
three parts and designed for persons who 
already are advanced students or profes- 
sionals in their fields. It begins with ten 
weeks of intensive study of geography, cul- 
tural anthropology, economic development, 
comparative political processes and Ameri- 
can civilization and foreign policy. 

“In the next four weeks students are 
grouped by language interest and live to- 
gether for intensive daily language training. 
They then depart for four months in the 
foreign country their work is to take them 
to. The first month is spent with a foreign 
family and the other three in a research 
project tailored to the trainee’s individual 
talents. The program is the result of a 
three-year inquiry into the elements needed 
in such a program, financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation” [New York Times, 
June 14, 1959]. 


R. G. M. 


Opportunities in Luso-Brazilian Studies. 
—Earlier this year, when Portuguese was 
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declared by the Federal Government to be 
one of the “critical” languages, three train- 
ing programs for young Americans were 
either ready or pending. In the fall of 1958, 
New York University inaugurated a Bra- 
zilian Institute (cf. “The Hispanic World,” 
Hispania, March 1959), whose present 
director is Carleton Sprague Smith, the 
well known musicologist. 


In the spring of 1959, the Brazilian In- 
stitute set up a “Junior Year in Brazil” 
program, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Bahia, adapting to Brazil a type 
of travel and study course which has long 
been popular with American students in 
Europe and which had been extended re- 
cently to Spanish America, notably Mexico 
and Peru. The first “Junior Year in Brazil” 
was inaugurated at the University of Bahia 
in S. Salvador on July 1, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Alberto Machado da Rosa, of 
the Univ. of Wisconsin, as American Resi- 
dent Professor and Counselor, assisted by 
Mrs. Rosa. September 1 was the starting 
date for regular university course work 
in languages, literature, history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, inter-American relations, 
fine arts and music, carrying New York 
University credits. This first program will 
terminate in the middle of June, 1960. The 
total cost, including travel, was estimated to 
run about $2,750 per American junior or 
senior student; but some scholarships were 
available. (Inquiries about this year or next 
should be addressed to Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Brazilian Institute, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York 3, N.Y.) 


In May, a graduate area program of Luso- 
Brazilian studies was organized by the 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese at 
the Univ. of Wisconsin. Here, too, some 
fellowship support is available for students 
and even for their dependents. (Inquiries 
about this graduate program should be sent 
to Prof. Lloyd A. Kasten, 221 Bascom Hall, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis.) 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Professor in Portugal.—Early in 
the spring Dr. Cleonice Berardinelli, Livre- 
Docente at the Univ. of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro, went to Lisbon, where she lectured 
on Fernando Pessoa. Her thesis on Pessoa 
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will soon appear in print. 
G. M. M. 


Diario de Noticias Prize—The annual 
Prize of the Diario de Noticias of Lisbon 
was presented in 1959 to the poet Mario 
Beirao. Born in 1892, he has given poetic 
expression to Portuguese traditions and feel- 
ings in O Ultimo Lusiada (1913) and lately 
in Mar de Cristo (1957). With Teixeira 
de Pascoaes he took part in the Renascenga 
Portuguesa venture. 


G. M. M. 


Contemporary Portuguese Poetry.— 
Rarely is it possible to obtain a good broad 
view of contemporary poetry from an an- 
thology, but Jorge de Sena has rendered 
us precisely that service for Portuguese 
poetry in the third volume of Liricas Por- 
tuguesas (Lisbon: Portugidlia, 1958. 521 
pp.) The volume includes selections from 
fifty poets born between 1909 and 1929, 
falling roughly into two periods, that 
of the neo-Realists and the less unified one 
of Surrealists and the reviews Tdvola Re- 
donda, Arvore and A Serpente. It is signifi- 
cant that these younger poets belong pre- 
dominantly to circles outside the univer- 
sities and have lived or now live abroad. 


G. M. M. 
Revista da Faculdade de Letras.—~The 


most recent issue of this review of the 
Univ. of Lisbon contains among its articles 
one on “Vicissitudes of the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Alliance, 1660-1700” by Charles R. 
Boxer. The book review section includes a 
detailed review by A. Moreira de SA of 
the four fac-simile reproductions of early 
travel literature published so far by the 
Univ. of Minnesota (IIIa série, no. 2, 
1958). 


G. M. M. 


Marica’s Maxims.—One has the pleasure 
of recognition when reading many of the 
more than four thousand maxims in Portu- 
guese written and collected about a century 
ago by the old Marquis of Marica (Mariano 
José Pereira da Fonseca, 1773-1848), a 
worldwise man of affairs like our Benjamin 
Franklin. His Méximas, Pensamentos e 


Reflexes have been newly edited by Sousa 
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da Silveira for the Casa de Rui Barbosa in 
Rio de Janeiro, which published them as 
the second volume in its Collection of 
Modern Portuguese Texts (Rio de Janeiro, 
1958). Like proverbs, the pithy though 
frequently obvious observations may amuse 
Portuguese classes. Take no. 3973, for in- 
stance: “Tenho sobrevivido a muita gente 
. » » que nunca pensou que tal sucedesse.” 


G. M. M. 


The Brazilian Orpheus.—At the Cannes 
Film Festival a golden palm prize was 
given to the Franco-Brazilian motion pic- 
ture Orfeu do Carnaval, based on Vinicius 
de Moraes’ play Orfeu da Conceigao, pro- 
duced entirely in Rio de Janeiro with 
Brazilian amateur actors and the Escola de 
Samba of Salguciro. 


G. M.M. 


Death of a Portuguese Poet.—Antdénio 
Botto died in March in Rio de Janeiro, 
having been run over by an automobile in 
Copacabana. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Language Records.—In Octo- 
ber, Manuel de Paiva Boléo (Univ. of 
Coimbra) and Jacinto do Prado Coelho 
CUniv. of Lisbon) will go to London to 
record a Portuguese course for Lingua- 
phone. Peter Lunardini and John Thomp- 
son (Louisiana State Univ.) are preparing 
a textbook for beginning Portuguese with 
recordings of native speakers for aural-oral 
instruction. 


G. M. M. 


Verissimo visits Europe.—The Brazilian 
novelist Erico Verissimo visited Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, France and England for the 
first time this spring, before returning to 
Brazil via Washington, D.C. In February 
he spent some time in Portugal, “for senti- 
mental reasons mostly” since his great- 
grandfather Manuel Verissimo da Fonseca 
hailed from a village near Oporto, which 
he left in 1810 to emigrate to Brazil. His 
descendent was royally received by the 
Portuguese. The Sociedade Portuguesa de 
Escritores gave him a gala dinner at the 
Castle of St. George in Lisbon. 


G. M. M. 
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“Coldquio” instead of “Convivio.”—“The 
Hispanic World” of March 1959 an- 
nounced the publication of a new quarterly 
of arts and letters is Lisbon, which was to 
be called Convivio. In the meantime two 
lavishly illustrated issues have appeared 
already. But the name was changed to 
Coloquio, and the review is to appear six 
times a year, under the expert guidance 
of Reynaldo dos Santos, Hernani Cidade 
and Bernardo Marques, and the sponsor- 
ship of the Gulbenkian Foundation. The 
editors promote the free exchange of ideas, 
“asserting once more the pioneering and 
universalist spirit which in past centuries 
characterized Portuguese culture.” Thus, 
the January issue contained articles on 
Japanese art and modern European art, as 
well as literary letters from Brazil, Spain, 
France and Czechoslovakia, and an article 
on recent foreign books on Portuguese 
themes. The March issue continued to re- 
serve first place to art history, including a 
beautifully illustrated report on an art expo- 
sition commemorating Queen Leonor, who 
founded public hospitals (Misericérdias) 
and patronized Gil Vicente, the playwright. 
Literature was surveyed by Oscar Lopes 
C“Dois decénios de literatura portuguesa”) 
and in letters from Brazil, Germany, the 
United States, England and Italy. Single 
issues cost 25 escudos in Portugal and 30 
abroad. The annual foreign subscription is 
160 escudos for six issues, to be arranged 
with the Empresa Nacional de Publicidade, 
Avenida da _ Liberdade, 266, Lisboa, 
Portugal. 


G. M. M. 


Latin-American Economics.—“The impor- 
tant economic meeting which began in 
Buenos Aires this week is part of a pattern 
that holds much promise for Latin America. 
This is the second conference of the so- 
called Committee of Twenty-one of the 
Organization of American States. The first 
was held in Washington at the end of 1958 
and in between a working group of fifteen 
countries met continuously to prepare con- 
crete recommendations for Buenos Aires. 

“In the background is an economic situ- 
ation that deteriorated in 1958, as the 
annual survey prepared by the secretariat 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
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mission for Latin America showed. This 
was mainly due to lower prices for nearly 
all export commodities, especially coffee, 
sugar and nonferrous metals. The United 
States recession contributed, but so did the 
slower rate of growth of the industrial 
countries as a whole. 

“A combination of the gravity of the 
problems plus a growing nS se of the 
importance of Latin America to the United 
States and of the resentments being built 
up and the openings which distress offers 
to communism is leading to a new approach. 
United States leaders are beginning to see 
that Latin America is not prepared to 
handle its problems along orthodox eco- 
nomic lines alone. Economics in the hemi- 
sphere have to be approached as quasi- 
political problems—which they are. 

“On the other hand, the Latin-American 
nations must realize that they, are being 
called upon by the harsh facts of world 
economy to make greater efforts. In the 
short run they must try harder to balance 
budgets, restrict unnecessary imports, raise 
taxes, restrain inflation and abandon a 
nationalism that leads to rejecting foreign 
investments in resources like petroleum. 
In the long run they must face the fact 
that there is no permanent solution except 
to diversify, industrialize and adjust the pro- 
duction of their export commodities to the 
laws of supply and demand on the world 
markets. This is a tall order in which the 
United States has a great stake [New York 
Times, Apr. 29, 1959]. 

Latin America Projects.—“Latin Amer- 
ica’s over-all development has been progres- 
sing so rapidly that observers frequently 
refer to it as moving “from the oxcart to 
the airplane in one generation,” according 
to the Pan American Union. In 1958 alone, 
Latin American countries adopted plans for 
heavy construction projects calling for the 
expenditure of $16,000,000,000. 

“This total was allocated by the twenty 
Latin American nations for the develop- 
ment of electric power, transportation, com- 
mercial and residential construction, mining 
and hydraulic installations. 

“About one fifth of the $16,000,000,000 
total will be spent for power projects to be 
built in eighteen of the twenty Latin 
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American republics. All twenty nations plan 
expansion and improvement of their high- 
way systems at a cost of $2,146,000,000. 

“The rapidity with which Latin Amer- 
ican industrialization is progressing is indi- 
cated by the amounts to be spent for new 
plants. Nearly $2,000,000,000 will be spent 
for industrial plants while $1,466,000,000 
will go for commercial buildings. Another 
$1,000,000,000 will go for housing. 

“Other large sums are to be spent for 
mining and petroleum development pro- 
jects, irrigation and port and harbor con- 
struction projects [New York Times, Apr. 
19, 1959]. 

“The Mexican Border—If Any.’—Such 
is the title of an_ interesting article 
(Colorado Quarterly, Winter 1959) by 
James L. Busey which describes the “transi- 
tional” way of life which characterizes the 
towns and cities on both sides of our 
southern boundary and emphasizes the 
numerous occasions upon which friendli- 
ness and peaceful cooperation have pre- 
vailed there. 


R.G.M. 


Latin America in “Foreign Affairs.” —The 
April 1959 issue of this excellent quarterly 
contains two articles on Latin American 
topics: John J. Kennedy's “Accountable 
Government in Argentina” is a study of 
the political and economic ills inherited 
from Perén which the country will have 
to overcome on its road to recovery, while 
S. Walter Washington's “Student Politics 
in Latin America” considers the numerous 
factors which contribute to the increasing 
voice Latin America’s students have in the 
welcome trend toward democracy in that 
area. 


R. G. M. 


Anderson Imbert's “Historia.”—Few his- 
tories of Spanish American literature have 
excited as wide an interest or been received 
with as much favorable critical acclaim as 
Enrique Anderson Imbert’s Historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana (Mexico, 1954; 
second edition, 1957). For an excellent, 
detailed analysis of the two editions and 
their differences, the author's theory of 
literature and his reactions to the com- 
ments and suggestions of his critics, see 
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Allen W. Phillips’ “Una historia de la lite- 


ratura hispanoamericana: su teoria y sus 


criticos” in La Torre for Oct.-Dec. 1958. 
R. G. M. 


]RJ.—Nos. 2-3, 1958, of the Revista 
Hispanica Moderna were devoted to an 
essay on the life and work of Juan Ramon 
a by Donald F. Fogelquist, a critical 

ibliography by Fogelquist and Olga 
Blondet Tudisco, and a short anthology 
selected by Fogelquist. The work has now 
been published separately: New York: 
Hispanic Institute, 1958. 124 pp. Paper. $3. 


R. G. M. 


Mexicans on Mexico.—Nox long ago 
Cuadernos Americanos asked a group of 
Mexican intellectuals ranging in age from 
under 30 to almost 50 years the followin 
three questions: ¢Cual es la situacién actua 
de la Revolucién Mexicana? ¢Cudl sera 
la tarea principal de los grupos revolucio- 
narios en el futuro inmediato? ¢Cual debe 
ser—dentro de esa situacién y de acuerdo 
con esta tarea—el papel de los intelectuales? 
For their different answers see the Jan.-Feb. 


1959 issue of the journal, pp. 44-75. 
R. G. M. 
1958 Nadal winner.—This coveted Span- 


ish literary award, now worth 150 thousand 
pesetas, has been granted for the year 1958 
to José Vidal Cadellans, author of the win- 
ning novel entitled No era de los nuestros. 


Jose SANCHEZ 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 


A useful directory—The Pan American 
Union recently issued the sixth edition of 
its Directorio de Librerias y Casas Edito- 
riales en América Latina (1958. 160 pp. 
Paper. $1). 


R. G. M. 


“Flor de juegos antiguos.”—Agustin 
Yafiez, governor of Jalisco and one of 
Mexico’s most distinguished novelists and 
essayists, published the first edition of this 
novel in 1941. Now, in its second edition, 
it forms Vol. 6 in the Biblioteca de Autores 
Modernos, published in Guada- 
ajara (1958. 154 pp. IIl.). Although classi- 
fied as a novel, this charming book is a 


collection of memories of Yanez’ childhood 
in the form of episodes and incidents re- 
counted in poetic prose richly sprinkled 
with the verses of childhood songs and 
thymes. Nostalgia, love and evocation of 
his home, family and playmates of long 
ago all serve as themes for the author to 
develop emotionally and esthetically and 
to give us, in his own words, “estas 
paginas, transidas por el recuerdo de 
Guadalajara y maceradas en los perfumes, 
colores, ruidos y decires de la clara ciudad, 
[que] fueron escritas lejos de ella...” 


R. G. M. 


The Guatemalan “loa.”—Folk literature 
and its study is an expanding field in Latin 
American literature. Gustavo Correa, with 
Calvin Cannon, has made a valuable con- 
tribution to this field in La Loa en Guate- 
mala and Texto de un Baile de Diablos, 
published in 1958 by Tulane University’s 
Middle American Research Institute, pp. 
1-104 of MARI Publication 27. The loa 
is a short dramatic work of religious char- 
acter, with the theme of praise explicit, 
designed to be presented on certain of the 
most important religious holidays and dur- 
ing Holy Week. But it is still “a seculariz- 
ing element within the general fervor of 
the worship activities.” The first part of 
the work is historical in its intent and 
perspective, while the second section ex- 
amines the loa as it exists today in 
Guatemala. This latter study is based on 
the text of 60 loas and similar dramatic 
compositions acquired by the author during 
his field work. There are five appendices 
containing much collateral material of great 
interest, and a list of references on pp. 
93-96. The Texto de un Baile de Diablos 
was acquired by the author in 1953 in 
Cobin and is discussed by him in El 
Espiritu del Mal en Guatemala: Ensayo 
de seméntica cultural, MARI Publication 
19, 1955, pp. 94-97. 


R. G. M. 


Brazilian Festival in Illinois.—The Latin 
American Institute of Southern Illinois 
Univ., in Carbondale, devoted its sixth 
Pan American Festival to Brazil. Among 
the participants were Manoel Cardozo 


(Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C.) and 
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the abstract Brazilian painters Antonio and 
Gina Prado. 


G. M. M. 


John Dos Passos on Brasilia.—Dos Passos 
published “Dream City in the Wilderness,” 
an article on Brasilia, in the April issue of 
Reader's Digest. It was based on personal 
impressions received on a trip to Brazil 


in 1958. 
G. M. M. 


Old Nautical Terms in Portuguese.— 
Fishing and navigation have been so inti- 
mately connected with Portuguese life since 
the Middle Ages that a historical dictionary 
of nautical terms will prove useful to his- 
torians and philologists alike. Maria Alex- 
andra Tavares Carbonell Pico began pub- 
lishing A Terminologia naval portuguesa 
anterior a 1460 in the January issue of the 
Lisbon monthly A Bem da Lingua Portu- 
guesa. Her glossary lists terms used in 
documents and writings dated from 
850/866 to 1460, the year of Prince Henry 
the Navigator’s death. 


G. M. M. 


Latin American Theater.—Frank Dauster 
contributed a feature article on “Latin 
American Theater Today” to the March 
issue of Theatre Arts. 


G. M. M. 


Anniversary of Luso-American Daily.— 
This year the Didrio de Noticias of New 
Bedford, Mass., completed forty years of 

ublication. Reflecting the decline of the 
ales language press in the United States 


(with the exception of Spanish papers), 
the Didrio de Noticias is the only surviving 
daily in Portuguese in this country. Its 
editor is Joao R. Rocha. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to his offices, at 93 
River Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


G. M. M. 


More Machado de Assis in English.— 
One of the favorite stories among Brazil- 
ians, Machado de Assis’ “Missa de Galo” 
appeared as “Midnight Mass” in no. 2 
(April 1959) of Noonday, a journal of 
stories, essays and poems, published in New 


York City by the Noonday Press. The 
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translator, William L. Grossman, professor 
of economics at New York Univ., became 
first known through his translation of 
Machado’s novel Memérias péstumas de 
Braz Cubas, rendered as Epitaph of a 
Small Winner (1952). The same issue of 
Noonday contained Harriet de Onis’ Eng- 
lish translation of Manhunt (Caza al 
hombre), a short novel by the Cuban Alejo 


Carpentier, now living in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 


G. M. M. 


A truly Ibero-American Figure.—Estuar- 
do Nunez studies Enrique Garcés (Oporto, 
1952—Peru and Mexico, 1547-1589— 
Madrid, ca. 1595) in “El primer traductor 
de Petrarca y Camoens en América,” an 
article published in Cuadernos Americanos 
for Jan.-Feb. 1959. This fascinating mining 
engineer, who discovered the first mercury 
mine in Peru, made his translations as early 
as 1570 in the viceregal capital city of Lima. 
Cervantes spoke of him, “que el piruano/ 
Reyno enriquece,” i.e. with his Spanish 
translations of Petrarch. Apparently his 
masterpiece was the Spanish translation of 
the Lusiads (Madrid, 1591), of which only 
three copies are known to have survived— 
one in Madrid, one in Cuzco, and the 


third in Berkeley, Calif. 
G. M. M. 


Brazilian Academy Prize.—The Brazilian 
Academy of Letters awarded its Machado 
de Assis Prize to Raquel de Queiroz, one 
of the contemporary novelists and play- 
wrights who have interpreted Northeastern 
Brazil, for her writings as a whole. A good 
summary of her work as far as 1948 will 
be found in chapter five of Fred P. Ellison’s 
Brazil’s New Novel. Four Northeastern 
Masters (1954). 


G. M. M. 


African Literature in Portuguese.—In 
January of this year, a group of Cape Ver- 
dian writers, including Jorge Barbosa, Ar- 
naldo Franga and Baltasar Lopes, again, 
after a long interval, published a number 
of the review Claridade in S. Vicente. 

An Angolese poet, Mario de Andrade, 
compiled an Antologia de Poesia Negra de 
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Expressao Portuguesa for publication in 
Paris. 
G. M. M. 


Half a Century of Civic Education.—lt 
there is one thinker in Portugal who has 
written as well as acted consequently, fear- 
lessly and constantly for the enlightenment 
of his countrymen, that man has been An- 
tonio Sérgio, the rational philosopher, es- 
sayist, historian, educator and publicist for 
an anti-capitalistic, anti-totalitarian coopera- 
tive economy. This year, at the age of sev- 
enty-six, he is completing half a century of 
publishing, his first book having been 
Notas a Antero de Quental (1909). 
Among his principal works are eight vol- 
umes of Ensaios (1920-1958), a Historia de 
Portugal in Spanish translation (Col. Labor, 
206; Barcelona, 1929. Reissued in an 
adulterated form in 1958, over the author’s 
protests), Educagaéo Civica (1915; 2d. re- 
vised ed., 1954), and editions of the His- 
toria Tragico-Maritima (3 vols., 1956-57), 
and of the works of Antero de Quental, 
Oliveira Martins, and Anténio Vieira (with 
H. Cidade). America, whose friend he has 
been whenever our country championed 
freedom and democracy, should have in- 
vited Antonio Sérgio to travel and to lecture 
here while there was time to pay this debt 
of gratitude. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Drama.—A gap is being filled 
by the publication, now in progress, of an 
anthology of thirty Portuguese plays, from 
the Romantic period to our days, by Luis 
Francisco Rebello, undoubtedly the most 
enterprising and advanced playwright and 
drama critic in Portugal today (Teatro 
Portugués, 1959-. To be published in 
twelve parts. ) 

In February, Rebello published the first 
volume of his own plays, containing O 
mundo comecou as 5 e 47; O dia seguinte, 
and Alguém tera de morrer. A new play of 
his, Os pdssaros de asas cortadas, was per- 
formed at the Trindade Theater in Lisbon 


during the same month. 


G. M. M. 


Works of Ferreira de Castro.—The first of 
three volumes of Ferreira de Castro’s Obras 
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Completas was published in Rio de Janeiro 
by the new Editora José Aguilar, as the first 
item in the Portuguese Series of its Biblio- 
teca Luso-Brasileira, directed by J. Gaspar 
Simoes. The volume consists of the novels 
A Selva, A Lé e a Neve, Terra Fria and A 
Curva de Estrada, with introductions and 
prefaces. Simultaneously, Aguilar in Ma- 
drid published a volume of several novels 
in Spanish translation as Novelas escogidas. 
Two of these, the most recent ones (A 
Missaéo and A Experiéncia of 1954), have 
also been rendered into Spanish by Carmen 
Alfaya (La experiencia, Buenos Aires: Lau- 
taro, 1957). 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Section in Kentucky.—The 
Univ. of Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 
ference which met in April in Lexington, 
Kentucky, included a Portuguese section 
for the first time. Chaired by J. Cary Davis 
of Southern Illinois Univ., it discussed six 
papers: “Longfellow and Portuguese Poetry 
(Harvey L. Johnson); “The Courtier of 
Fr. Rodrigues Lobo” (Walter J. Schnerr); 
“Fidelino de Figueiredo; His Interpretation 
of Life” (Melissa A. Cilley); “A Fifteenth- 
Century Portuguese Cookbook” (K. S. 
Roberts); “Observations on a Portuguese 
Grail Codex (Henry H. Carter); “The 
Character of the Portuguese Language” (G. 
Moser); and “Pessimism in Machado de 


Assis” (Frederick H. Dedmond). 
G. M. M. 


Portuguese Film Projects—Among the 
motion pictures to be produced this year in 
Portugal with government subsidies are 
three of literary interest: a version of Eca 
de Queiroz’ novel O Primo Basilio (dir. 
Anténio Lopes Ribeiro), and two documen- 
taries of folk theater—“Representacdo popu- 
lar do Auto da Paixao” (dir. Manuel de 
Oliveira) and Auto da Floripes (Cine- 
Clube do Porto). A group of film clubs is 
helping José Ernesto de Sousa to produce 
Dom Roberto, a full-length feature based 
on a story by the novelist Ledo Penedo. 


G. M. M. 
“Portuguese Africa.”—A book with this 


title was published by James Duffy, of 
Brandeis University, after a year’s study on 
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the spot, in “the oldest European colonies 
now existing in the world.” Their character, 
development and chances of survival are 
examined. (Cambridge, Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1959. 389 pp. Illus. $6.75). 


G. M. M. 


Golden Age Epics.—Following G. C. 
Rossi's example, Edward Glaser, who has 
left Harvard Univ. for the Univ. of Michi- 
gan, rescues from oblivion and opprobrium 
an epic m of the tonnes century, 
Miguel da Silveira’s El Macabeo, first pub- 
lished in Naples in 1632 and much ad- 
mired by contemporaries. Glaser success- 
fully points out the skill with which the 
Portuguese author realized the epic possi- 
bilities of the Second Book of Maccabees, 
the influences of Camées, Tasso and Er- 
cilla on his work, his interesting attempt to 
“weld science to poetry” Che was a 9 


cian), the improbability of his having been 
a Jew, and his love of Portugal, in spite of 
his praise of Philip II and his use of the 
Castilian language. The study appeared in 
the annual Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises 
of Lisbon, xxt (1958). Offprints are avail- 


able. 
G. M. M. 


Poet’s Progress.—Jorge Carrera Andrade, 
a native of Ecuador, is not well known 
enough in this country, perhaps because 
when time is pressing in Latin American 
literature courses there is a tendency to 
omit the study of Ecuador. His book Edades 
poéticas (1922-1956) underscores this sin of 
omission (Quito: Editorial Casa de la Cul- 
tura Ecuatoriana, 1958. 281 pp.). The book 
begins with the author’s analysis of his 
poetry and his poetic development. The 
title Edades poéticas implies the eleven 
divisions of his own life, beginning with 
Niniez-1915 and concluding with El cénti- 
co de la unidad universal which brings him 
up to 1956 when the present work was 
prepared for publication. 

His poetry is notable for its quotable 
metaphors which have point and meaning 
even out of context. In his prose section 
dealing with the years 1915-20 he recalls 
his youthful enthusiasm for Paul Verlaine 
and for certain of the Spanish classics, and 
he remembers his own first attempts at 
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versifying. His prose throughout these 
recollections is that of a poet and every 
phrase has a natural cadence reminiscent of 
the most famous passages in Cervantes. To 
me it seems that some of his prose is even 
more lyrical than his verses. 


He evokes the rich tropical vegetation 
and the picturesque and awe inspiring 
mountain scenery of Ecuador. He gives 
further insight into his formative years 
when he says: “A child reading the French 
Symbolists among the eucalyptus trees of 
these mountain ranges necessarily learns 
sweetness, transparency, the light tough.” 

After his formative years he is imbued 
with the sentiment of human solidarity 
and universal unity and he writes his 
quota of poems on this theme. 

This volume in the simplicity of its 
cover design, the heavy quality of the paper, 
and its large clear type is a beautiful 
product. Its value is enhanced by the poet's 
personal inscription to Donald Walsh. 
Adelphi College RicHarpson 

Quoted without comment.—“The tangi- 
ble results of President Eisenhower's visit 
to Mexico were hard to assess, so much so 
that the reports differed as to whether the 
worm he and President Lépez Mateos 
agreed to fight attacks cotton or cattle. Our 
Mexican specialists consulted encyclo- 
pedias, entomologists and farm experts, but 
merely came to the conclusion that, what- 
ever it was, the bug was an enemy of both 
Mexico and the United States. The princi- 
pal result of the presidential meeting was 
that the propaganda machines of both 
countries were able to make the most of 
the pictures of the two heads of state smil- 
ing at each other. It would seem that sum- 
mit conferences are useful psychologically, 
even if they accomplish little, but perhaps 
we are talking about two different leagues” 
ag American Report, April 1959, 
p. 67]. 


R. G. M. 


Erratum.—On page 439 of Gerald Bren- 
an’s attractive Literature of the Spanish 
People, the title of the volume which Juan 
—— Jiménez published in 1917 appears 
thus: 

Diario de un poeta recién asado. 
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Ought some proofreader to be roasted? 


N. B. A. 


Communism in Latin America.—“The 
Communists, like the poor, are always with 
us, and Latin America is no exception. In 
recent weeks we have seen Russian diplo- 
matic representatives expelled from Mexico 
and Argentina for being involved in strikes 
of violence. Red nationals in both these 
countries were arrested. In Uruguay the 
Government was reported recently to be 
considering a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. In Venezuela, 
after the revolution last year, a sudden 
growth of Communists in the press, radio, 
television, trade unions and education was 
noted with some alarm. In Cuba, exactly 
the same phenomenon is arousing surprise 
and attention. 

“In reality it would be surprising if there 
were no Communist manifestations after 
. such revolutions as were seen in Argentina, 
Venezuela, Colombia and Cuba. Dictators 
in Latin America always pave the way for 
the Reds and the first concern should be 
to hold them responsible. For another 
thing, the Communists are trained and 
ready to move in once a lid blows off. In 
none of these four countries did they con- 
tribute anything to the victory over mili- 
tary tyranny. In all of them they did their 
best to get on the bandwagon in the final 
triumphant period and to claim an exag- 
gerated role—with help from the Moscow 
press and radio. 

“In Argentina the Reds lined up with 
the Peronists and both are now in the op- 
position. The Venezuelans elected one of 
the most powerful and determined enemies 
of communism in the hemisphere as Presi- 
dent—Romulo Betancourt. In Cuba _ the 
Reds who seized leading posts in some 
unions in the first chaotic weeks were 
driven out and union elections are to be 
held. In other fields the Cuban Reds are 
naturally working hard for influence. It is 
much too soon to try to guess how much 
success they will have in the long run, if 
any. 

“Sooner or later communism goes count- 
er to the democratic aspirations of the new 
regimes in Latin America and they then 
react, as we now see them reacting in Ar- 
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gentina” [New York Times, Apr. 19, 1959]. 

Latin America’s population —The popu- 
lation of Latin America is increasing so 
rapidly that by 1975 that vast area will 
have nearly 300,000,000 inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the Pan American Union. This 
total would be almost double that of 1955. 

The population of Latin America by 
1975 is expected to exceed the combined 
totals of the United States and Canada, at 
which time they are expected to boast 
239,300,000. 

Latin America’s “explosive population 
growth” accentuates the problem of im- 
proving the standard of living, the Pan 
American Union emphasizes. 

It points out that if Latin America is to 
keep pace with the rest of the world eco- 
nomically it will have to increase its gross 
product between three and four times in the 
next twenty years. 

Past rates of production and _ prospects 
for future development differ in each of the 
twenty Latin-American republics. How- 
ever, economists have indicated their belief 
that the region could achieve a rate of 
production to meet its population needs 
through large-scale inter-American coopera- 
tion coordinated with national programs to 
exploit Latin America’s resources. 


“Thesaurus.”—In the lead article of Vol. 
xt (1957) of the Boletin del Instituto Caro 
y Cuervo, Oreste Marci takes up the prob- 
lems involved in establishing critical texts 
of the poetry of Luis de Leén. He is con- 
cerned with showing the superior quality 
of the cdédices quevedianos, which he uti- 
lized in his 1950 edition of the poems for 
Sansoni, as against the readings of the 
cédices merinianos, which were largely ac- 
cepted by the Augustinian scholar, Angel 
Vega, in his 1955 edition. The Colombian 
Barba-Jacob is called “el mas grande poeta 
de la muerte en la América espafola” by 
German Posada Mejia in a well-wrought 50 
page eulogy that at times becomes quite 
ecstatic in its approach. Pedro Martir and 
his vision of the New World (in De Orbe 
Novo) are subjects for general comment in 
an article by José Torre Revello. José Joa- 
quin Montes contributes a study of the 
“coffee” vocabulary heard in Manzanares, 
a district known for that product. The use 


ad 
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of Roman and Greek mythology in ten of 
Calderén’s autos is discussed at length by 
the Institute's expert in the Classics, J. 
Paramo Pomareda. 

The Institute continues to make ad- 
mirable progress in the annual task of pub- 
lishing its two lexical enterprises: Cuervo's 
Diccionario de construccion Cbegun in 
1951) and Malaret's listing of fauna and 
flora. In the latter only the Latin index 
remains to be done. 


Pennsylvania State Univ. H. T. SrurcKkEN 


“Angélica y Medoro de Canizares.” —For 
the serious student of Siglo de Oro theater, 
a well-prepared edition of an authentic 
text is always welcome even when, as is 
true in the present instance, the zarzuela is 
based upon an MS other than the princeps 
and further emasculated by the loss of the 
musical score. The editors of the study in 
question are Julius A. Molinaro and War- 
ren T. McCready (Collana di Testi e Studi, 
3. Quaderni iberoamericani. Torino, 1958. 
Paper. $1.50 from McCready, Univ. of 
Toronto 5, Canada). 

Canizares, though not well-known nowa- 
days, was one of the most competent writ- 
ers of zarzuelas, or operettas. The Angélica 
y Medoro theme, originated by Ariosto and 
treated by numerous writers in Spain— 
among these Barahona de Soto, Lope de 
Vega, and Géngora—is less interesting in- 
trinsically than historically, but this little 
text, for its critical apparatus and special 
generic nature, should be on every school’s 
shelf of Siglo de Oro drama. 


Douctas C. SHEPPERD 
Montana State Univ. 


New Brazilian Magazine.—SR., resem- 
bling Esquire somewhat in format, typog- 
raphy and contents, began publication in 
March 1959. It shows considerable literary 
promise with articles and short stories by 
first rate Brazilian and foreign writers, in 
addition to less literary material and beauti- 
ful photographs. Annual subscription: 600 
cruzeiros (Editéra Senhor S. A., Travessa 


do Ouvidor, 22, 4° andar, Rio de Janeiro). 

“Livros de Portugal” Revived.—This val- 
uable bibliographical bulletin began to ap- 
pear again on a monthly basis in January 
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1959. The new, handsome form includes 
more material of literary interest: articles on 
writers, literary prizes, comments on new 
books and items concerning the book trade. 
A relatively full listing of novidades, books 
in press, and a selection from the Boletim 
de Bibliografia Portuguesa arranged accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal System are car- 
ried as formerly. Publishers’ advertisements 
contribute considerably to the value of this 
periodical. Subscription: 30 escudos. (Lar- 
go de Andaluz, 16-1° E., Lisboa). 

Lawrence A. SHARPE 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Denver prepares for National Confer- 
ence.—“A lively interest in the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference of the N.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO has already be- 
gun to stir among citizens of Denver, where 
the Conference will be held next Septem- 
ber. Sparked by a special conference work- 
shop sponsored on May 16 by the Colorado 
Council for UNESCO, community leaders 
of the Denver area are going ahead with 
special programs to promote better under- 
standing of UNESCO and the Conference 
theme “The Culture of the Americas: 
Achievements in Education, Science and 
the Arts.’ 

“The workshop, attended by over eighty 
people representing thirty-five organiza- 
tions, featured a special book exhibit on 
the Americas furnished by the Denver Pub- 
lic Library as well as several displays of 
UNESCO materials on the Americas. The 
morning session was devoted to a penetrat- 
ing look into the background and develop- 
ment of UNESCO by former Commission 
member Dr. John Eklund and Dr. Albert 
Rosenthal, formerly of the UNESCO Re- 
lations Staff of the Department of State. 
Included in the session was an animated 
floor discussion and a showing of the film 
‘The Real Aims of UNESCO,’ a panel 
discussion of UNESCO by three promi- 
nent Commission members. 

“Following lunch, Dr. Ben Cherrington, 
a noted original member of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission, gave a lecture which 
traced from 1938 to present the develop. 
ment of ideas on which UNESCO was 
founded. One highlight of his talk was a 


description of early inter-American cultural 
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activities following the 1938 Conference 
under the leadership of Cordell Hull. A 
closer insight into the Americas was given 
by Dr. Arthur Campa, Head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, who spoke from his own 
personal experience of two years as Cul- 
tural Attache to the American Embassy at 
Lima, Peru. 

“Further time was spent in discussion 
stimulated by these talks and in setting up 
plans for future activities related to the 
conference theme. Mrs. John R. Fiore, 
Chairman of the Colorado Council, report- 
ed on UNESCO Gift Coupon Projects in 
the Americas, resource material available 
for programs, and the contents of a special 
kit of materials on the Americas. A show- 
ing of the film ‘The Story of UNESCO’ 
closed the workshop” [UNESCO News- 
letter, June 15, 1959]. 


R. G. M. 
El Zulia.—Revista de la Univ. del Zulia, 


second issue of 1958, is an homenaje to 
Jess Enrique Lossada, former rector of 
the University, on the tenth anniversary of 
his death. It contains selections from his 
works in numerous fields, and short com- 
ments by Gallegos, Borjas Sanchez and 
others. Issue No. 3 in interesting mainly 
because of its descriptions of the cere- 
monies surrounding the granting of an 
honorary degree to Rémulo Gallegos by this 
Venezuelan University. 


Cuzco.—The Revista Universitaria of the 
Univ. of Cuzco, (Peru), for the second 
semester of 1957, contains an interesting in- 
vestigation of the architecture of the re- 
gion, together with sketches of the Inca 
stonework (Domingo Velasco Astete); and 
“Apuntes para la historia de los monumen- 
tos coloniales del Cuzco.” The latter article, 
by Jestis M. Covarrubias, is a series of short 
informations which, taken as a whole, shed 
light on the varied factors involved in large- 
scale construction during the Colonial 
period. 

The issue for the first semester of 1958 
has the following articles in the humani- 
ties: “Documentos . . . campafia de la in- 
dependencia” (Horacio Villanueva Urtea- 
ga), “Maridtegui y el descentralismo” (Car- 


los Nufiez Anavitarte), “Semblanza de Ra- 
mon Castilla” (Alfredo Yépez Miranda). 


G. T. C. 


Dolores Medio’s third novel.—The third 
work of fiction by this talented Spanish 
novelist, El pez sigue flotando (Madrid: 
Destino, 1959), has just been issued. It 
deals with the picturesque and dramatic 
world of a Madrid casa de Vecindad, and 
is dedicated to our fellow Hispanist, Prof. 
Terrell Tatum of the Univ. of Chattanoo- 
ga, a close friend of the writer. 


R. G. M. 


Cuban view of FLs.—“Students at the 
Lawrenceville (N.J.) School were cau- 
tioned last week not to neglect their study 
of foreign languages. 

“The admonition—delivered in what was 
described as “courageous” English—came 
from a distinguished foreign visitor, who 
admitted that he now regretted that he did 
not pay more attention to his English stud- 
ies when he was a school boy. 

“The visitor: Dr. Fidel Castro, Premier 
of al [New York Times, Apr. 26 
1959]. 


Mexican family life.—Few le in the 
U.S. know much about or 
the nationals of most other “underdevel- 
oped” countries live. But such a knowledge 
is a prerequisite to a successful program of 
mutual aid, and an effective aid program 
is a vital factor in the future of our country 
and a peaceful world. So Oscar Lewis’ in- 
teresting book entitled Five Families (New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 352 pp. 
Cloth. Ill. $5.50), and described cuales 
on its jacket as “the anthropology of pover- 
ty. A revealing portrait of lives, customs, 
and emotions in Mexico,” can make sig- 
nificant contribution to our understanding 
of a problem of worldwide importance. The 
author, a professor at the Univ. of Illinois, 
has studied in and published on Mexico 
since 1943, and has developed a talent for 
what Oliver La Farge, in his Introduction 
to Five Families, appropriately calls eth- 
nological reportage. In this book the reader 
spends a day in the life of each one of the 
five selected families, an invisible but, 
thanks to Dr. Lewis, an almost omniscient 
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witness of every event that takes place. 
Thus a many faceted picture emerges of 
the changing culture of Mexico as exempli- 
fied in a small village farm family, a slum 
tenement in Mexico City, a new working 
class housing project, and an upper class 
family living in the Lomas de Chapultepec. 

The picture Dr. Lewis communicates is 
depressing even though admittedly a partial 
one. Life for the great majority of the 
_— we meet in these pages is far from 

appy or satisfying. But the most important 
lesson for us, perhaps, is aptly put by Oliver 
La Farge: “All of the families in this book 
consist of people whose culture is what we 
usually call ‘in transition,’ meaning that it 
is going to hell in a handbasket before the 
onslaught of the Age of Technology. Here 
is the greatest export of the Euro-North 
American family of nations—a new material 
culture that shatters the nonmaterial cul- 
tures of the peoples it reaches, and that to- 
day is reaching them all. All over the world, 
people are hating the light-skinned, ma- 
chine-age nations, and busily aping them. 
One of the first returns they get is a cul- 
tural desolation.” 


R. G. M. 


Leo Spitzer.—Outstanding among living 
literary scholars and Professor Emeritus at 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Leo Spitzer needs no 
introduction to anyone familiar with twen- 
tieth century literature. In recognition of 
his many contributions to and long service 
in the world of letters, two of his Hopkins 
colleagues, Professors Anne Granville 
Hatcher and Karl Ludwig Selig, have ed- 
ited a beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound volume entitled Studia Philologica 
et Litteraria in Honorem L. Spitzer (Bern: 
A. Francke, 1958. 430 pp. Cloth. 75 fr.). 
Comprising 27 studies, a preface by Henri 
Peyvre, and a Tabula Gratulatoria of almost 
300 names, the volume contains seven lite- 
rary and philological offerings of special 
interest to Hispanists. These are Daémaso 
Alonso, “Fray Luis en la ‘Dedicatoria’ de 
sus poesias (desdoblamietito y ocultacién 
de personalidad),” Marcel Bataillon, “La 
Célestine primitive.” Joaquin Casalduero, 
“El desenlace de Fl Burlador de Sevilla,” 
Juan Corominas, “De gramitica histérica 
catalana; a propdsit de dos llibres,” Ramén 


Menéndez Pidal, “Mitologia en el Poema 
del Cid,” and Max Leopold Wagner, “Die 
pejorativen Maskulina auf -ana und die 
iibrigen -ana-Bildungen im Portugiesischen.” 
giesischen.” 


R. G. M. 


El Salvador.—In accord with its desire to 
promote the nation’s cultural growth and 
increase the knowledge of some of her 
noted writers, the Salvadoran Ministerio de 
Culutra has an active publications pro- 
gram. In addition to those books mentioned 
in the March and May issues of Hispania, 
the following are recent publications of 
interest: 

1. Jorge Larde y Larin, Guia histdrica de 
El Salvador (1958. 184 pp. Paper). A 
brief summary of political history and a 
describtion of each municipio. 

2. Arturo Ambrogi, Paginas escogidas 
(1958. 166 pp. Paper). Selections from 
four of the best known books of the author 
(1875-1936), a Modernist cronista and 
cuentista. 

3. Gaspar Sylvestre, Vademecum (1959. 
182 pp. Paper). Selections from the work 
of a humorist (1870-1913) whose real name 
was Luis Lagos y Lagos. 

4,5. Cristébal Humberto Ibarra, Fran- 
cisco Gavidia y Rubén Dario. Semilla y 
Floracién del Modernismo (1958. 154 pp. 
Paper), and Rafael Antonio Tercero, Mas- 
ferrer. Un ala contra el huracdn (1958. 88 
pp. Paper). Literary studies which won 
first and second prizes in the essay category 
in the 1957 Certamen Nacional de Cultura. 


R. G. Me 


Juan Manuel’s Crénica abreviada.—This 
medieval chronicle (written between 1320 
and 1324) has recently been edited, with 
an introduction, notes and index verborum 
by Raymond L. and Mildred B. Grismer, 
from the unique MS (No. 1356) in the 


Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. Mimeo-* 


printed, 8% by 11, xiv + 262 pp. $4.50 
postpaid from Prof. R. L. Grismer, 1401 
East River Rd., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


R. G. M. 


A great polemic of the Conquest.—Lewis 


Hanke, editor of the HAHR and a leading 


authority on Batrolomé de las Casas, is the“ 
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author of an engrossing book entitled El 
prejuicio racial en el Nuevo Mundo. Aris- 
toteles y los Indios de Hispanoamérica 
(Santiago de Chile: Edit. Universitaria, 
1958. 156 pp. Ill. Paper). Early in the 
Conquest, c.1510, the long debate over the 
status of the Indians began. Many of the 
most learned jurists of the time, basing 
themselves on Aristotelian doctrines, held 
that the New World natives were inferior 
in every way to the Europeans and there- 
fore destined by nature to be slaves to the 
latter. On the other hand, numerous ecclesi- 
astics vigorously opposed this notion, invok- 
ing the Christian doctrine of equality and 
their own experience in the Indies. The 
debate continued for seveal decades, affect 
ing Spanish colonial policy and reaching a 
climax in 1547-50 in the conflict between 
the aged Las Casas and the jurist Juan 
Ginés de Sepulveda. In August of the latter 
year the two men confronted each other 
before Charles V and his “Junta de los 
Catorce.” The polemic continued into 1551 
but no official decision was ever forthcom- 
ing. Prof. Hanke traces the threads which 
led up the Valladolid meeting and then 
goes on to consider later aspects of the issue, 
which was so important in the development 
of the Black Legend. There are two ap 
pendices and copious notes. Altogether, the 
study is an important contribution to our 
understanding of one of the central prob- 
lems of the Conquest. 


R. G. M. 


“Boletin de Filologia” (Chile).—Volume 
1x of this well-known review corresponding 
to 1956-57 appeared in 1958. Consisting of 
360 pages, it contains ten articles written in 
English, Spanish, and German, mostly on 
linguistic subjects. Two articles deal with 
structural linguistics (Bowen, Silva-Fuen- 
zalida); two articles (Carrasco, Koller) fol- 
low the Worter und Sachen technique and 
present fishing terminology and rice-grow- 
ing terms from Valparaiso and Nuble re- 
spectively; three articles treat literary topics: 
Juan Ruiz and certain fabliaux (Césped); 
syntax of the poetry of Gabriela Mistral 
(Rios); and Spanish language and litera- 
ture in the Dutch Antilles (Terlingen); 
one article discusses a problem in syntax, 
interrogative expressions with si (Contre- 
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ras); one, the derivation of adjectives based 
on proper names (Oroz); and the last arti- 
cle, a brief history of the publication of 
Spanish dictionaries in Germany (Schliff). 
This last article, which is to be continued, 
begins with the eighteenth century and 
gives many revealing details on the nature 
and, value of Spanish-German dictionaries. 

Eleven publications are reviewed in this 
volume. These reviews vary from the long 
and detailed criticism by Leo of a German 
publication by Kurt Wais that dealt with 
Gabriela Mistral and Romulo Gallegos to 
short and succinct evaluations of slightly 
over a page in length that treat publications 
in the field of language and literature. A 
list of subscribers, books received, and other 
items of interest to the publishers make up 
the few remaining pages. 

The most significant articles in this issue 
are the two contributions by Bowen and 
Silva-Fuenzalida. Bowen’s article establishes 
the patterns of the behavior of vowel se- 
quences in Spanish and Silva-Fuenzalida, 
inspired by Smith and Trager’s Outline of 
English Structure (Norman, Oklahoma, 
1951), analyzes pitch and junctural mor- 
phemes in Spanish. The latter article is of 
great value to those interested in Spanish 
linguistics because the author, trained in 
the United States, creates Spanish termi- 
nology to fit linguistic concepts created in 
our country. 

The Boletin de Filologia is a worthy re- 
view since it offers a scholarly outlet for 
Chilean investigators and welcomes solid 
contributions by foreign scholars. It will, 
thus, provide the leaven of inspiration that 
will keep the study of linguistics alive and 


fresh in Chile. 


Univ. of Michigan Lawrence B. 


Four Centuries of Spanish Drama. Micro- 
card Edition.—Falls City Microcards an- 
nounces the publication on microcards of 
a comprehensive collection of Spanish 
drama of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries. Approxi- 
mately 600 separate plays will be put on 
microcards each year for the next several 
years and possibly continuing thereafter if 
there is a sufficient demand from subscrib- 
ers to continue with the project after all 
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works of major significance have been 
microcarded. 

The titles to be published will be care- 
fully selected by a_bibliographer from 
American library collections available to 
Falls City Microcards; and, when necessary 
to round out certain authors or periods, 
several Spanish collections will also be 
used. A bibliography will not be published 
in advance of the project due to the ex- 
tremely large number of titles; but careful 
preliminary planning has provided for fully 
adequate coverage of the Spanish dramatic 
literature from 1500 to 1900. The first 
year's group will consist mainly of Spanish 
drama from the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

In view of the simplicity of cataloging 
drama, catalog cards will not be supplied. 
As in all microcards, the headings will be 
fully legible to the naked eye. The entries 
will be checked against standard bibliogra- 
phies and reference works, and the descrip- 
tions will be in standard cataloging form. 
Most libraries will find it quite satisfactory 
to turn the microcards over to a typist with 
instructions to copy the headings for author 
and shelf-list cards and, if desired, a title 
card. All information needed for simple 
cataloging will be in the heading. Sub- 
scriptions are $500. Address Falls City 
512 Emery Rd., Louisville 6, 

y. 


“Sobre la situacién de Espana.”—This is 
the name of a book by Antonio Marquez 
which is accurately subtitled “Informe y 
testimonio” (Mexico: Libro Mex, 1958. 176 
pp. Paper). The author, a young Spaniard 
studying at Columbia Univ., in 1955 de- 
cided to return to Spain. He spent two 
years there working at various jobs, associ- 
ating with many people, learning directly 
about the life of the pueblo, pondering its 
problems, and sharing its hopes for the 
future. The book is his testimony, and in its 
10 chapters the reader finds an intelligent 
and sensitive discussion of most of today’s 
important Spanish issues and an acute 
awareness of the country’s ambiente. Chap- 
ter 10, “Borrador para un manifiesto,” con- 
tains 23 steps he believes should be taken 
toward the creation of a new and better 
Spain. A number of these proposals may 
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be unacceptable in their present form to 
some of Marquez’ readers, but no reader 
should doubt the author’s spirited idealism 
nor his faith in the vigor and moral capa 
bilities of his countrymen. 


R. G. M. 


Books in Peru.—For a brief but very in- 
formative note on the upturn in publishing 
in Peru, see Estuardo Nunez’ “Peru turns 
to publishing” in Américas for April 1959. 


R. G. M. 


Giner de los Rios.—The Revista His- 
panica Moderna for Enero-Abril 1959 de- 
votes most of its double number to “Don 
Francisco Giner de los Rios y la Institucién 
Libre de Ensenanza” by Antonio Jiménez- 
Landi (pp. 1-52); a Bibliografia on Giner 
de los Rios by Olga Blondet Tudisco (pp. 
53-56), and an anthology of Giner’s writ- 
ing (pp. 128-141). 

R. G. M. 


Luis Amador Sdanchez.—This scholar, 
Professor of Spanish and Spanish American 
language and literature at the University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, is the author of two 
recent publications in this field issued by 
the Brazilian institution. They are Del 
“Cid” al “Quijote” (1957. 163 pp. Paper) 
and Cuatro Estudios. Hostos, Marti, Rodo, 
Blanco Fombona (1958. 110 pp. Paper). 


R. G. M. 


Spanish Music in New York City.—Of 
late the Pro Musica Antiqua Society of 
New York has been giving concerts of 
Spanish and Portuguese Renaissance music. 
Before enthusiastic audiences this small 
group of dedicated musicians performs in- 
strumental and vocal compositions by Cris- 
tdbal de Morales, Diego Ortiz, Alonso Mu- 
darra, Antonio de Cabezén, Mateo Flecha, 
and others. Their beautiful rendition of 
delightful villancicos from the Cancionero 
de Upsala are remembered long after the 
concerts. 


Princeton, New Jersey Pierre 


Latin American literature.—Histories in 
English of the literature of many areas and 
nations have become available in inexpen- 
sive paper back editions in the last decade 
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or so, and now a paperback history of Latin 
American literature has been issued. It is 
Prof. Arturo Torres Rioseco’s well known 
Epic of Latin American Literature, first 
published in 1942. The text is the same as 
that of the initial edition, and the book 
was published in Berkeley by the Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1958. 277 pp. $1.50. 

R. G. M. 


“El Nuevo Amanecer de Espana.—Y 
puesto que hablamos de cuestiones univer- 
sitarias, vamos a lo que ha sido, probable- 
mente, el acontecimiento mas importante 
de este mes de febrero tan poco propicio al 
franquismo. A primeros de febrero, aproxi- 
madamente, se recibieron en Madrid 
numerosas invitaciones firmadas por un 
comité de intelectuales franceses 
Sarrailh, Sartre, Mauriac y otros) anun- 
ciando la commemoracién del XX aniver- 
sario de la muerte de Antonio Machado, 
que consistiria en una ceremonia ante la 
tumba del autor de Campos de Castilla en 
el cementerio de Collioure y en un acto en 
la Sorbona. El revuelo causado por este 
mensaje fué indescriptible. Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal se apresuré a adherirse, 
mientras que otros intelectuales prepararon 
una manifestacién andloga en Espafia. Asi 
surgié e] llamamiento de 75 personalidades 
intelectuales ‘a los hombres de buena vol- 
untad,’ encabezado por D. Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal, D. Gregorio Marafén, Profesor 
Tierno Galvan, D. Teéfilo Hernando, cuyo 
inequivoco contenido no reproduzco pues 
supongo obra en poder de Ibérica y de sus 
lectores. Se trataba, pues, de ir a Collioure 
o de sumarse a un acto en Segovia, en la 
casa—hoy convertida en museo—en que vi- 
vid Don Antonio. Lo primero era muy difi- 
cil. Lo han hecho, sin embargo, varios 
estudiantes y pintores, dos poetas y una 
autoridad artistica, que suponemos infor- 
maran a todos cuando regresen. E] poeta 
Gabriel Celaya y el novelista Lépez Pache- 
co no pudieron ir a Francia porque se les 
negaron los visados de salida (o el pasa- 
porte). Se dice que de Barcelona fueron 
unos cuarenta escritores, poetas, profesores, 
etc. En cuanto a Madrid, enseguida que el 
Hamamiento se difundié se comenzaron a 
alquilar autocares y a sacar billetes en la 
RENFE para ir a Segovia. El gobierno 
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tomé miedo y, con el miedo dos medidas: 
una, la de prohibir toda manifestacién calle- 
jera en Segovia, desplazar fuerzas de poli- 
cia armada y una buena parte de la Brigada 
Social, con su jefe en persona, el Sr. Re- 
guengo. Otra, la de organizar deprisa y 
corriendo un ‘homenaje nacional’ a Macha- 
do en Soria, con Mufioz Alonso de ‘vedette,’ 
dos poetas de tercera fila (Alcantara y 
Morales) y un ‘erudito soriano,’ D. Helio- 
doro Carpintero, muy conocido en su casa. 
El SEU hizo una fey por Facultades y 
Colegios Mayores y se le pagé el viaje a 
Soria a todo estudiante dispuesto a ir. 

“A despecho del gobierno, el acto de 
Segovia ha sido un verdadero homenaje 
nacional. Por Ja calle de Vallejo desfilaron 
cerca de mil personas para penetrar en la 
casa-museo, aunque, como estaba previsto, 
no hubo manifestacién. Los profesores Lain 
Entralgo y Aranguren, asi como Dionisio 
Ridruejo, leyeron dentro de la casa poesias 
de Machado y exaltaron su vida y obra de 
hombre libre. 

“El patio de la casa-museo rebosaba de 
gente y, pese a la vigilancia policiaca, los 
alrededores estaban igualmente concurridos. 
Por la tarde el regreso a Madrid se realizé 
con el espiritu de haber obtenido una vic- 
toria. Y estos dias no se habla de otra cosa 
en los medios universitarios: Daémaso y 
Aleixandre, Celaya y Sastre, Hierro y Fer- 
nandez Santos, los hijos de Ortega y Una- 
muno, Caro Baroja (el sobrino de don 
Pio), Josita Herman y Berlanga, Montero 
Diaz ... el ‘todo Madrid’ intelectual, 
rodeado de los mas decididos muchachos de 
las Facultades, rindiendo su homenaje de 
‘hombres libres’ a Machado”  [Ibérica, 
March, 1959]. 


Jean Giono.—The well-known French 
novelist has been engaged to work on the 
scenario of the forthcoming film version 
of Platero y yo. As a prelude to his task M. 
Giono plans to spend some time in Moguer 
in order to familiarize himself with the 
locale. 


Vanderbilt Univ. 


Latin American tour.—“An effort to pro- 
mote closer relationships with National 
Commissions of other American States is 
currently being undertaken by the ULS. 


H. Roserts 
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National Commission for UNESCO. To 
further this aim, a special tour of Latin 
America will be made, starting this month, 
by U.S. Commission members Dr. John R. 
Richards, Chairman of the Commission 
and Chancellor of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education; Dr. Alan K. 
Manchester, Dean of Trinity College of 
Duke University; and Mr. Frank L. Fern- 
bach, Economist, Department of Research, 
AFL-CIO. 

“Their three-week itinerary includes 
visits to some thirteen Latin American 
countries where they will meet with other 
National Commissions to gain more infor- 
mation about their organization, program 
and plans. They will also explain the or- 
ganization and work of the U.S. National 
Commission. To assist them in this en- 
deavor, the UNESCO Relations Staff has 
prepared a special brochure on the Com- 
mission, printed in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. In addition, the U.S. Com- 
mission members will discuss the Seventh 
National Conference on the Americas to be 
held this fall in Denver, and invite their 
Latin American counterparts to attend.” 


[UNESCO Newsletter, June 15, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 


“Journal of Inter-American Studies.”— 
The second issue of this new quarterly 
journal (whose first number was noted in 
the May 1959 Hispania, p. 255) is con- 
siderably larger than the first, and continues 
to maintain its high quality. Of the nine 
articles in this April issue five are on Latin 
American economic topics, and ably present 
a number of divergent views within this 
important field. The remaining studies in- 
clude papers in art, history and_ politics. 
Subscription, $2 per year from Box 3625, 
Univ. Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


R. G. M. 


Catalan studies.—Catalonia has long 
maintained a powerful tradition of cultural 
autonomy within Spain despite the general- 
ly negative attitude of the Madrid govern- 
ment. Under the present regime censorship 
and other restrictions on authors have 
been especially severe. The Catalan P.E.N. 
Centre prepared and submitted to the 
P.E.N.’s International Executive Commit- 
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tee for its London meeting in April 1959 
reports on Censorship in Spain and on 
Persecution of Catalan Language and Lit- 
erature. In a similar vein and with special 
reference to higher education the Catalan 
Society of International Studies in January 
1959 issued a 21-page report called “Notes 
on the University Problem in the Spanish 
State.” Both these documents make interest- 
ing and revealing reading for anyone desir- 
ous of learning about the conditions under 
which writers and other intellectuals must 
work in Spain today. 

R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—George I. Blanksten, 
“Political Groups in Latin America,” 
American Political Science Review, March 
1959, a general study of political forces in 
the Latin American nations and a plea for 
an improved approach to the study in the 
U.S. of political groups in Iberoamerica; 
“Report on Argentina,” The Atlantic, May 
1959; George O. Schanzer, “Russia and the 
United States in the Eyes of a Nineteenth 
Century Spanish Novelist,” Thought Pat- 
terns (St. John’s Univ.), Vol. 6, 1959, 
Valera’s opinions and comments; Abelardo 
Bonilla, Historia de la literatura costarri- 
cense (San José, C. R.: Edit. Universitaria, 
1957. 448 pp. Paper), an excellent, com- 
prehensive history of the subject by a uni- 
versity professor; José Mora Guarnido, 
Federico Garcia Lorca y su mundo (Buenos 
Aires: Losada, 1958. 238 pp. Paper. 60 
pesos), a collection of essays by an intimate 
friend and fellow student of the poet; 
Manuel Garcia Blanco, De la corresponden- 
dencia de Miguel de Unamuno, New York: 
Hispanic Institute, 1957. 66 pp. Paper. 
$1.20, a collection of letters from Antonio 
Machado to Unamuno and others between 
Unamuno and Warner Fite, a philosophy 
professor at Princeton Univ., edited with 
notes and commentary; Pan American 
Union, The Financing of Economic De- 
velopment in Latin America, Development 
of Regional Markets in Latin America, 
Basic Inter-American Economic Problems, 
Technical Cooperation for Economic De- 
velopment in the Western Hemisphere Call 
1958). four valuable background pamph- 
lets: Katharine Del Valle, The Ladv of 
Elche and other stories of Spain (New 
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York: Vantage Press, 1959. 120 pp. Il. 
Cloth. $2.95), a retelling in English of 
stories of many ages and from many sources 
in the Hispanic world; Peggy True, You 
Can Live Cheaply in the Canaries (Ibid., 
1959. 170 pp. Ill. Cloth. $3), chock-full of 
useful information for the prospective visi- 
tor; Gilberto Freyre, New Work in the 
Tropics (New York: Knopf, 1959. 286 pp. 
Ill. Cloth, $5), on the culture of modern 
Brazil; Luis Alberto Sanchez, “Viejos-nue- 
vos Estados en Hispanoamérica,” Cuader- 
nos, Supl. No. 34, Enero-Febrero 1959, an 
analysis of twelve characteristics of long 
standing which the author feels have been 
an obstacle to the “transformacién institu- 
cional democratica” in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries; Enrique Bagué and Orio! 
Matorell, eds., Libro del idioma (Barce- 
lona: Seix Barral, 1959, 238 pp. Paper), 
an anthology of Castilian prose beginning 
with selections from Cela and Aleixandre 
and ending with selections from the Cid; 
Negro sobre blanco, No. 8, an extraordi- 
nary 110 pp. issue of Losada’s “Boletin 
literario bibliografico” commemorating this 
noted Buenos Aires’ publishing house’s 
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20th anniversary; Francisco Romero, “Fild- 
sofos latinoamericanos del siglo xx,” and 
Ebel Botero Escobar, “Torres Rioseco, poeta 
y critico,” both in La Nueva Democracia 
for Apr. 1959; Ramon Columba, Qué es la 
caricatura and Augusto Raul Cortazar, 
Qué es el folklore, two excellent concise 
monographs, Nos. 40 and 41 in the valua- 
ble “Coleccién Esquemas” (Buenos Aires: 
Edit. Columba, 1959. 80 pp. 64 pp. Paper); 
Harlan Cleveland, “The Pretty Americans,” 
Harper's, Mar. 1919, how American wives 
behave overseas, and how they often make 
or break their husband's careers and our 
foreign policy as well; Daniel Cosio Ville- 
gas, “Speeding Up Industrialization of Less 
Developed Countries,” United Nations Re- 
view, June 1959, a report on the work ac- 
complished at the recent Mexico City 
meeting of the UN Economic and Social 
Council by the Council's president; Daniel 
James, “Time tramples on,” The Progres- 
sive, June 1959, a report on Latin Ameri- 
ca’s dislike of Time magazine's special edi- 
tion published for readers south of our 
border. 

R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian Tempieton* 


México y sus contornos. Color. Spanish. 
Distributor: International Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Evaluation 
Committee: Mrs. Dorothy S. Walker, 
Marguerite Carnal, Marge Florio, Char- 
lotte Schwartz, all of Lyons Township 
High School and Junior College, La 
Grange, Ill. This film reaches out, in beauti- 
ful color, to include Cuernavaca, Taxco 
and Acapulco in addition to the places in 
and around the capital most often men- 
tioned in tourist guides and in beginning 
Spanish texts, such as the Zécalo, Chapul- 
tepec Park, Xochimilco and the pyramids, 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


with especially good coverage of the Na- 
tional University and the markets. The 
commentary, which includes some historical 
background, makes use of a vocabulary well 
suited to intermediate students. For exam- 
ple, there are some good shots of bullfight- 
ing, but the viewer can readily understand 
what is being said in connection with these 
scenes without a knowledge of the highly 
specialized vocabulary of the bullfight. The 
printed script is available. The photogra- 
phy, color, choice of subject matter and the 
dialogue combine to make this film an 
excellent audio-visual experience for stu- 
dents of Spanish. 

West Indies, Ho! 26 min. Color. Eng- 
lish. Free. Distributor: Delta Airlines, At- 
lanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. Evaluation Com- 
mittee: William Dismukes, Mrs. Grace 


News 


Morrison, Shasta Bryant, all of University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. A plane trip 
through the West Indies by American tour- 
ists who visit luxury hotels and places of 
amusement but see little of the real life and 
work of the people. Not recommended for 
showing to students of Spanish. 

Caribbean Souvenirs. Same as above. 
Much better than West Indies, Ho! but 
still of little value as a Spanish teaching aid. 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haite, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Puerto Rico. Good shots of Sans Souci 
and the Citadel in Haiti. 

Tina, Girl of Mexico. 16 min. Color. 
Fnelish. Distributor: Frith Films, 1816 N. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
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Highland, Hollywood 28, Calif. Evaluation 


committee: Louis R. Fiscus, Beverly Mader, 
both of Queen Anne High School, Seattle, 
Wash. For its contribution to the cultural 
knowledge of the students, this film pre- 
sents a good picture of the Mexican people 
of the small towns and villages and their 
way of living, though, since it is in Eng- 
lish, it lacks language value for Spanish 
classes. It is quite good in picking up the 
flavor of customs and the spirit of life as 
people cook, wash, shop and play. The 
script is very good much of the time but 
becomes a little too syrupy in places. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


Newly elected officers of the HUDSON VAL- 
LEY chapter are Pres., Charles D. Watland, 
Union College; Vice-Pres., Gerard L. Cook, Lin- 
ton H.S., Schenectady, N.Y.; Sec.-Tr., Shirley 
Serviss, Latham, N.Y. 


The ILLINOIS (DOWNSTATE) chapter 
met April 25, 1959, in the Faculty Women’s 
Lounge of Illinois State Normal Univ. Normal, 
Illinois. The president, Dr. Fred P. Ellison, pre- 
sided. Present were nineteen chapter members and 
twenty-one guests, including several students. A 
report from the nominating committee was read 
by Dr. Joseph Flores of the Univ. of Illinois. 
Nominations: President, Allie Ward Billingsley, 
Normal Univ., vice-pres., Dan Romani, Wood 
River H.S.; corres.-sec., Miss Edna Meadors, 
Greenville College; Recording-sec.-treas., Ernest 
Howard, Alton H.S. There being no nomina- 
tions from the floor, the candidates were elected 
by acclamation. Dr. Ellison introduced Dr. Mar- 
tha O’Nan of Millikin Univ., who gave an ad- 
dress on “Garcia Lorca and Unsouled New York.” 
A panel discussion on “The Teaching of Hispanic 
Culture in Elementary, High School and College” 
was opened by Dr. H. Logan Cobb with a report 
on the findings of the Allerton House Report and 
the recommendations of the committee. Miss 
Dorothy Sprague of Peoria spoke on the problem 
of teaching cultural background to high school 
students. Father Neil Kaveny of Quincy College 
warned us not to lose sight of the main objective, 
which is training in the language. Miss Donna 
Strachan, Assistant at the Univ. of Illinois, spoke 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


on the cultural insight given elementary school 
children in the classes taught by Dr. Flores and 
herself. 


The INDIANA chapter held its spring meet- 
ing on Saturday, April 11, 1959, in the Student 
Union Building on the campus of Valparaiso 
Univ., Valparaiso, Indiana, immediately following 
the luncheon meeting of the Indiana Foreign 
Language Teachers Association, at which the 
speaker was the Hon. John Brademas, Member 
of Congress. The theme of the program was 
“Some suggestions for audio-visual aids to teach- 
ers having limited facilities and laboratory equip- 
ment.” Mr. Wilcox of Purdue Univ., demon- 
strated the use of the flannel board and used 
Los Tres Osos to show the possibilities of this 
device. Mrs. Helen Greenleaf, President, present- 
ed records with related visual aids, records of 
native music of Spain and Mexico, and other 
items in the field of realia. She also discussed the 
use of tape recorders and recordings for student 
use beyond the classroom and laboratory. Some 
fifty of the chapter's ninety-seven members were 
present. 


The KANSAS chapter welcomed some 300 
teachers, students and friends to the thirty-fifth 
annual observance of Cervantes Day, held this 
year on Saturday, April 25. Early arrivals again 
were guests at a morning coffee hour, sponsored 
jointly by the KANSAS chapter and by the De- 
partment of Romance Languages of the Univ. of 
Kansas. Following a greeting from Dr. J. Neale 
Carman, Chairman of the Department, the mor- 
ning program got under way in Fraser Theatre 
on the KU campus, and featured a talk on 
“Quijote Transplanted” by Miss Marietta Dan- 
iels, Assoc. Librarian in the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union. The speaker 
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was introduced by Robert Vosper, Director of 
Libraries at KU. Miss Daniels, a KU graduate 
of the class of 1933, has traveled widely in Latin 
America, assisting with the establishment of new 
libraries and courses in library science and with 
the enlarging and modernizing of existing li- 
braries. The business meeting of the KANSAS 
chapter followed Miss Daniels’ address. A new 
president and Vice-president were chosen for the 
coming year—President, Dr. Eugene Savaiano of 
the Univ. of Wichita; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Jeannette 
Robbins of Park Hill School, Parkville, Mo. 
(The KANSAS chapter includes members from 
western Mo.) A capacity crowd attended the 
Cervantes Day luncheon in the Student Union, 
at which Dr. Carman was toastmaster. Miss Mary 
Warren, a senior in the KU School of Fine 
Arts, provided the musical entertainment for the 
luncheon guests with piano pieces by Lecuona 
and Falla. The afternoon programa de variedades, 
with Professor Domingo Ricart as Master of 
Ceremonies, brought together performers from 
all levels of instruction. Students of Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, discussed the need 
for a new space language for the Sputnik age; 
Park Hill High School presented a Mexican 
dance and a Spanish version of Bluebeard; five 
girls from Washburn Rural H.S., Topeka, drama- 
tized a legend of early colonial California; Kansas 
City (Kansas) Junior College presented the Mexi- 
can dance Los viejitos; students from the Univ. 
of Wichita acted their own specially translated 
version of the Pyramus and Thisbe episode from 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream; a 


class from Lawrence Junior H.S. entertained 
with an original Spanish dance and a demonstra- 


tion of how to prepare a lesson; Leavenworth 
Junior H.S. contributed a piano solo and an 
amusing episode from the life of a Spanish 
teacher; two students from Kansas State Univ. 
presented a recitation of poesia afrocubana and 
a harmonica solo respectively; and KU brought 
the program to an exciting close with a spirited 
baile flamenco, followed by a performance of the 
sainete by Carlos Fern4ndez Shaw, La venta de 
Don Quijote. 

Special guest performers were Srta. Frances 
Gonzalez and her father, Major Gilberto Gon- 
zalez, of Puerto Rico. Srta. Gonzalez did a strik- 
ing jarabe tapatio, while Major Gonzalez, director 
of the Spanish edition of the Military Review 
at the U.S. Army’s Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, brought down the 
house with his rousing singing of popular Span- 
ish songs. 


On Friday, April 24 the KENTUCKY chap- 
ter held a luncheon at Donovan Hall Cafeteria 
on the Univ. of Kentucky campus at the occasion 
when the Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 
was convening. Since there were numerous guests, 
Dr. Alberta Server, who presided, invited them to 
introduce themselves and to tell something about 
the chapter work of AATSP in their own re- 
spective states. At this time, too, Dr. Charlotte 
Ludlum, Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, announced the results of the ballot elections. 


Mrs. Ruth de Gamboa of Berea College was 
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elected State President for 1959-1960 and Sister 
Teresa Clare of Nazareth College in Louisville 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. The luncheon 
meeting adjourned promptly so that everyone 
would be free to attend the various afternoon ses- 
sions of the Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 
ference. 


The LLANO ESTACADO chapter held its 
spring meeting at Wayland Baptist College in 
Plainview, Texas, on May 2. Miss Eugenia 
Palma from Vifia del Mar, Chile, who has been 
an exchange teacher at Levelland HLS. this year, 
projected slides of places of interest in her native 
country. A report from Mrs. S. E. Ayres, chair- 
man of the National Contests, which were held 
in conjunction with the Pan American Fiesta this 
year, showed that fifty students participated and 
that both students and teachers felt them to be 
very worthwhile. Officers for the coming year 
were elected: President, Mrs. S. E. Ayres; Vice- 
pres., Mrs. Stewart M. Scott; Exec.-sec., Mrs. R. 
P. Swofford; Corr.-sec., Miss Dora Russell. The 
after dinner speaker was Dr. Julio Rivera, a 
native of Colombia, who at present is an assistant 
professor of Sociology at Texas Technological 
College. His subject was the improvement of 
inter-American relations. 


LONE STAR chapter met at 9:30 A.M. Sat- 
urday, March 14, 1959, in the library of Texas 
Wesleyan College, Fort Worth. Miss Juanita 
Cowan, president, was hostess at a coffee in the 
faculty lounge prior to the regular session. Eight- 
een members and guests attended. New ideas in 
teaching was the program theme. Mrs. Virginia 
Rootes Juergens told of devices she uses in junior 
high school. Miss Louise Bomar explained the 
value of a verb book which she has published. 
Dr. Hugh Brandenburg of the Univ. of Texas 
discussed the teaching of beginning language 
courses at the University. Each, he said, is pre- 
sented in a triple approach—the regular, the su- 
perior, and the accelerated. John C. Robertson, 
Fort Worth elementary school principal, told of 
the problems presented by foreign language pro- 
grams in the elementary school. Dr. George D. 
Crow of the T.C.U. faculty showed colored slides 
made on a recent automobile trip through Spain. 
A nominating committee composed of Miss Marv 
B. Rood, Miss Mabel Turman, and Dr. A. W. 
Woolsey presented as their choice of officers for 
the coming year Dr. Tohn Hammond of T.C.U., 
president, and Miss Elizabeth Keesee of T.W.U., 
vice-president. These were elected by acclama- 
tion. An invitation to meet at T.W.U. in 1960 
was accepted. 


The LONG ISLAND chapter elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1959-1961; Pres., Morton Spil- 
linger; Vice-pres., Tohn Fontana; Sec., Alden 
Sonander; Treas., Ralph Ghetti; Corresp.-sec., 
Susan C. Lister. Starting next year, chapter off- 
cers will serve a two-year term in office. 


The MISSOURI chapter sponsored its first 
student participation day on May 8 in Columbia. 
Mo. Over two hundred and thirty students and 
teachers attended. In the morning two Spanish 
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films were shown, followed by a skit presented by 
the Spanish I class of Festus H.S. under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Sarah Manley. After the lunch- 
eon, students toured the language laboratory of 
the Univ. of Missouri. Then the sixth grade 
students from the Univ. Laboratory School, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Leonor Larew, gave a 
short program illustrating their activities in ele- 
mentary school Spanish. At the close of the meet- 
ing, Mrs. sagen Robbins, contest chairman, 
presented the awards to the Missouri winners in 
the National AATSP Spanish Contests. 


The NEW ENGLAND chapter has had an ex- 
tremely active and profitable year in its program 
of further promoting the development of Spanish 
in the New England area. Under the presidency 
of Srta. Maria Stavrinos of Roslindale H.S., 
Mass., and with close cooperation of Miss Mil- 
dred C. Thelen of Lynn English H.S., past 
President of the NE AATSP and currently 
AATSP coordinator for Spanish in Mass., mem- 
bership in the New England chapter has in- 
om to some 190 members. The fall meeting 
of the New England chapter featured an out- 
standing talk by Professor Solomon sg of Bos- 
ton Univ., on the subject “Hombre Y Ambiente 
de Centro América—A Través de Algunos de Sus 
Novelistas.” Dr. Lipp has been visiting professor 
in Guatemala and in Costa Rica and is well 
known as a champion of Spanish in the New 
England area. The NE AATSP has worked in 
close cooperation with the Pan American Society 
of New England and three of the four meetings 
have been ‘held at the Pan American Society 
Headquarters at 75 Newbury Street in Boston. 
The winter meeting, under the leadership of Dr. 
Carlo Vacca of Wellesley Senior H.S., featured a 
Panel Discussion of “Spanish in the Elementary 
Schools of New England.” This panel was ex- 
tremely well attended by various educators on 
the elementary level as well as Spanish teachers 
of the area. Co-panelists were Miss Elizabeth 
Byrne, Supervisor in Elementary Education, 
Mass. Dept. of Educ.; Miss Mary P. Thompson, 
Dir. of Curriculum & Instruction in the Glaston- 
bury Public Schools, Conn.; and Miss Loretta 
McHugh, Elem. Consultant in the Quincy 
School System, Mass. Spanish runs a poor second 
to French in the FLES program in New England, 
and plans are underway in the NEW ENG- 
LAND chapter for a guidance conference and a 
FLES training program for the summer of 1960 
to develop and encourage Spanish more fully in 
the elementary schools of the area. The spring 
meeting featured an address by Professor Juan 
Marichal of Harvard Univ. on “Imagen His- 
panica de William Prescott.” The NE AATSP 
in cooperation with the Pan American Society o 
New England, has a special annual Spoken 
Spanish Contest, held this year on May 2 at 
Harvard Univ. under the chairmanship of Miss 
Mable Pratt of North Quincy H.S. and Srta. 
Joan Evans de Alonso of Emerson and Regis 
College. The theme this year is William Pres- 
cott and the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, the 
topic having been chosen because of the centen- 


nial of Prescott’s death and because of his il- 
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lustrious past as a son of New England. Various 
awards and prizes are offered the students on the 
secondary and college level. 

A Valentine tea was held on February 14th to 
raise funds for the Spoken Spanish Contest under 
the direction of Prof. Manuel de Mora of Pine 
Manor Junior College. Bradford Junior College 
has presented a full scholarship to the senior girl 
on the secondary level in the Spoken Spanisn 
Contest for the Bradford Summer Seminar in 
Mexico held annually at San Miguel Allende. 
The Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey has 
awarded three 50% tuition scholarships on the 
college level. 

To further the interest in Spanish in the New 
England area, a board of past presidents has been 
instituted which is know as the Consejo de 
Ancianos and working in cooperation with the 
Officers and Board of Directors. Officers for the 
1958-59 season were President Maria M. Sta- 
vrinos, Roslindale H.S.; Vice-pres., James H. 
Couch, Phillips Academy, Andover; Sec., Rich- 
ard P. Merrill, Bradford Junior College; and 
Treas., Mrs. Vesta V. V. Coon, Perkins Institute. 


El capitulo de OREGON se reine el tercer 
sabado de cada mes durante el afio escolar. Por lo 
general las reuniones se verifican en Portland, 
pero a veces se han celebrado las reuniones en 
Corvallis, en Eugene, o en Salem. Las descrip- 
ciones siguientes de las sesiones del afio actual se 
presentan para dar una idea del indole de las 
actividades del grupo. Octubre—Charla pronun- 
ciada por la Srta. Manuelita Nujiez, estudiante 
panamefa que esta estudiando durante este afio 
escolar en Ja Universidad de Willamette (Salem). 
Noviembre—Reunién con la OEA. (seccién de 
lenguas ) en la Universidad de Portland. Después 
de un almuerzo, hubo una demostracién del nue- 
vo laboratorio del departamento de lenguas ex- 
tranjeras. Diciembre—Fiesta de Navidad en honor 
de los estudiantes becados de México y de otros 
paises latinoamericanos. Enero—Charla y_pro- 
grama de diapositivas sacadas por el Sr. Randall 
Crawford en su ultimo viaje a Centroamérica. 
Febrero—Presentacién y discusién de dos nuevas 
peliculas docentes: “EL cumpleafios de Pepita” y 
“Vamos al Peri—Lima”. Marzo—Reunién con la 
OEA. Abril—Almuerzo en Corvallis (OSC). 

Una de las actividades de mds importancia 
para la sociedad es el fomento del programa de 
intercambio estudiantil. Un comité, bajo la di- 
reccién del Sr. Walter Lusetti, escoge a los 
alumnos de espafiol que han de ir de nuestras 
escuelas a México, y también hace todo el 
trabajo necesario para recibir a los becados pro- 
cedentes de México que vienen a pasar una tem- 
porada entre nosotros. La Junta Directiva sique: 
Clarence A. Kraft, presidente, Williamette U.; 
Harold Snyder, vice-pres., Sunset H.S.; Miss 
Clara Settem, secretaria, Lincoln H.S.; Miss 
Helen Evans, tesorera, Parkrose H.S. 


Newly elected officers of the SOUTHEAST- 
ERN FLORIDA chapter are Pres., Mrs. Grace 
Morison, Miami; Vice-pres., Richard Gray, Ponce 
de Leon Jr. H.S., Coral Gables; Rec.-sec., Mrs. 


Claire D. Orkin, Coral Gables; Treas., Joan 
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Reitsma, Coral Gables Sr. H.S., Coral Gables. 

The new officers of the TEXAS chapter for 
1959-60 are as follows: Pres., Mrs. Woodrow 
Sledge; Vice-pres., Prof. Theodore Andersson; 
Sec.treas., Mrs. Glen Mellenbruch; Corr-Sec., 
Miss Melba Schumann. 


The spring session of the VIRGINIA chapter 
met at the Univ. of Virginia in Charlottesville 
on May 2, 1959. Miss Rosemary Herman of 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, pre- 
sided in the absence of Prof. Robert MacDonald 
of the Univ. of Richmond, who is in Spain for 
graduate study at the present time. During the 
morning session Prof. Frank Snow of Roanoke 
College, delegate to the national convention in 
New York in December of 1958, reported to the 
organization on the Chapter Breakfast held at 
that time. Prof. John A. Moore of William and 
Mary College in Williamsburg was commended 
by the organization for his services in the prepara- 
tion of the recently published index to Hispania. 
Miss Helen P. Warriner of Newport News H.S., 
Newport News, was elected to the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer to fill out the unexpired term of 
Miss Louise Robertson of Richmond, who is re- 
tiring from teaching at the end of the current 
session. The group met jointly with the AATF 
after the business mecting to consider matters of 
mutual interest. Dr. John Rust of Sweet Briar 
College reported on the results of a successful 
language tournament, and Prof. Moffatt reviewed 
the activities and findings of the committee for 
promotion of the teaching of languages in the 
elementary and secondary schools and examina- 
tion of the language requirements and certifica 
tion of language teachers. After this meeting, the 
hosts conducted a tour of the new language lab- 
oratories of the Univ. of Virginia. The day’s 
activities were concluded by a luncheon, at 
which time we were most fortunate to be ad- 
dressed by don Salvador de Madariaga. With the 
unusual privilege of having such a distinguished 
guest address the group, the meeting was ad- 
journed with plans already in progress for the 
next spring session to be held at Longwood Col- 
lege in Farmville. 


Officers of the WASHINGTON, D.C. chapter 


are: Pres. Mrs. Dolores A. MacDonald, Calvin 
Coolidge H.S., Washington, D.C.; Vice-pres., 
Henry Besso; Corres.-sec., Marion E. Carter, 


Western H.S.; Treas., Carmen Andujar, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


The WESTERN NEW YORK chapter held 
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a meeting on Saturday, Feb. 7 at Mount St. 
Joseph Teachers College in Buffalo. Among the 
approximately fifty people present were some 
distinguished members such as Dr. Lincoln Can- 
held, of the Univ. of Rochester, and Mr. Di- 
Bartolo, a member of the Buffalo Board of Edu- 
cation, who has been selected as head of the 
foreign language department of the Buffalo 
school system. The program included excerpts 
from a television show, “Christmas Far and 
Near,” presented on WGR-TV on December 14. 
Pupils of the Demonstration School at Mt. St. 
Joseph Teachers College presented such scenes 
as Christmas in Mexico, France, Italy, Germany 
and the United States. An address and illustrated 
lecture on Guatemala by Rev. Rudolph Kneuer, 
M. M., were also part of the program. 


The WISCONSIN chapter held its fall meet- 
ing on November 6 at the Univ. of Wisconsin 
Extension in Milwaukee, in connection with the 
State Teachers Convention. Officers for the year 
were elected: Harold Madden, Waukesha H.S., 
pres.; John F. Hartman, Beloit Col., vice-pres.; 
Sister Marie Joseph, O.P., St. Catherine's H.S., 
Racine, sec.; Ona Donahue, West H.S., Green 
Bay, treas.; Mrs. Harold Bauer, Campbellsport 
H.S., National Contest Chairman. Winners of 
the regional Pronunciation Contests competed be- 
fore the teachers for the state championships. 
First year winners were from Whitefish Bay H.S. 
(Mrs. Morell, teacher) and St. Catherine's H.S., 
Racine (Sister Marie Joseph, O.P., teacher). 
Second vear winners were from Brookfield H.S. 
(Miss Gentile, teacher) and Waukesha HS. 
(Mr. Madden, teacher). Advanced students from 
Riverside H.S. (Miss Dunaway, teacher) and 
Whitefish Bay H.S. (Miss Radke, teacher) won 
top places. 

Srta. Antonia de Ballagas, Cuban exchange 
teacher, spoke on “La Habana y su Origen.” 
The spring meeting was held at Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, on Apri! 11. The business 
meeting discussed the questions of the national 
medal and sponsorship of the Univ. of Wisconsin 
Spanish Play in Milwaukee. The group adjourned 
to the newly installed Language Laboratory for a 
demonstration by Miss Leonore Andrade, member 
of the Spanish department at the college. After 
a luncheon, Mr. Ray Maloney, head of the Lan- 
guage Laboratory at the Univ. of Wisconsin, con- 
ducted a question and answer period. In the eve- 
ning the Spanish department of the Univ. of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of Mr. Robert 
Sanchez, presented “Los Intereses Creados” by 
Jacinto Benavente. 
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Paisaje y literatura de Espana: Antologia de 
los escritores del 98. Estudio preliminar 
y fotografias en color de Marina Romero. 
Prologo de Julian Marias. Madrid: Edi- 
torial Tecnos, 1958. 430 pp. $16.80. 
The genesis of this attractive book is ex- 
plained in the prologue by Julian Marias. 
The lady who compiled the text and took 
the sixty color photographs which adorn its 
pages is a professor of Spanish in this coun- 
try. After much teaching and commenting 
upon the literary texts of this “medio siglo 
de oro,” she has responded to the nostalgia 
they awakened in her, “Y ha vuelto a Es- 
pana con las prosas y los versos en su me- 
moria, una camara fotografica en la mano. 
E] resultado es este libro. . .” (p. 7). 
Everyone knows what the Generation of 
‘98 did for the Spanish landscape. They 
used it to express their love for Spain and 
demonstrate their genius with words. No 
student of the period can ignore this aspect 
of their writings, just as no visitor to Spain 
can ignore the pedregal, the celaje, the 
resol of what is a magnificent physical 
landscape. We think synonymously of Una- 
muno and Salamanca, Machado and Soria, 
Valle Inclan and Galicia, Juan Ramén and 
Moguer, Maragall and Catalufia, Baroja 
and Madrid, and Azorin and the Levant. 
Miss Romero has given us realistic illustra- 
tions to accompany familiar texts. There is 
the Franciscan convent in Yecla where 
Azorin studied, Machado’s patio sevillano, 
his beloved Duero, and Soria. After a diff- 
cult journey, Miss Romero captured for us 
the forgotten Cistercian monastery near 
Zamora which Unamuno feelingly de- 
scribed in Andanzas y visiones espanolas. 
One of her standards was to photograph 
the lesser known parts of Spain as they ap- 
peared in the selections. While every tourist 
has gone to Toledo, for example, very few 
go to Yecla, the home of Azorin’s pequeno 
fildsofo. There is no point in saying any- 
thing about the handsomeness of such a 
format or the beauty of the photographs 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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themselves, although one or two appear to 
be slightly out of tocus. This is a book to 
handle with love. 

Yet I am afraid there is a reservation | 
must make. The idea is not completely suc- 
cessful because communion cannot take 
place between two disparate forms of ex- 
pression, the camera which records lJand- 
scape and the human mind which makes 
out of landscape what Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins called “inscape.” A photograph is not 
worth a thousand artistic words. Marias 
foresees this objection in his prologue and 
meets it halfway with a kind of existen- 
tialist defense of photography: “. . . sus 
instrumentos son, en este orden: imagina- 
cién, ojos, pies y una camara” (p. 9). The 
truth is that Miss Romero is no Stieglitz, 
and a colored Kodachrome slide does not 
equal the artistry of words arranged in- 
tuitively—not mechanically—for expression 
of meaning. 

I realize that Miss Romero meant the 
photographs only as a complement to the 
text. Sometimes the opposite occurs. There 
is nothing in any of these photographs that 
can compare with the music in two lines 
of Machado: “jSoria fria, Soria pura / cabe- 
za de Extremadura!” And the actual streets 
of Moguer can never approach the en- 
chantment of the pages of Platero y yo. 
That this should be so is natural. Art is 
still a matter for human beings and not 
machines. 
Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 
Livermore, Harotp V., A History of 

Spain. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cuda- 

hy, 1959. 748 pp. $5.50. 

To compress the long and checkered 
career of Spain in a well coordinated, read- 
able form between the covers of a single, 
manageable volume is an undertaking that 
has defied the talents of numerous gifted 
scholars, and both the general public and 
the beginning student have long lacked a 
truly satisfactory introduction to the life 
story of the Spanish people. Now it would 
seem that the most adequate attempt to 
date is the one under review, written by 
an English Hispanist, at present a professor 
in the Department of Romance Languages 
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at the Univ. of British Columbia. So bold 
a task demands courage as well as knowl- 
edge, particularly in a foreigner, and pos- 
sibly the author's earlier achievement in 
writing A History of Portugal enabled him 
to summon the requisite valor. This previ- 
ous experience serves him well in chroni- 
cling the complicated history of the larger 
part of the Peninsula during a period of 
perhaps 40,000 years. The record of so 
many millennia in a region of such geo- 
graphical diversity which has witnessed the 
clashing of such varied peoples, religions, 
and cultures is inevitably beset by clutter- 
ing details, as Prof. Livermore’s predeces- 
sors have found, and even he has not es- 
caped these shoals which have partially 
wrecked previous ventures. The account of 
the internecine struggles of the Romans, 
Visigoths, Moslems, and of the “Five 
Christian Kingdoms” still makes stern de- 
mands on the reader’s powers of concentra- 
tion, but if he rides out the confusing fac- 
tual rapids of the early and medieval peri- 
ods to the time of Isabella and Ferdinand, 
he is well rewarded by a smoother voyage 
through the recent centuries of modern 
history. Whatever inaccuracies this account 
may have they are too slight to stem the 
reader's mounting interest and, on reaching 
the concluding pages where the present 
regime is described with considerable ob- 
jectivity, though the author's liberal sym- 

athies are discernible, he will congratu- 
lis himself on a successfully conducted 
tour of Spain’s colorful past. Reserving in- 
terpretation for a separate work, as Profes- 
sor Livermore reports in an Afterword, he 
has largely limited himself to presenting an 
encyclopedic array of facts but, in doing so, 
he has managed skilfully to produce a 
readable narrative. If he is concerned al- 
most exclusively with the dynastic, mili- 
tary, and political aspects of Spanish his- 
tory and neglects almost entirely the liter- 
ary, artistic, and creative manifestations of 
the national character, this incompleteness, 
though regrettable, is understandable in a 
survey of this scope. Footnotes are rare and 
bibliographical references are entirely ab- 
sent, a lack which interested students will 
feel. But withal Professor Livermore has 
given the general reader a flowing account 
of Spain’s long historical experience and, at 
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the same time, he satisfies a long felt hun- 
ger for a suitable college text on the sub- 
ject. These are achievements of which he 
can be justly proud and the public truly 
grateful. 


Univ. of Michigan Invinc A. Leonarp 


Carvona, Ropotro, Novelistas espanoles 
de hoy. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co. 1959. 271 pp. $3. 

Subtitled Cuatro novelas cortas de la 
Espana contemporanea, this book contains 
four novelettes by four distinguished con- 
temporary Spanish novelists: El piano by 
Carmen Laforet, Timoteo, el incomprendi- 
do by Camilo José Cela, La vocacién by 
Juan Antonio Zunzunegui, and El turco de 
los nardos by Ramon Gomez de la Serna. 
These short novels are preceded by a crys- 
tal-clear scholarly presentation of the “His- 
torical Development of the Short Narrative 
in Spanish Literature,” and a penetrating 
discussion of the four novelists and their 
works. The exposition is as inequivocally 
explicit as it is logically accurate. The 
editor's definition of the cuento, novela cor- 
ta and novela is particularly worthy of con- 
sideration. The Tabla cronoldégica from 
1843 to 1956 will be most useful for teach- 
ers and students alike. The vocabulary- 
dictionary is unusually informative and 
quite complete. The exercises are varied 
and imaginative. In brief, the work of the 
editor is above reproach. 

As for the material which gives content 
to the text, no better choice could have 
been made possibly with the exception of 
the last story, El turco de los nardos. It is 
hardly so contemporary in style and spirit as 
the other three. Nonetheless, all four stories 
are intrinsically valuable. 

El piano is a delightful story of people 
at their best as they overcome material 
vicissitudes of life. ese characters, so 
unlike the ones of Nada, transcend their 
environment and succeed in superimposing 
their personalities on the hum-drum exis- 
tence around them. The work presents a 
side of Laforet little known in this country 
where her first novel, Nada, a symphony 
of “nothingness” was so well received. In 
El piano there is no vacuum. Man’s fate is 
his hope. 

Timoteo, el incomprendido, is a comic- 
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tragic presentation of a would-be artist. 
However frustrating life becomes, there is 
an underlined humorous vision of life. 
Here is Cela without crimes and passion. 
Here is Cela with an irony that is full of 
sympathy for his fellow human beings. 

La vocacion is a charming tale about a 
father’s vicarious fulfillment of his ambi- 
tion to be a painter. Through his son, the 
father realizes his dream. The climax, quite 
unexpected, brings the father and son to an 
experience of compenetration, a full under- 
standing of each other. 

El turco de los nardos deals with the 
personal problems of immigrants in Argen- 
tine. Here in their ghettos their lives are 
complicated by ambition, jealousy, and 
snobbery. A father must suffer for his son’s 
aspiration to win a certain girl. There is 
no escape from the outside world. 

Perhaps it would be revealing enough 
of the reviewer's feeling to state that al- 
ready he has ordered the book for his 
classes. The book is strikingly attractive, 
and the cover acknowledges in print the 
high esteem in which the editor is held. 
The physical make-up of the book adds 


dignity to the material. 


Univ. of Cincinnati Ropert KirsNer 


Scuapve, Georce D., Trece relatos hispani- 
cos. New York: The Odyssey Press, 
1959. x + 181 pp. $2.50. 

Here is another in the ever-widening 
list of short story collections. The thirteen 
stories are by acknowledged masters, Latin 
American and Spanish, including Reyes, 
Miré, and Pardo Bazan, and they offer a 
rich feast of the short narrative. Many of 
the topics are, as noted in the commen- 
taries, naturalistic and the editor is to be 
congratulated for assuming that our stu- 
dents are adult enough to read sombre and 
sometimes unpleasant material. The biog- 
raphies of the authors are succinct and 
well written, the notes are adequate and 
the exercises varied and useful. 

The only drawback, if drawback there is, 
lies in the difficulty of the language. Cer- 
tainly second-year college classes ought to 
be well enough schooled to deal with this 
book, but I fear that in practice many stu- 
dents in order to read will be so over- 
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working their dictionaries that their efforts 
will end in translation. 

This said, it is to be hoped that many 
departments which used to read _ short 
stories as a matter of course will take up the 
practice again. For variety of style no genre 
can compare with the short story, and cer- 
tainly we must not neglect the task of 
teaching our students versatility in the com- 
prehension of language and the apprecia- 
tion of style. 


Univ. of Cincinnati L. 


SHOEMAKER, Witi1AM H., Cuentos de la 
joven generacion. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1959. xvii + 164 pp. $3. 
Although good Spanish short-story texts 

are not lacking on the second-year college 

level, Prof. Shoemaker’s book is a highly 
justifiable contribution to the field. This 
fine anthology offers sixteen post-Civil War 

Spanish stories printed as they were pub- 

lished in the original. None of these stories 

appeared before 1950 and each is the choice 

of its own author. The editor provides a 

valuable introduction to the state of the 

Spanish short story in recent years and, in 

addition, each selection is preceded by a 

semblanza Cin Spanish) of its author. The 

stories follow a pattern of increasing lin- 
guistic difficulty. 

The third and probably the fourth semes- 
ter of college Spanish appears to be the 
appropriate level for this collection. In at- 
tempting to determine in which course this 
book may be used to best advantage, it 
must be borne in mind that the editor has 
not included in the vocabulary 447 words 
from Keniston’s list—122 from the category 
of “essential words” and 325 from the 
group of highest “order of merit.” He has 
also omitted adverbs ending in -mente, ad- 
jectives in -isimo, diminutives without spe- 
cial meanings, participial adjectives regu- 
larly derived from tt which are includ- 
ed, and non-deceptive cognates. This re- 
viewer would have welcomed some edi- 
torial assistance for the student in a num- 
ber of passages that are of more than usual 
difficulty. A random sampling reveals that 
the editor assumes the student has already 
mastered a number of idiomatic expres- 
sions—e.g., ya no, dieron las ocho, poco a 
poco, sea lo que fuere, junto a, echar de 
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ver, lo mismo da, etc.—and, consequently, 
they are excluded from the vocabulary. 

In the main, the stories are interesting 
and should constitute rewarding reading 
experiences for college students. Teachers 
will also uncloubtedly be delighted to have 
fresh, mature material which allows ample 
opportunity for class discussion. Each story 
is accompanied by a cuestionario and sug- 
gestions for temas. The format of this text 
is good and the typographical errors are 
kept to a minimum. 

Donato W. BLEzNick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Reprretp, Marion El gusto es 
mio. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1958. ix + 142 pp. $2.40. 

This book is designed for the introduc- 
tion of Spanish to the upper elementary 
grades or the lower grades of junior high 
school. It contains thirty-five lessons which 
relate incidents in the life of the familia 
Dinwiddie. The stories are written with a 
light touch. The black and white illustra- 
tions by Diane Redfield Massie serve as 
chapter headings and are very good. 

he format for each lesson is similar: 

1. A story which continues the adventures of the 
members of the Dinwiddie family. New words 
are printed in bold letters but not increased in 
type size. On the right hand margin there is 
an English transcription of the new words, 
line by line. This part takes up one third the 
width of the page. ; 

. Immediately after the story there is a poe, 
type verse which highlights the main ideas of 
the lesson. This is an innovation which de- 
serves consideration in vocabulary building. All 
these jingles are also translated into English. 

. The “Para Estudiar” section highlights the 
important words to be learned by persenting 
them in sentences or phrases. Here we have an 


excellent example of meaningful pattern se- 
uences. 

e last section, the “Practica,” always has 
three questions which serve to enhance oral 
practice, test comprehension, and review ma- 
terial from previous lessons. 


A Spanish-English vocabulary of fifteen 
pages and an English-Spanish vocabulary 
of eleven pages pot 39 the book. 

There are several excellent features in 
this text. First, the variety of exercises in 
the “Practica” should be commended. The 
author has succeeded in making the drill 
part of the book very interesting and very 
functional. The vocabulary building and 
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reading comprehension exercises are well 
done. Second, the jingle verses help the 
student remember the principal ideas of 
each of the thirty-five stories. Third, the 
clever stick pictures and line figures on 
pages 16, 22, 54, and 61 catch the spirit of 
the age group which the author is trying 
to reach. There should have been more of 
them. Fourth, each page is numbered twice: 
once in numerals, and again with the Span- 
ish equivalent of the number in written 
form. So often the student never “sees” the 
Spanish words for the numbers after 31. 

Essentially, the greatest weakness of the 
book lies in the fact that it is trying to serve 
two purposes at one and the same time. 
The author feels that she has designed a 
text that will be useful in the upper ele- 
mentary classes which have deiel had a 
Spanish FLES background. She 2 feels 
that she has written a book which can 
serve as an “introduction” to Spanish for 
pupils of the “upper elementary grades and 
the lower grades of the junior high school.” 

On the one hand the author presupposes 
age teaching in Spanish and therefore 
eels that she can use a rather advanced 
vocabulary and idiom pattern. On the 
other hand, she uses English translations 
for the stories, the jingle verses, and in 
many of the exercises. The use of English 
translations is contrary to the FLES philoso- 
phy, but it is understandable in a book 
which is attempting to introduce Spanish 
in the traditional manner to pupils who 
have not had the advantage of the longer 
FLES program. 

A few other minor points of objection 
can be raised. The author worries too 
much over the polite and familiar com- 
mands (pp. 12, 24). The articles (el, la, 
los, las) should have been added to the 
nouns on such exercises as those on pages 
13 and 35. 

Despite these objections, El gusto es mio 
is a good book and deserves consideration 
as a source of excellent “live” reading ma- 
terial for the early junior high school years 
of a Spanish FLES program. 

Joseph LoBuE 
Central H.S., Trenton, N.]. 


Learn Spanish in Record Time. Columbia 


Language Series. Montclair, N.J.: The 
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Institute for Language Study, 1958. 2-12” 
33 rpm or 7-45 rpm records. D2L 248. 

Susana Reponpo, Spanish in Record Time. 
Montclair, N.J.: The Institute for Lan- 
guage Study, 1958. 128 p. $9.98. 

This course consisting of records and 
manual is one of a series for the teaching 
of Spanish, French, German and Italian. 
The publishers are aware that contempo- 
rary FL students expect to learn to speak, 
understand, read and write when they buy 
or enroll in a language course. They are 
also aware that language teachers consider 
all these objectives attainable, given time 
and effort. The claims made for this com- 
mercial venture in teaching Spanish are 
so optimistic that they invite evaluation 
in terms of those very claims. Here are 
the publishers’ assertions: that the plan 
embodies an entirely new concept, that 
language samples are at first reduced to 
basic sentence patterns, short and easily 
learned combinations of words. Using these 
basic forms as a foundation, the student 
may begin at once to construct his own 
sentences, replacing one word in the sen- 
tence with another. It teaches grammar as 


the language is spoken, intermixing all 
tenses so that the student may begin to 
converse naturally from the start. This 
plan enables the student to engage in con- 
versations immediately and to acquire an 
excellent vocabularly in six weeks, study- 
ing at a rate of fifteen minutes per day. 


The vocabulary is taken from statistical 
studies made foe the Institute by native 
scholars and comprises words most fre- 
quently used in speaking or writing. The 
recorded lessons are presented by native 
instructors in an informal manner. Having 
introduced himself, the professor guides 
the student through each lesson, referring 
frequently to corresponding printed mate- 
rial in the accompanying textbook. The 
student thus integrates reading, speaking 
and listening and is able to recognize both 
aural and visual aspects of his new lan- 
guage. Another distinctive feature of the 
Record Time language series is the inclu- 
sion of a phonetic review at the completion 
of the course. This review offers the student 
the opportunity to polish his pronunciation 
of his new language. 

So much for claims. A publisher or an 
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author has no right—solely because he 
knows that certain methods of teaching 
languages offer certain benefits—to claim 
for his course the better features of all 
current methods. If a method seeks to avoid 
grammatical analysis by substitution of 
items in frames to spot-class 
correlation, the teaching materials must 

based upon an analysis which is complete; 
furthermore, model sentences must show 
completely the correlations between gram- 
matical categories and spots in syntactical 
frames. To use the Record Time set effec- 
tively, a student would need a prior course 
in analytical grammar or would require 
the presence of an instructor experienced 
in such analysis. Simple references in 
English to sections of paradigms and con- 
jugations in a grammar which in addition 
to being incomplete is simply incorrect do 
not in any way complement the spoken 
patterns. Most tenses are conspicuous by 
their almost complete absence. A monoling- 
ual person who hopes to understand spoken 
Spanish must sooner or later hear that 
language spoken normally. Here he does 
not. The erst lesson of any course is the 
appropriate time for establishing the prac- 
tice of pronouncing expressions of short 
duration. Linking is not respected in the 
model sentences; none of the utterances 
follow the breath-group patterns of Spanish. 
Learning to mouth a model phrase usually 
is no problem for a student; anticipation 
and comprehension of the answer he may 
receive is; it will not be overcome in this 
plan of study. The “ordinary” vocabulary 
contains some words which will sound 
strange to many a Hispanic ear. Does the 
omission of guayabera from the glossary 
justify its inclusion in a text based on 
statistical frequency? It is probably not 
too much to ask that the operating direc- 
tions be given in elementary Spanish after 
the first few lessons and that whatever 
English used be spoken with one of the 
several accents usually considered native. 
Spanish can only naively be described as 
a “phonetic” language. The student is asked 
to ignore Spanish orthography; yet this 
“conversational” approach pata s to a 
great extent upon the graph rather than 
sound for both its objectives and for its 
scope. The comparatively simple correla- 
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tion between Spanish phonemics and 
Spanish orthography is left until last for 
interpretation and discussion; meanwhile 
the student flounders with such monstro- 
sities as “day-payn-dee-ayn tay.” One mom- 
ent the course alleges emphasis of a “direct, 
oral” approach, but when conversational 
goals seem difficult of attainment by that 
method alone, the remedy is recourse to 
the venerable dependence upon graph 
rather than upon sound. This course satis- 
fies neither the requisites of a conversation 
course nor those of a reading course. It 
justifies none of its publishers’ optimism. 

Other than material compactness and 
resultant low price, which are attainments 
of the recording industry rather than the 
language vendor, this packet offers the 
customer no advantage not already avail- 
able since the appearance of the first lan- 
guage courses on discs. Publishers may 
soon realize that only dissatisfaction can 
be the ultimate result of the recording and 
sale of preexistent teaching materials which 
are themselves inadequate for self-instruc- 
tion. 


Univ. of Arizona Dwicut O. CHamMBers 


Guerra Manuet H., Saludos Amigos. San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner, 1958. 12 in. 
LP Record. 

This record, and the accompanying guide 
promised by the publishers are designed 
to correlate with Prof. Guerra’s recent 
FLES conversational Spanish series _tele- 
cast over San Francisco's KQED, and the 
Harr Wagner FLES texts in their Children 
of the Americas Spanish Series. A growing 
number of LP records, tapes and other 
audio-visual equipment has lately been put 
on the market, and a great variation in 
quality has been discernible in these items. 
There is no doubt, however, that Saludos 
Amigos merits a high place among discs 
of its type. 

The record follows the conventional 
pattern as to subject matter; side one has 
nine bands: greetings, numbers, the fam- 
ily, the house, the parts of the body, cloth- 
ing, the school, telling time, the map of 
California; side two contains cowboy Span- 
ish, the zoo, Mexican and Spanish foods, 
proper names, the juego de la pinata, and 
various songs: “Fray Felipe,” “Las mafiani- 
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tas,” and several Christmas carols. After 
each phrase or other unit there are pauses 
for repetition by the student(s). The topics 
chosen should interest the children, es- 
pecially those studying in California, and 
there are some questions to be answered 
orally in every band. Certain audio props 
are used to good effect in the band on 
telling time and in one of the songs. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the record is the fine quality of Prof. 
Guerra’s voice and his excellent diction. 
His accent is recognizably Mexican, but 
the Spanish is clear, and pronunciation 
and linkage are good. Students who imi- 
tate him successfully will be learning a 
superior brand of Spanish. 

On the whole, defects are minor. Of 
the two girls who assist Prof. Guerra in 
speaking, one is doing an excellent job 
of learning the spoken language while the 
other has clear traces of English influence 
in her Spanish. Perhaps the teacher could 
point these difference out to the students 
and caution them to use the former as 
their model. Other points noted were the 
pronunciation by Prof. Guerra of céndor 
as condér, Raymond as Reimundo instead 
of Raimundo, and Leonore as Lionor in- 
stead of Leonor. And one may question the 
use of gaucho as a synonym for a type of 
South American cowboy, especially since 
the genuine gaucho died out in the 1880's. 
Rancho and hacienda are mentioned, but 
not so estancia. 

No record is perfect, however, and 
Saludos Amigos can become a valuable aid 
in teaching Spanish at the elementary 
level, especially if the excellent procedural 
outline printed on the jacket is followed. 
This outline incorporates the steps in 
FLES teaching which have come to be 
accepted generally as the most effective. 


Univ. of Connecticut Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 


José Lopez Rusio, La otra orilla, ed. 
Anthony M. Pasquariello and John V. 
Falconieri. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1958. ix+-137 pp. $1.95. 
As the Preface to this textbook indicates, 

La otra orilla is “a swiftly paced and ex- 

tremely amusing play.” The introduction 

offers comment by the editors on this par- 
ticular play and on the life and works of 
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Lépez Rubio. On the whole their observa- 
tions are interesting, judicious and probably 
in agreement with the majority of those 
who know the author's works. The writers 
also indicate that this edition of La otra 
orilla is based on the version which appear- 
ed in Teatro espanol, 1954-5, published 
by Aguilar of Madrid. It has been faithful- 
ly produced, and the notes and questions 
placed at the end of the text facilitate 
understanding and enjoyment. The choice 
of the play is a good one, for the matter 
it treats will appeal to the young person 
who will be vitally interested in the amor- 
ous aspects of the work and who will at 
the same time feel that he is sufficiently 
mature to enjoy the humorous, ironic and, 
at times, even cynical presentations of the 
human weaknesses portrayed. The ending 


is also sufhciently intriguing to arouse 


favorable reaction. 

On the other hand, it is possible that 
some minor improvements or additional 
enjoyment might be obtained with a more 
careful or extended rendering of certain 
expressions. On p. 27 a note explaining 
the reference to Calderén might be more 
helpful than the suggestion incorporated in 
the questions which apply to that section. 
Likewise on p. 37 might there not be a 
double meaning in Leonardo's speech “Si 
no se siente dejar la Vida”? The editors 
translate “One does not regret leaving 
Life,” but could there not be also a sug- 
gestion that “one does not even sense the 
departure from Life,” since things seem to 
be continuing much as before? It might 
also amuse the student to see that the 
“:Quién le da a Vd. vela en este entierro>?” 
plus the play on the word funeral Cp. 42) 
comes close to the English expression “Tt 
is your funeral, not mine,” and thus gain 
flavor by a closer rendition of the exchange 
of repartee. The misspelling of ruborosa 
(rendered ruburosa) and avisado (render- 
ed advisado) are obviously accidental. Such 
minor faults are relatively unimportant in 
a work that makes available an interesting 
modern play in edited form, a rather rare 
occurrence. 


Montana State Univ. THora SorENSON 


Fiores, ANcEL, Historia y antologia del 
cuento y la novela en Hispanoamérica. 
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New York: Las Américas, 1959. 696 pp. 

Cloth. $8. 

Probably the most difficult aspect of 
teaching a course in the novel and short 
story in Spanish America is the problem 
of the availability of texts. Many short 
stories and novels are out of print or can- 
not be purchased in reasonably priced edi- 
tions, and few college libraries have 
enough copies of the texts required to 
supply every member of even small classes. 
Nor do such libraries ordinarily have an 
abundance of histories of these genres in 
their Spanish collections. Prof. Flores, 
within the inherent limitations imposed 
by an anthology and the size of the volume, 
has gone a long way in helping us solve 
the problem of the availability of texts. His 
book, in this reviewer's opinion, is parti- 
cularly suitable for advanced undergrad- 
uate classes in Spanish American fiction, 
especially when supplemented by the read- 
ing of additional stories and novels by 
either the entire class or individual stu- 
dents. Graduate students and instructors, 
too, will also find it of considerable value. 

The book represents the work of 61 
writers of fiction, includes selections from 
15 novels, and reprints 47 short stories. It 
begins with a substantial trozo from Lizar- 
di’s Periquillo sarniento and the last selec- 
tions are from such recent authors as 
Marta Brunet, Juan José Arreola and Juan 
Rulfo. The text is divided into three main 
sections, on the basis of the Spanish 
American literary generations proposed by 
José Antonio Portuondo his La historia y 
las generaciones (Santiago de Cuba, 1958): 
I, “De Lizardi a las generaciones de 1823- 
1844 y 1845-1899”; II, “La generacién 
1880-1909”; IIT, “Las generaciones de 1910- 
1939 y 1940—.” Each section is preceded 
by a concise historical sketch of the period 
and generations under considerations, and 
these sketches, taken together (they total 
13 pages) constitute a good introduction 
to the development of fiction in Spanish 
America, its themes and currents, and its 
chief exponents. There is also a bio-biblio- 
graphical study of each author whose work 
is included, and these up-to-date critical 
bibliographies, some of which are quite 
extensive, are a notable addition to the 
volume. 
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Altogether, Angel Flores has produced 
a work of merit which is useful in a variety 
of ways and fills a longstanding gap among 
the texts available for the teaching of 
Spanish American literature. 


Univ. of Connecticut Ropert G. Mean, Jr. 


Scuitiinc, Teatro profano en 
la Nueva Espana (Fines del siglo XVI a 
mediados del XVIII). Mexico: Centro de 
Estudios Literarios, Imprenta Univer- 
sitaria, 1958. 290 pp. 

Hildburg Schilling presents a detailed 
study of the development of the theatre 
in Mexico from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the seventeenth. 
It was only after conditions in the country 
were settled enough to permit the develop- 
ment of cultural activities that the theatre 
appeared. 

To the conquistadores and missionaries 
themselves we owe information concerning 
the indigenous theatre which existed prior 
to the coming of the Spaniards. The mis- 
sionaries were the first to use dramatic 
presentations as a means of converting the 
Indians. The students in the schools es- 
tablished by the religious orders soon came 
to give theatrical performances in Spanish 
or Latin. The Spaniards living in Mexico 

‘were also interested in the theatre, and 
enjoyed seeing plays that were well-known 
in the court of Spain. The popular 
theatre was presented in accordance with 
the traditional European festivities of the 

Middle Ages. 

According to Schilling the secular theatre 
in Mexico had two facets: the cultured, 
which utilized the comedia of the Golden 
Age, with its performances in the viceregal 
court; and the popular, which in its origins 
was closely related to the religious plays. 

The author handles his material with 
correctness and shows a thorough know- 
ledge of the colonial theatre in New 
Spain. He has carefully documented his 
study from original sources in the National 
Archives of Mexico and in the municipal 
records of Puebla and Mexico City. 

In well-organized chapters he has ana- 
lvzed various aspects of the theatre: “Early 
Theatres and their Location,” “Develop- 
ment and Use of Scenery,” “Actors and 
Dramatic Companies,” “The Income of an 
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Actor,” “Plays, Authors, and Censorship of 
the Theatre.” 

The most inspiring chapter is the one 
which analyzes five of the plays written 
in New Spain during this period: the 
Colloquy of Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava, 
entitled “De cuando Dios Nuestro Sefor 
mand6 al profeta Jonas que fuese a la 
ciudad de Ninive a predicar su destruc- 
cién”; Sufrir para merecer by Padre Matias 
de Bocanegra; El pregonero de Dios y 
patriarca de los pobres by Francisco de 
Acevedo; Los empenos de una casa by Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz; and La pérdida de 
Espatia by Eusebio Vela, who was also 
the most famous actor of his time. Schilling 
also includes the program of an evening's 
entertainment presented by Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz for the Viceroy, and discusses 
the Loa (prologue), the play itself, Los 
empenos z una casa, the two Sainetes 
Cfarces), and the Sarao de las cuatro 
naciones, all written by the poetess. 

Schilling deserves praise for his accurate 
study of the colonial theatre in Mexico. 
He has spent considerable time searching 
for new or forgotten material. He has 
consulted every available source and _in- 
cludes a bibliography of the principal 
materials available in this field. 


Scripps College S. Lames 


Levy, Kurr L., Vida y obras de Tomés 
Carrasquilla, trans. Carlos Lépez Nar- 
vaez. Medellin: Editorial Bedout, 1958. 
397 pp. 

This work on still another Spanish 
American novelist was written as a Ph.D. 
dissertation under the title of “The Life 
and Works of Tomas Carrasquilla, Pioneer 
of Spanish American Regionalism.” It was 
published in Spanish in Carrasquilla’s 
mother country on the occasion of the 
centennial celebration of the novelist’s 
birth. Of the 397 pages, seventy-seven are 
photographs of people, places, letters and 
other documents concerned with Carras- 
quilla’s life, things which are of little value 
to the researcher but, to be sure, of great 
sentimental interest to those celebrating 
the centennial. These seventy-seven pages, 
however, put into permanent form that 
which should not be lost to posterity. The 
308 pages containing the body, notes, and 
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bibliography of the work are not so 
pedestrian in their description as many 
books of this type turn out to be. The 
eight chapters and conclusion are justified 
by evidence of careful research and critical 
analyses. Even the chapter titles themselves 
show a departure from the ordinary. They 
are: “La vida: una dedicacién a la litera- 
tura,” “El hombre: una pasién por la 
verdad,” “Las teorias estéticas: una lucha 
por la armonia,” “E] artista creador: un 
escudrifio espiritual en la gente menuda,” 
“E] artista creador: una indagacién en las 
ideas unicas,” “El elemento regional: un 
tributo a Antioquia,” “El lenguaje: una 
celada para imitadores,” and “Los criticos: 
un pecado de omisién.” 

That Carrasquilla was a regionalist goes 
without saying. In writing about his belov- 
ed Antioquia he is comparable, if not in 
style, = te in content, to Pereda and 
others of Spain’s nineteenth century. Prof. 
Levy states in the last chapter: “Aun hoy 
el publico no esta familiarizado con el 
nombre de Carrasquilla y rechaza sus 
obras. Los criticos han mostrado pocos 
deseos de ir mas alla de breves frases de 
general y alta alabanza” (p. 238). He 
then goes on to prove Carrasquilla’s 
worth as one of Spanish America’s great- 
est and most classic interpreters of his 
native region and its people. Even in the 
“ 
Introduccién” Levy laments the fact that 
Carrasquilla is not given due credit by the 
critics, but this is owing to the fact that 
so many of his writings were scattered 
among several periodicals and reviews and 
that up to then (1952) no compilation of 
the complete works had been made. There- 
fore it remains to be seen how much and 
what will be said in the future by critics 
and the literary public. 

Carrasquilla was not a European traveler 
as so many of his contemporaries had 
been. He never left his native country 
during his long life (1858-1940). In his 
search for truth he never courted literary 
glory or material gain. In politics he was 
always on the side of the right and just. 
He was deeply concerned with religious 
matters, and a large number of his works 
attest to this fact. His entire philosophy 
of life lav in life’s very simplicity. Be- 
cause of his adherence to simplicity he 
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ed young Colombian writers to shy away 
from it. On the other hand, because of its 
classic simplicity, he had no quarrel with 
French Parnassianism. It was in his prose 
works that Carrasquilla excelled. His 
evocation of Antioquia’s past is comparable 
to Proust’s and Azorin’s concepts of time. 
Great stories, like those of Russia, should 
reflect the life and spontaneity of common 
man on his native soil. Prof. Levy sum- 
marizes Carrasquilla’s opinions on literary 
matters with a quote from one of the lat- 
ter’s letters: ““. . . . si pienso y escribo 
seguin mi estética, choco con la del publico; 
si lo hago de acuerdo con la de éste, rifo 
conmigo mismo’” (p. 104). Needless to 
say that Carrasquilla chose the former 
alternative. 

It is, then, in the light of this esthetic 
that Prof. Levy writes the final three 
chapters and appropriately subtitles them: 
“un escudrifo espiritual en la _ gente 
menuda,” “una indagacién en las ideas 
unicas,” and “un tributo a Antioquia,” all 
of which embrace the ideological content 
of Carrasquilla’s entire work. And, as im- 
plied above, the author's method of weav- 
ing Carrasquilla’s stories and novels and 
letters into the thought of these subtitles 
is to be commended. The book is a must 
for any library shelf containing Carras- 
quilla’s works. Its only “sin of omission” 
is its lack of an alphabetical index, so 
useful to every researcher. 


Univ. of Texas 


Percas, Herena, La poesia femenina ar- 
gentina (1810-1950). Madrid: Ediciones 
Cultura Hispdnica, 1958. 738 pp. 

E] estudio de la poesia femenina hispano- 
americana no ha dejado de tener sus adep- 
tos. Ya contamos con s6lidas monografias 
sobre el tema, entre otras el trabajo de 
Sidonia Carmen Rosenbaum. Sin embargo, 
ningun pais habfa recibido la atencién que 
la profesora Percas le dedica a la Argentina. 
Su obra es en verdad un trabajo exhaustivo 
sobre el tema. La diligencia de la autora, 
lo mismo que su minuciosa y paciente 
labor de investigacién son dignas de 
encomio. 

E] material en este voluminoso tomo ha 
sido organizado en torno a las _poetisas 


Davin T. Sisto 
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cuya obra podriamos llamar de primera 
magnitud: Alfonsina Storni, Maria Alicia 
Dominguez, Norah Lang, Maria de Vil- 
larino y Silvina Ocampo. La presencia de 
la Storni domina la primera de las dos 
partes en que esta dividido el estudio. 
Encontramos aqui interesantes capitulos 
sobre esta genial poetisa y la influencia que 
ejercié sobre sus contemporaneas, la llama- 
da “generacién del 16.” Destaca también 
en esta primera parte la figura de Maria 
Alicia Dominguez, aunque no se olvida la 
profesora Percas de discutir las obras de 
otras poetisas menores. La segunda parte 
del libro esta dedicada a las poetisas post- 
modernistas, entre quienes  descuellan 
Norah Lang, Maria de Villarino y Silvina 
Ocampo. La obra cierra con una amplia y 
completa bibliografia y un util indice de 
nombres. 

La poesia femenina argentina, en verdad, 
tiene sus origenes con Alfonsina Storni. 
Antes de ella, apenas si encontramos 
poetisas dignas del nombre. La excepcién 
seria, tal vez, Edelia Soto y Calvo (1844- 
1932), cuya obra no fué reconocida sino 
hasta bien entrado nuestro siglo. Mas en 
1916—fecha del primer libro de la Storni 


—la poesia argentina femenina surge con 


impetu, como si quisiera recuperar el 
tiempo perdido. A la Storni dedica la 
profesora Percas—con justicia — el mayor 
numero de paginas (154), que en si 
constituven una excelente monografia den- 
tro libro. Esta parte nos parece la mejor 
del estudio. De gran valor son también 
las paginas que dedica a Maria Luisa 
Dominguez, Norah Lang, Maria de Vil- 
larino y Silvina Ocampo. Por la poesia de 
Maria Luisa Dominguez la profesora Per- 
cas parece demostrar especial predileccién. 
Después de la Storni, ella es quien recibe 
mavor atencién. Las paginas que se la 
dedican estan escritas con amor y entusias- 
mo. “Maria Luisa Dominguez—nos dice el 
autor—es, a nuestro juicio, un valor unico 
v aparte en la poesia de su pais, por haber 
Hlevado a su mis alto nivel, y depurado 
universandolo, el romanticismo femenino 
de la gran generacién del 16” (Cp. 369). 
Esperamos que este libro dé a conocer la 
obra de la Dominguez fuera de su_ pais, 
donde es hasta hov poco leida. Lo mismo 
esperamos en el caso de Maria de Villarino, 
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“poeta nuevo y de valor definitivo en la 
poesia argentina, que ocupa un lugar de 
primera hla, y que, dentro de la poesia 
temenina, representa el periodo de consoli- 
dacion y perfeccionamiento de los des- 
cubrimientos espirituales de la mujer” (p. 
582). Es de interés notar que estas dos 
poetisas apenas si figuran en los manuales 
de la literatura hispano-americana. Su 
omisi6n tal vez justifique el que se escriban 
libros, como a presente, sobre aspectos 
parciales de las literaturas nacionales. 

En torno a los nombres de las poetisas 
de primer orden, ya mencionadas, se 
agrupan los de otras de menor importancia. 
En una obra de esta naturaleza es imposible 
evitar la inclusion de muchas tisas 
malogradas. De las 148, cuyas Bee se 
discuten, tal vez menos de una veintena 
tengan valor permanente y sean dignas de 
figurar en una historia de la literatura 
hispanoamericana. Como se trata, sin em- 
bargo, de un estudio de un aspecto de una 
literatura nacional, y el método de enfoque 
es el del procedimiento exhaustivo, es 
necesario incluirlas a todas. Sin embargo, 
la profesora Percas logra dar perspectiva a 
su estudio destacando la obra de aquellas 
poetisas que considera de primer rango. 
Quisiéramos saber mas, sin embargo, acerca 
de la obra de algunos de las jévenes, como 
Olga Orozco, de quien sélo se dice: “Dentro 
de las mismas corrientes en que se encuen- 
tran Nydia Lamarque y Norah Lange, 
mucho mas jévenes que ellas, esta Olga 
Orozco, con su libro Desde lejos (1946), 
serie de paisajes interiores, vastos como la 
longitud creciente de su verso, adquiriendo 
tonos y matices a medida que se avanza en 
el poema” (pp. 519-520). 

La anterior observacién, por lo demas, 
no quita en nada al valor del libro de la 
profesora Percas, libro escrito con gran 
amor, intuicién y sentido critico. A través 
de sus pdginas hallamos atisbos sorpren- 
dentes que revelan un hondo conocimiento 
del tema y una sagaz intuicién femenina. 
Fl estilo es fliido, sobrio y cuidado. La 
poesia femenina argentina, hasta 1950, 
cuenta va con su obra definitiva. 


Univ. of Illinois 


Frorez, Luts, Temas de castellano: Notas 
de divulgacién. Bogota: Instituto Caro y 


Luts LEAL 


Reviews 


Cuervo (Series minor, v), 1958. 292 pp. 

The author enlarges upon the subtitle by 
stating that this collection of 57 notes “no 
esta destinada a los que conocen muy bien 
nuestro idioma, y ni siquiera a los estudian- 
tes de filologia y lingitistica.” Some of the 
notes appeared earlier in the newspapers 


and journals of Colombia; others were 


written in response to simple requests for 
information. The aim, therefore, is to com- 
ment on linguistic matters of very general 
interest, and thereby inform an educated 
public that would like to know more about 
the language it uses. As short, pointed 
pieces, written in a clear, simple style, the 
notes cover a wide variety of seemingly un- 
related topics: the distorted syntax of news- 
paper headlines, the illustrious career of 
Professor Navarro Tomas, “extranjerismos 
y neologismos,” the ideas on_ linguistic 
usage of Miguel Antonio Caro, the con- 
cepts of “correccién,” “unidad,” and “puris- 
mo.” There is, of course, a single theme 
throughout: el castellano. 


The author is a young Colombian scholar 
and a member of the Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo. He sees himself as, and indeed is, 
a “defender” of his language. This is par- 
ticularly true in the first fifty pages of the 
book (the first eight notes, or better, didac- 
tic essays), in which he alternately preaches 
the spiritual values, the unity, the correct 
use of the national language, and at the 
same time chides his fellow Colombians 
C“acaso los mayores puristas de toda la 
América hispana”) for being overly sub- 
servient and imitative of castellano de Cas- 
tilla, for looking up to the modes and usage 
of Castile, as if a linguistic prestige of some 
kind were involved in the matter. He in- 
sists, with some repetition, on the “validity” 
of the spoken and written norms of Bogota 
Cand elsewhere). 


Yet there are still correct and incorrect 
ways of speaking and writing, even in 
Bogota. So, having once established the 
basic ideas and premises of the initial es- 
says of his book, Flérez gives his eighth 
note a significant and rather ominous title: 
“:Puede y debe gobernarse el idioma?” The 
answer is “yes.” The note is strategically 
placed as well, since the latter part of the 
book is largely devoted to informing the 
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reader of the opinions of Flérez and others 
on a multitude of usage problems and 
minutiae: Spanish folklore (folclor pre- 
ferred); pronunciation of boina-boina 
(either way); talvez sinembargo enseguida 
C“la gente mas culta suele escribir . . . en 
dos palabras cada uno”); temporal sense 
given to participle, as in: dictdése la senten- 
cia, verificandose la ejecucién al dia si- 
guiente (“no recomendamos .. .”); caja 
‘conteniendo’ libros (“impropia”); pleonas- 
tic cosita chiquitica, un poquito mejorcita, 
callarse la boca, muy feisimo, él mismo en 
persona (“lo desceible es que. . . los usen 
a conciencia”); typical want-ad: dama re- 
spetable necesita empresa importante (“es 
posible el equivoco”); denominative home- 
najear (“no me_ disgusta”); commonly 
heard palabriar (“apenas tolerable”); plurals 
pénsums memorandums (“irregular”); las 
diez ‘en’ la noche (“hasta los nifos de 
escuela primaria saben . . .”); locutor (not 
radiofonista); la senora ministro C“grosera 
incorreccién”); no ‘le’ tememos a los caci- 
ques (“es preferible . . . la forma grama- 
ticalmente propia”). 

“Florez is sometimes bothered by a seem- 
ing paradox: while denouncing a too rigor- 
ous control of language by academies and 
the like (the idea of absolutely “control- 
ling” a language being absurd in the first 
place), he finds himself, at the same time, 
constantly telling the good people of Co- 
lombia how they might best use their lan- 
guage. He seeks to remove this dilemma by 
saying that just as everyone, individually, 
strives to better his way of life and uses his 
intelligence to do so, he should act similarly 
with respect to language. 


As a popularizer of information both 
erudite and ordinary, and as a proponent 
of correct usage at all times on every social 
stratum, Flérez fulfills his mission in com- 
mendable fashion. He is firm and clear 
when decisions on usage are called for, yet 
displays throughout an admirable sense of 
restraint and foresightedness. There is no 
setting up of false hypotheses and analogies 
to prove his point; neither is there the wild 
chauvinism of the puristic zealot in this 
author. He values his native tongue for 
what it is and what it can do, its innate 
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beauty and its expressiveness. He does an 
excellent job. 

H. Tracy SrurcKEN 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


The Year's work in Modern Language 
Studies, by a Number of Scholars. Edit- 
ed by L. T. Topsheld, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Vol. xix for 1957. 
701 pp. $14. 

This set is such a standard and valuable 
one that the remarks that follow should not 
be considered as adverse criticism but as 
suggestions as to how future volumes might 
be of even greater value to the scholar. For 
surely this yearly volume and PMLA’s 
annual bibliography are two scholarly ref- 
erence works that the serious scholar, in- 
terested in keeping abreast of his subject, 
would consider almost impossible to do 
without. This attitude will continue until 
some modern foreign language group is 
able to publish an abstracting journal simi- 
liar to Abstracts of English Studies which 
was begun in 1958 and which over the 
years will prove invaluable to students in 
the fields of English and American lin- 
guistics and literature. 

The section on the Spanish language, 
pp. 180-185, is the work of Ig. Gonzalez 
Llubera. It will be ‘seen at once that the 
section on the French language occupies 
five times as much space as that on the 
Spanish language and that included in the 
French chapter are data on dialects outside 
of France. Gonzalez Llubera makes no men- 
tion of studies on American Spanish. One 
assumes on the basis of the Spanish section 
that scholarly articles on the Spanish lan- 
guage appeared in only the BHi. RFF, 
VR, NRFH, RLiR, RPh, HR, RDTP and 
two homage volumes. One may guess that 
either Latin American philological journals 
are not reaching Great Britain or that none 
in 1957 published anvthing on the Spanish 
of the Tberian peninsula. The following 
may have apnveared too late in 1957 for in- 
clusion: L. Snitzer’s review of Corominas’ 
DCELC, MLN, 72:579-91 (Dec.): D. 
Catalan. asturiano occidental.” RPh, 
11:120-158 CNov.) and Documentos lin- 
giiisticos del alto Aragén by Tomas Nava- 


tro Tomas, Svracuse University Press, ix 
-+ 231 pp. 


There has been no attempt to control in 
a bibliographical manner the vast flood of 
material that appeared in 1957 on Menén- 
dez y Pelayo (pp. 218-219). The outstand- 
ing Menéndez Pelayo en Colombia (Bogo- 
ta, 353 pp.), Father Barnola’s En torno al 
centenario de Menéndez Pelayo (Caracas, 
65 pp.) and articles in the Universidad de 
la Habana, Atenea, Cuadernos americanos 
once again reveal the omission of valuable 
material published in the new world. It is 
also my opinion that religious periodicals 
of Spain, France and Italy would have 
yielded many more entries of value on the 
Spanish mystics. Sister Rosa Maria Icaza’s 
The stylistic relationship between poetry 
and prose in the Cantico espiritual of San 
Tuan de la Cruz (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, ix + 207 pp.) 
should have perhaps been included. 

In future volumes the contributors might 
discuss their basis for inclusion of material 
since it is obvious that some sections are 
much more comprehensive than others. 
The indexing could be vastly improved; 
every author should appear at least with 
his initials; word studies listed in the text 
should appear in the index unless this im- 
provement would render the price of future 
volumes prohibitive. 

Regardless of omissions, this volume is 
invaluable for its presentation of critical 
views on between 6000-8000 books, articles 
and books reviews that appeared in 1957 in 
Medieval Latin studies, Romance studies, 
German and Dutch studies, Scandinavian 
languages and the Slavonic languages—the 
major linguistic groups of Europe. As the 
years go by perhaps one could add surveys 
of modern Greek, the Celtic languages, 
Catalan (this volume contains a chapter on 
Provencal) and the non-Indo-European 
languages of Europe, i.e., Basque, Finnish, 
Hungarian, etc. It is a little short of the 
miraculous that so much could have been 
brought together in so short a time; the 
work seems accurate and exceedingly well- 
done. The authors have the knack for mak- 
ing every word count. This set deserves a 
place of honor on the scholar’s shelf, and 
graduate students should learn how to use 
and profit from it. 


Murray College Henstey C. Woopprmce 


Reviews 


J. Frep Rippy, Latin America, A Modern 
History. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. xiii +579 + xx 
pp. Maps and Tables. $10. 

This recent volume by the prolific Dr. 
Rippy, of the University of Chicago, is one 
of a projected fifteen volume series, the 
University of Michigan History of the 
Modern World. The announced purpose 
of the series is that of “offering to the 
public at large an interconnected view of 
the histories of the great modern powers. 

’ The expectation clearly is that the 

books will be of textbook uality for the 
lucrative academic market; but there also 
seems to be the hope that the trade market 
of readers for general enlightenment may 
also be attracted. This reviewer’s comments 
must necessarily be interpreted with aware- 
ness of the dual goal of the editors. 
’ Dr. Rippy has made a great effort to give 
his readers more richness of detail and 
breadth than have most Latin American 
history textbook writers. He has included 
three chapters on the intellectual life of 
the area after independence, as well as six 
chapters dealing with the international re- 
lations of the area with other than the 
mother countries. In contrast to the virtual 
absence of documentation of the chapters 
dealing with the colonial era or with indi- 
vidual countries, most of these former chap- 
ters receive useful if not redundant footnot- 
ing. This springs, in part, from Dr. Rippy’s 
own previously published research. But it 
tends to cause the careful academic reader 
some concern in the earlier chapters, espe- 
cially when the recounting of the details of 
history varies from that normally found in 
the works of other writers. His chapters on 
intellectual life and expression are unusual 
for their insights, although brevitv forces 
some omissions which might bother the 
language and literature specialist. 

But these comments are really relativelv 
minor in relation to certain criticisms of 
substance which must be made. The tone 
of the international relations chapters 
leaves the reader with the impression that 
Dr. Rippv considers much of the Latins’ 
own attack on the United States to be un- 
founded. Perhaps this is partially because 
of his detailed presentation of French and 
Spanish efforts to disparage this country in 
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the eyes of Latin Americans. But then the 
role of the United States in the Pana- 
manian revolt of 1903 against Colombian 
authority is scarcely mentioned. The pithy 
but far too short paragraph regarding our 
Caribbean policy under Theodore Roose- 
velt does not even hint at the impact of our 
“Big Stick” and “Dollar Diplomacy” period. 
Although there is specific reference to the 
founding of the inter-American movement 
by the United States in 1889-90, there does 
not appear at any point a reference to the 
Organization of American States, nor to the 
highly successful efforts made to maintain 
the peace of the hemisphere under the aegis 
of that organization. Nor is there discussion 
of the fundamental change of heart implied 
by the “Good Neighbor” policy. The con- 
temporaneousness of some of these events 
may be pleaded as the cause for their ex- 
clusion; yet governmental and _ personnel 
changes in individual States in early 1958 
are noted. 

Viewing the latter portions of the book 
from the viewpoint of an economist, dis- 
satisfaction with Dr. Rippy’s somewhat 
cavalier treatment of statistics must be reg- 
istered. In some instances dollar figures 
for trade are reduced to a base year while 
in others thev are not. Data often are un- 
accountably “stale,” or imprecise. Seldom 
are the figures exploited adequately, or giv- 
en importance by analysis. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the student of comparative 
government can feel real distress at the 
judgment of the Argentine involvement un- 
der Perén. 

For the academic market this is a journev- 
man historian’s product. Like nearly all 
general histories of Latin America, it at- 
tempts to trace the events and characteris- 
tics of the areas from earliest times to the 
present. Across the pages, written in Dr. 
Rippy’s complex and slightly germanic sen- 
tences, pass almost all the great names = 
the colonial and republican periods. 
need for unified description and analysis of 
the colonial period has been surmounted. 
The parallel problem of giving such unified 
treatment to the more diversified national 
period has not been mastered, however. Dr. 
Rippv’s failure to develon a svnthesizing 
approach detracts from the value of the 
work for the lay audience. The result, fot 
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either student or layman, is necessarily the 
confusion which results from too heavy a 
dose of details, presented sequentially and 
without notable regard for their possible 
cumulative significance. One brief chapter 
dealing with the newly-independent States 
and their problems does attempt a general 
synthesis of the period; its conceptual plan 
does not carry through the succeeding 
chapters in useful fashion, however. 


In this regard, therefore, the book falls 
short of the rather lofty goal established for 
the series. Perhaps there is no avoiding the 
weakness, assuming a conventional histori- 
cal treatment. Twenty countries are irdeed 
twenty countries, each with its own set of 
heroes and villains. Certainly there is not 
to be found in such an approach the inter- 
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connected view of world history promised 
by the series’ publicity. 

The judgment of this reviewer must 
therefore be that, while Dr. Rippy has 
accomplished a useful piece of work, and in 
certain areas has presented material unique 
among the standard one-volume texts on 
Latin American history, he has not written 
a book which meets the implied promises 
of the series nor of the book’s own dust- 
jacket which depicts the Latin American 
student protests against Vice-President 
Nixon in 1958. The book includes some 
very useful original maps, as well as a 
short bibliography of suggested further 
readings. 


Tulane Univ. Puitie B. Tayror, Jr. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Jounston* 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TEACH THIRD GRADE 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


Because of the large number of Spanish 
speaking migrants in the community, the 
Alma, Michigan, Public School System de- 
cided that its elementary foreign language 
program should begin with Conversational 
Spanish. Third grade pupils are now given 
the opportunity to learn conversational 
Spanish in all of the Alma elementary 
schools. 

Eighteen outstanding second year Alma 
Senior High School Spanish students have 
been carefully selected and prepared each 
week as the teachers of the classes. These 
high school students are called maestrocitos 
to distinguish them from the practice teach- 
ers and extern teachers in the school sys- 
tem from the colleges and universities of 
the area. Due to the fact that these are 
outstanding students they do their required 
five days of class work in four days, and 
teach the third grade Conversational Span- 
ish one hour each week under the direction 
of the regular classroom teachers. 

Each Friday morning from 9:00 to 10:00, 
the second year high school Spanish stu- 
dents, not serving as maestrocitos, remain 
in the Spanish classroom to receive indi- 
vidualized and additional instruction from 
their Spanish teacher. The senior high 
Spanish teacher directs and prepares the 
maestrocitos to teach their weekly conver- 
sational Spanish lesson. Each maestrocito 
prepares a written evaluation report on 
each lesson taught, and the regular class- 
room teacher makes written suggestions on 
a prepared form to assist the high school 
Spanish teacher in planning his work and 
in preparing the maestrocitos for their next 
lesson plan and experience. 

A graded text, one of an elementary 
series, is used along with much supple- 
mental material. The Spanish teacher and 
the maestrocitos plan and construct many 
valuable visual aids and games to make the 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss John- 


ston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


classes more interesting. The third grade 
students and their regular classroom teach- 
ers are very enthusiastic about the program 
and greatly enjoy this period of instruction 
each week while they are learning to speak 
the Spanish language. It is planned that 
this program will be ccceniel: until grades 
three through six are included. 

This is an excellent motivation and ex- 
perience for the high school students who 
are teaching the conversational Spanish 
classes. These student. teachers are becom- 
ing valuable members of the Alma Senior 
High School Future Teacher Club, and 
most of the maestrocitos are expected to 
enter the teaching profession after comple- 
tion of their college training. 

It is believed this unique plan of utiliz- 
ing talented or outstanding second year 
high school Spanish students as teachers of 
conversational Spanish in the elementa 
grades offers the following primary ad- 
vantages: 

1. Provides elementary pupils with an op- 
portunity to learn conversational Span- 
ish at an early age when it is easiest 
for them to learn to speak a foreign 
language. 

. Will encourage a greater appreciation 
of children and customs of her coun- 
tries. 

. Provides the regular classroom teacher 
an opportunity to learn conversational 
Spanish with her pupils in order that 
she may speak the language and teach 
the course in future years. 


. Provides an opportunity for the more 
talented second year high school Span- 
ish students to have more enriched 
and additional experience than those 
provided in the regular classroom. 

. Provides an opportunity for the av- 
erage and slower students in the Span- 
ish class to receive additional and in- 
dividualized attention one class period 
each week. 


6. Gives the maestrocitos an opportunity 
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to utilize their Spanish in a practical 
and realistic situation providing addi- 
tional motivation and stimulation for 
them to do a better job of learning 
Spanish. These students must learn 
their Spanish lesson well in order to 
teach the elementary pupils each week. 

. Provides uninterrupted opportunities 
for students to learn Spanish until 
they enter college. Under this program 
a student may receive eight and one- 
half years of Spanish in the Alma Pub- 
lic Schools. 

. Strengthens and greatly improves the 
Alma Senior High School Future 
Teacher Club. 


9. Motivates and encourages the talented 
students to learn about the teaching 
profession and to become members of 
the profession. 

. Stimulates the regular classroom teach- 
er and students. The enthusiasm, vitali- 
ty, interest, and energy of youth is 
contagious. 

This program was initiated at a total cost 
of approximately $275.00 for instructional 
material. This is an average cost of about 
$1.25 per child plus a tremendous amount 
of interest and effort on the part of senior 
high school Spanish teacher, his students, 
and the third grade teachers involved. 


MASS ORAL TESTING BY REMOTE CONTROL 


Josern C. Hurcuinson 


Tulane University 


How many language teachers have start- 
ed out enthusiastically with new tape re- 
cording equipment to capture oral test re- 
sponses of students, only to be completely 
disillusioned when confronted with the 
task of grading: threading, listening to the 
same questions over and over while waiting 
for the student responses, rewinding, and 
rethreading reel after reel. 

Recently an article in a popular maga- 
zine described a college language laboratory 
and stated that a professor “can ask for the 
(student) recordings and play them back at 
his leisure.” To the uninitiated this may 
sound wonderful. One can almost picture 
the tweedy gentlemen sitting back in an 
easy chair with pipe and slippers as he 
tunes into student solos of opus French, 
Spanish 101, etc. Those who work often 
with tape recordings or in language labora- 
tories realize that a tremendous amount of 
time is consumed in the preparation of re- 
corded instructional material, as well as in 
general administrative work, and usually do 
not have the leisure time to spend listening 
to each student’s recording efforts. 

Most of us will agree wholeheartedly 
that the widespread growth of language 
laboratories and _ recording equipment 


throughout the country is a great boon to 
our profession, and is vastly improving the 
overall effectiveness of language teaching. 
However, one of the principal advantages 
cited in favor of such equipment is that it 
frees the teacher from a great deal of drill- 
ing drudgery and allows him to use his 
time with students in activity of a more 
creative type. As valid as this arrangement 
is, there are still a great many in our pro- 
fession who are lured by this Lorelei and, 
being naturally encouraged by the progress 
of their students, soon find themselves vic- 
tims of the machine instead of its master. 
A conscientious teacher may find himself 
entangled with too much tape homework 
in the same way some have found them- 
selves weighted down with too much paper 
homework. 

Many invaluable time-saving techniques 
have been worked out in the area of check- 
ing students’ oral responses on tape, wheth- 
er in practice drill or in oral testing. Most 
of these, however, have been concerned 
with work on an individual basis; for ex- 
ample, the use of two recorders by one 
student so that only student responses are 
recorded on one tape while oral questions 
or problems are provided by the other ma- 


chine.’ In some instances this technique 
has been applied to a series of several re- 
corders, but again with the student having 
the mechanical responsibility of starting 
and stopping his machine, a procedure 
which inevitably distracts him from the 
linguistic problem at hand. This kind of 
pioneer work is indispensable, but the day 
of the large language laboratory is dawning, 
as evidenced by the recent survey by the 
U.S. Office of Education.? To implement 
the current expanding programs of aural- 
oral language teaching the language lab- 
oratory has become a necessary tool. We 
must, therefore, face the problems of han- 
dling large groups of language students in 
our laboratories. 

Before setting up a new language labora- 
tory Tulane University wisely followed 
Prof. Elton Hocking’s advice by deciding 
on the type of program before buying any 
equipment. In this way we were able to 


purchase equipment which would carry 


out our program instead of buying some- 
thing which would dictate the kind of 
ta under which we would operate. 

ortunately, our administration had ob- 
tained adequate foundation support to pro- 
vide for personnel, and it furniched univer- 
sity sel for the purchase of good equip- 
ment. As Director of the Language Labora- 
tory, my job was to work with the various 
language departments in a a pro- 
gram which would provide facilities for 
over a thousand students in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and English for foreigners. 
We decided to require two lab hours per 
week in all elementary courses and one lab 
hour per week in all intermediate courses 
during the first semester of operation which 
began in February 1958. Students meet in 
scheduled lab sections which are super- 
vised by graduate assistants. Laboratory 
work is counted as supervised homework 
and does not carry extra credit. 

We installed a sixty-booth laboratory 
which simultaneously accommodates three 
separate groups of twenty students. Each 
booth is equipped with a tape recorder, 
headphones, and a microphone, all of high- 
fidelity quality, since we believe that clear 
sound reproduction is vital. Three master 
consoles maintain full intercom facilities 
with each booth so that instructors or lab 
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assistants can monitor any student at any 
ume. 

The use of lab assistants (graduate stu- 
dents in languages) is considered an im- 
portant part of our program, for this not 
only provides a training ground for teachers 
but also helps the students avoid practicing 
errors or overlearning bad speech habits. Is 
not the immediate correction of errors 
much more effective than the delayed cor- 
rection involved in collecting students’ re- 
corded material for later checking? In spite 
of fine equipment with which the student 
constantly hears the native voice and his 
own in alternation through his headphones, 
whether listening and responding (record- 
ing or not), or listening to the playback, 
there are still some who will make errors 
and repeat them unknowingly. The moni- 
toring program is most useful in reducing 
the incidence of such errors. It should be 
noted that a good instructor or lab assistant 
can sample two or more students simultane- 
ously through his switchboard and deter- 
mine whether an error has been made in 
the same way that a good classroom instruc- 
tor can detect errors in chorus repetitions 
or as a symphony conductor detects the 
violin which is slightly off key. 

Besides the more than fifteen hundred 
scheduled student hours per week in the 
lab at Tulane, the equipment is available 
for individual use either on a single chan- 
nel or dual channel basis during non- 
scheduled hours. This flexibility affords ex- 
tra lab practice for those who want or need 
it and also provides facilities for more ad- 
vanced courses. 

An outstanding feature of this laboratory 
is the built-in remote-control facility which 
has the dual function of controlling mass 
duplication of tapes and of controlling stu- 
dent tape mechanisms for test purposes. A 
system of electrical relays was added to the 
machines which already contained the re- 
mote-control facility operated by solenoids. 
It should be noted that this particular ar- 
rangement provides instantaneous starting 
and stopping, whereas some types of re- 
mote-control machines function through the 
action of the motor and therefore do not 
react instantaneously. The technique which 
this equipment has enabled me to develop 
should help break ‘the longstanding bottle- 
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neck involved in the discouraging amount 
of time usually needed to grade oral tests 
on tape. The essential problem is that of 
bypassing the questions so that the student 
tape contains only uninterrupted answers. 

This problem became acutely apparent 
to me in 1952 when I was in charge of a 
military language laboratory in Baltimore. 
At that time it was a thrilling innovation to 
have equipment with facilities for giving 
oral production tests on tape to student 
groups, but the thrill gave way gradually 
to desperation when after each test the 
stacks of tapes to be graded seemed higher 
and higher. The mechanical chore of 
threading, playing, rewinding, and_re- 
threading each student tape was augmented 
by the boredom encountered in hearing the 
same questions repeated endlessly between 
student responses. The tape recorder of 
that era was not equipped for easy starting 
and stopping at frequent intervals. Since 
that time I have discussed this problem 
with many professors who also had tried 
this procedure only to give it up completely 
because of the inordinate amount of time 
involved. 

Most oral testing of groups today is either 
given “live” or on tape, but the students 
usually respond in writing. This is very fine 
for testing spelling, aural comprehension, 
and aural discrimination, but it does not 
give us a sample of the students’ oral pro- 
duction in a controlled situation. The listen- 
ing-comprehension tests of the Educational 
Testing Service have already made an in- 
valtiable contribution in this field. Nelson 
Brooks and his colleagues of the Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages have been doing pioneer work 
again by developing speaking tests which 
are being used and evaluated by members 
of that group. Prof. Brooks has expressed 
the opinion that mechanical difficulties 
were the biggest drawback in using the 
tests and in furthering their development. 

My first attempt in developing the re- 
mote-control test procedure was with my 
class of first semester French in the spring 
of 1958. The test consisted of twenty ques- 
tions taken from the first few conversations 
of the aural-oral method text which was 
used in both class and laboratory work. 
This test was given in the fifth week and 
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was part of the usual mid-term test. The 
questions were recorded twice each without 
pauses and at normal speed by a native 
speaker of French. | conducted the test in 
our small lab of twenty booths during part 
of the regular lab period. New reels of tape 
were placed on each student machine, and 
the remote-control switch was turned on. 
The students then pressed the recording 
key which did not start the mechanism be- 
cause the remote-control locking device was 
now activated. At the master console I 
started the test tape which gave the test 
instructions in English and continued 
through the first question. I then stopped 
the master tape and released the remote- 
control switch which instantly started all 
student machines. Students recorded their 
first answer and all subsequent answers in 
approximately five seconds each. All the 
monitor switches were in the listening po- 
sition so that I could hear all students and 
thereby determine the proper time to stop 
all machines. Occasionally a student would 
be cut off before completing his response, 
but proper timing is also one of the test 
factors. 

My task of starting and stopping first the 
master tape and then the students’ ma- 
chines continued throughout the test, 
which required a total of eight minutes. 
The reels of tape were then collected after 
rewinding by the students, and the group 
was turned over to the lab assistant who 
continued with the regular tape lesson. 
Later on, our student technician gave the 
same test to four other members of the class 
who had irregular lab schedules. The tech- 
nician then made a copy of all student 
tapes on one large reel by using two tape 
recorders. Each student tape contained less 
than two minutes of recorded answers. At 
seven and a half inches per second each 
student had recorded about seventy-five feet 
of tape. With twenty-four students this 
made a total of about eighteen hundred 
feet or one seven-inch reel of one mil mylar. 
The end result was a total of 480 responses 
on a single reel of tape lasting 40 to 45 
minutes. The grading took about one hour, 
since only one mechanical operation was 
involved. The lab assistant also graded the 
same tape separately. The two sets of grades 
hardly varied more than two or three points 
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per student. His median score was 84 and 
mine was 83. This pilot test proved to us 
that a great saving of professional time 
could be made with proper equipment and 
student help. 

Encouraged by the success of this first 
experiment, we decided to use the tech- 
nique as part of the final lab exam for all 
scheduled lab sections of French, German, 
and Spanish at the end of the spring se- 
mester. During the last week of classes our 
nine: lab assistants administered remote- 
control oral production tests to 73 lab sec- 
tions with a total of 1,000 students. These 
tests consisted of a variety of items, most of 
which were of the question and answer 
type. An improvement in the original pro- 
cedure was made through an adjustment 
in the wiring at the master console which 
allowed the recording in each booth to be 
channelled through the intercom monitor 
system at the end of the test so that all 
student test tapes of one lab section are 
copied onto one reel on a master machine. 


The first part of the lab exam was a 
listening-comprehension test composed of 
various multiple-choice items such as aural 
discrimination, sentence completion, logical 
sequence statements, and translation. The 
second part of the taped exam was the oral 
production test. The remote-control action 
was used first to identify the lab section 
number and allow each student to record 
his name. These two brief actions help in 
adjusting the students to the idea of speak- 
ing into the microphone only when the 
reels of his tape recorder are turning. The 
students are somewhat surprised at first 
when they see the reels start and stop as if 
by magic. 

The oral production test itself took only 
a few minutes with the average response 
time for each item remaining at five sec- 
onds. With the new procedure it was not 
necessary to place blank tape reels on the 
student machines. The test was merely re- 
corded on the practice tapes which remain 
on studerit machines at all times. The stu- 
dents were dismissed after they had re- 
wound their tapes. One or two volunteers 
remained to assist with the copying process. 
Our facilities allow us to test three separate 
groups simultaneously with a maximum of 
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sixty. The student volunteers play back the 
recorded test from one booth at a time 
while the lab assistant controls the copying 
at the console. This process requires thirty 
to forty minutes. 

Each master reel containing only re- 
sponses for an entire lab section are graded 
later by the lab assistants. These tapes are 
also available for checking by the classroom 
instructors. The exam grade plus the total 
lab grade for the semester is then sent to 
the classroom instructors to be incorporated 
in the course grade. 


This testing procedure was used in the 
Tulane Language Laboratory for all mid- 
term and final lab exams during the 1958- 
59 session, including summer school. The 
maximum number of students tested in one 
week was thirteen hundred with the help 
of eighteen lab assistants. 

Perhaps the most useful extension of this 
technique was developed during the past 
year in the form of frequent remote-control 
quizzes which were given during the regu- 
lar fifty-minute lab sessions. In this case 
only five items are given with each student 
recording totalling approximately thirty 
seconds. The quiz itself usually takes less 
than five minutes. The lab assistant then 
plays the regularly scheduled drill tape so 
that the group pursues its normal lab work, 
except that no student recording is done at 
this time, while the assistant calls on one 
student after another to play back his re- 
corded responses. The quiz is graded as the 
student plays it back, and the lab assistant 
then talks to the student through the inter- 
com system about his errors. This critique 
may take up to one minute for each student. 
The quiz, grading, and critique do not 
normally take more than thirty minutes. 
The immediate correction of errors makes 
the quiz a genuine learning experience. 
The remainder of the lab period is then de- 
voted to the regular activities of recording, 
playback for self-evaluation, and spot-check 
monitoring by the assistant. In spite of the 
quiz, all students have had a full period of 
lab drill minus only five minutes for the 
quiz and about one and a half minutes for 
the playback and critique. 


Another useful variation of this tech- 
nique for quizzes involves self-correction. 
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The quiz is given as described above except 
that when the students have rewound their 
tapes the master tape plays the first ques- 
tion with the correct answer. Then the 
students simultaneously play their answer 
to the question and stop, in order to take 
notes on any corrections needed. After a 
short pause the master tape continues with 
the second question and answer, followed 
by the student playback, and so on, until 
the entire quiz has been repeated. Then the 
same quiz is given again so that students 
can be more certain of giving answers with 
a minimum of errors. The students rewind 
to the beginning of the first quiz and stop. 
A regular master tape lesson is then played, 
and the assistant grades both parts of the 

uiz as they are played back by each stu- 
through the monitoring system. The 
critique for this type of quiz should be at 
a minimum since the student has had the 
opportunity of making his own corrections. 
Although this process may take the entire 
period, it has been a useful learning ex- 


perience in which greater attention is given 
to individual differences. 

The remote-control oral test is suitable 
for many types of exercises. Among the 


most useful are imitation of sentences, 
question and answer, question and answer 
substitution, requests for asking someone a 
question, requests to tell someone to per- 
form an act or make a statement, and 
questions and answers based on an oral 
passage. There are other types of substi- 
tution or pattern drills which can be ef- 
fectively used with this technique. 
Another time-saving technique which 
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can be used in the copying phase when 
proper equipment permits is that of operat- 
ing both the student and the master ma- 
chine at double the speed of the recorded 
material; for example, material recorded at 
3% inches per second can be copied twice 
as fast by changing the speed of both ma- 
chines to 7% inches per second. It is be- 
coming more and more apparent that lan- 
guage laboratories of the future will prob- 
ably have all student machines located in 
cabinets removed from the booths and op- 
erated through some kind of remote con- 
trol. Even-the push-button phase can be 
eliminated in the above testing technique 
by having electronic cues recorded on the 
master test tape. This cueing system would 
activate the remote-control starting and 
stopping and would provide standard 
lengths of time for each response in all 
groups taking the test. 

The procedure described above can un- 
doubtedly break the tape strangle hold on 
oral testing and grading of groups. The 
instantaneous remote-control facility should 
be a basic part of all future language lab- 
oratories. If enough facilities of this type 
are available throughout the country, it will 
be possible for such organizations as the 
Educational Testing Service to give na- 
tionally standardized oral tests in regional 
centers. 


NOTES 


1 Fernand Marty, Methods and Equipment for 
the Language Laboratory. Middlebury, Vermont: 
Audio-Visual Publications, 1956. 

2 Foreign Languages Laboratories in Schools and 
Colleges. Office of Education Bulletin 1959, No. 3. 


“LOS IMPORTANTES VERBOS IRREGULARES EN ESPANOL” 


Miss A. Louise Bomar of Paschal High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas, has reissued in 
expanded form her booklet on irregular 
verbs. The 22 pages of material are ar- 
ranged as follows: table of endings for 
regular verbs, uses and translations of the 
indicative, irregular verbs, table of radical 
changing verbs, typical radical changing 
verbs, table of orthographical changing 
verbs, typical orthographical changing 
verbs, common uses of the subjunctive, 
pronouns, command endings and uses of 


estar and ser, helpful classification of com- 
mon verbs. Los Importantes Verbos Irregu- 
lares en Espafil is available for 85c from 
the author or from Barber’s Book Store, 215 
W. Eighth St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


OUR AMERICA 


Our America, Yesterday and Today— 
Nuestra América, Ayer y Hoy is a 24-page 
booklet prepared for classroom use and for 
vouth organizations by the Department of 
Public Information, Pan American Union. 
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It contains four historical and yak 
maps and 12 pages of photographs depicting 
life in the 21 American republics. The Eng- 
lish-Spanish text is designed as an aid in 
teaching elementary Spanish. Although it 
appeared as a Pan American Day publica- 
tion for 1959 it is intended for year-round 
use. It is available upon request from the 
Division of General Information, 


American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


PREREADING INSTRUCTION 


A hearing-speaking-reading-writing pro- 
ession in acon earning brings prob- 
ems to the teacher whose principal a 
proach to instruction has been the sadberk 
using a grammar-translation-reading presen- 
tation. A new circular, No. 583, issued by 
the Office of Education offers helpful sug- 
gestions to teachers who are preparing to 
try an audio-lingual approach. The manu- 
script was prepared by Patricia O’Connor, 
Consultant for Foreign Languages, as a 
service of the Science, Mathematics, and 


Pan 
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Foreign Language Section under Title III 
of the National ense Education Act of 
1958. 

The contents of “Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Secondary School: Preread- 
ing Instruction” include discussion of the 
following: 


ay of a Period of Exclusively Aural-oral 

or 

Role of the Teacher During the Prereading 
Period 


Planning the Prereading Period 

Teaching Techniques During the Aural-oral Phase 
The mimicry-memoring presentation 
Dialogue practice 
Pattern drill 
Non-verbal cues 
Classroom games 

Assignment of Homework 


Measuring Achievement During the Aural-oral 
Phase 


Transition to the Use of Printed Materials 
The circular is available upon request of 


the U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS AND SOURCES 


A new 40-page publication for teachers 
of French, Latin, and Spanish, Instruc- 
tional Aids and Sources for Foreign Lan- 
guages, lists many sources of foreign lan- 
guage materials, including books, films, 
records, realia, information centers, etc. An 
added feature is a glossary of some 1,000 
common words in English, Latin, French, 


Spanish, and Italian. The booklet was pre- 
pared by Peter F. Oliva under the sponsor- 
ship of the Committee on Publications of 
the College of Education, University of 
Florida. It is available from the Committee 
at 60c each for 1-3 copies; 55c each for 4-9 
copies, and 50c each for 10 or more copies. 
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The most widely-used English-Spanish, 
Spanish-English desk dictionary. 


Cuyds Dictionary 


Comprehensive: More than 
120,000 words, phrases and 
idioms are defined. 


Self-explanatory: Different 
senses or meanings for the 
same word are set apart by a 
lucid system of punctuation. 


Useful: Not only presents a 
vocabulary which is contem- 
porary but also which is 
abreast of recent developments 


in technical and specialized 
fields. 


Indispensable for students, teachers, 
travelers, businessmen, scientists. 
Fourth Edition 1323 pages $5.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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LAS AMERICAS TEXTBOOKS! 


Pedro de Alareén — EL CAPITAN VENENO. A simplified version of the 
complete novel for second and third semester classes. Includes a great 
variety of exercises for reading and speaking practice, notes, vocabulary 
and illustrations. Prepared by Professor José Martel, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, and Dr. Hymen Alpern, Principal, Evander Childs High — 
New York City. Cloth. Tentative price 


Eduardo Barrios — EL HERMANO ASNO. Introduction, notes and om 
ography by Carlos Hamilton and Alejandro Arratia. This interesting 
psychological novel by an outstanding Chilean writer is recommended for 
reading in college classes. 3 


Pio Baroja — EL ARBOL DE LA CIENCIA. This important novel, long out 
of print, is now available in a Las Américas reprint. ee 


Cervantes — DON QUIJOTE. Complete text annotated by Martin de aviceste 
Las Américas edition. Cloth, one volume 5.00 


Paper, two volumes 


POEMA DEL CID. Bilingual edition. Spanish text of Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
with translation into English verse and introduction by W. S. Merwin. 
Tentative price: h 


Esteban Echeverria—EL MATADERO. Bilingual edition (Spanish & English) 
Translated and edited by Angel Flores. Fi 


Angel Flores — HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA ae 
EN HISPANOAMERICA. Contains an introductory essay on the de- 
velopment of the novel and short story in Latin America from Lizardi to 
Rulfo, and selections from each author, preceded by a biographical — 
critical sketch and up-to-date bibliography 8.0 


Emilio Gonzalez Lépez — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION aati 
A survey of the political and cultural history of the Iberian peninsula, 
with complete details of the literary and artistic expression as well as the 
developments in other fields. Profusely illustrated. 739 pp. ........ 


Carlos Hamilton — HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA HISPANO- 
AMERICANA. Primera parte (Siglos XVI-XVIII). This history of 
Spanish-American literature, published for the Vassar College Centennial, 
will be in two parts. The first part, which includes the 18th century, will 
be ready this fall, and the second part, dealing with the 19th and 20th 
centuries, will be out in February. Tentative price, Ist volume 5.00 


Antonio Machado — EIGHTY POEMS OF ANTONIO MACHADO. Spanish 
texts with English translation by Willis Barnstone. Drawings by William 
Bailey. Introduction by John Dos Passos and a reminiscence by Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. 

Tentative price: De luxe edition 
School edition 

Miguel de Unamuno — DEL SENTIMIENTO TRAGICO DE LA VIDA. 
This representative work of Unamuno, long out of print, is now available 
in the Las Américas edition of the only complete and authorized version. 


LA VOZ. A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Contains 
graded classroom material for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
courses, as well as literary articles. Write for free sample copy. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do vou have 
friends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads 


send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged be- 
yond the registration fee, but all regis- 
trants must be members of the Associa- 
tion or must join the Association upon 


throughout the country. To register, registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Artzona—J. Oscar Maynes, H.S., Glendale. 

Brazos ( ‘exas )—Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5. 
Buckeye (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cuicaco Area—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, 
Connecticut—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
Detaware—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3. 
Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoro (Arkansas)—H. Dorothy Allen, State Teach. Coll., Normal Sta., Conway. 
Froripwa—Graydon DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 

Fronteras (New Mexico)— 

Gatvez (New Orleans)—Dorothy Maness, 948 Harding Dr., New Orleans 19. 
Georcia—Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur. 

Hupson Vattey (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 6 Marlyn Dr., Latham 
Ituinors (Downstate)—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. S., Alton. 
Inptana—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 
Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kentucky—Sister Teresa Clare, Nazareth Coll., Louisville 3. 

Liano Estacavo (Texas)— Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., 
Lone Star (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 

Lone Istanp (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 
Marytanp—Hilton E. Prem Das, 565 Ingraham St., N.E., Washington 11, D.C. 
Micuican—Ella N. Cowles, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. 
Miunnesota—John-R. O’Boyle, 1333 Dayton, St. Paul. 

Missouri—Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr, 409 Matthews, Columbia. 

Nepraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 

New Encranp—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincey, Mass. 

New Yorx—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 

Nortu Carouina—Lillie Bulla, Box 532, Robbins. 

NorTHERN CaiFornta—Donald Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland 6. 

NorTHern Onto—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

Orecon—Mrs. Helen S. Evans, 7316 S.E. 46 Ave., Portland 6. 

Pennsytvania—Frank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet Sounp—Mrs. Helen Hill, 1735 W. 100th St., Seattle 77, Wash. 

Ruope Istanp—Jules Piccus, Univ. of R.I., Kingston. 

San Dreco—Fausta E. Miller, 9480 El Tejado Dr., La Mesa. 

Soutu Carotina—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 

SouTHEASTERN Friortpa—Joan Reitsma, Coral Gables H.S., Coral Gables. 

SouTHERN Ontario (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 

Texas—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

Trans-Pecos (Texas )—George E. Coté, 6158 Aztec Rd., El Paso. 

VircintA—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Carmen Andajar, 805 Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 

Western New Yorx—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 

Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 
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LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 


"NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS AT A SPECIAL COURTESY KATE 
8 months (17 issues) for just $4 


As a result of the many requests for this magazine from Spanish-language teachers 
across the country, the publishers of LIFE take pleasure in announcing that LIFE 
in Spanish is now available by subscription at a substantial saving under the former 
price. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL, published every other week, is identical in size and general 
characteristics with the weekly LIFE you know, and much of its_content is the 
same. An appreciable amount of the material in LIFE EN ESPANOL, however, 
is especially developed to meet the needs and interests of the more than 350,000 
Latin American families who read the magazine. 


One example of LIFE EN ESPANOL '’s distinctive content was a recent Picture 
Essay on the new city of Mexico, plus a brief account of its past. Another example 
was the Memoirs of Pablo Casals, famed cellist. A third was a group of articles 
on politics and government written exclusively for LIFE EN ESPANOL by leaders 
of Latin American republics such as Frondizi of Argentina and Betancourt of 
Venezuela. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is thus both a picture chronicle of the world and a specific 
reflection of the current scene in Latin America. As such, it can be valuable to both 
teacher and student as an example of living language used in modern situations. 


To order a subscription at the special rate, simply complete the coupon below and 
return it to us. Please allow at least one month for arrival of the first copy. NOTE: 
You may enter additional subscriptions for any of your students at the same 
low rate. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL 3102 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
ANIMALS ~ 
ee, ee I certify that I am entitled to LIFE EN ESPANOL 's spe- 
See cial courtesy subscription rate by virtue of my position as 


Please send me LIFE EN ESPANOL for 8 months (17 
issues) for just $4.00 


Name. 


( please print) 
Address 


City. Zone___ State. 


() Please bill me later 
Payment enclosed Signed 


(] Please enter subscriptions for the students whose 
names I have listed on a separate sheet. I enclose 
L payment. 
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CONTEMPORARY SPANISH NOVELS 


Agusti, Ignacio: 
Aldecoa, Ignacio: 
Aldecoa, Ignacio: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arce, Manuel: 
Ballesteros, Mercedes: 


La ceniza fué arbol. Cloth 

Gran sol. Cloth 

El fulgor de la sangre. Cloth 
Sobre las piedras grises. Cloth 
Tierras del’ Ebro. Cloth 

Maria Molinari. Cloth 
Testamento en la montana. Cloth 
La cometa y el eco. Cloth 


Cela, Camilo José: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Cela, Camilo José: 
Delibes, Miguel: 
Delibes, Miguel: 
Delibes, Miguel: 
Fernandez, Nicolas: 


Fernandez de la Reguera: 
Fernandez Santos, J.: 


Forrellad, Luisas: 
Gironella, José M.: 
Gironella, José M.: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Haleon, Manuel: 
Junoy, José Maria: 
Jove, José Maria: 
Kurz, Carmen: 
Kurz, Carmen: 
Laforet, Carmen: 
Laforet, Carmen: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Loren, Santiago: 


Martin, Descalzo, J. L.: 
Martin, Descalzo, J. L.: 


Medio, Dolores: 
Molero Massa, L.: 
Pombo Angulo, H.: 
Pombo Angulo, H.: 
Prieto, Antonio: 
Prieto, Antonio: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 


La colmena 

Baraja de invenciones. Cloth 

La familia de Pascual Duarte. Cloth..... 
El gallego y su cuadrilla. Cloth 

Fiestas con viento sur. Cloth : 
La sombra del ciprés es alargada. Cloth.. 2. 
Diario de un cazador. Cloth 

Tierra de promisién. Cloth 

Cuando voy a morir. Cloth 

Los bravos. Cloth 

Siempre en capilla. Cloth 

Los cipreces creen en Dios. Cloth 

Un hombre. Cloth 

Juego de manos. Cloth i 
Duelo en el paraiso. Cloth 

Las duefias. Cloth 


La vieja ley. Cloth 

Duerme bajo las aguas. Cloth 

Nada, Cloth 

La mujer nueva. Cloth 

Los vivos y los muertos. Cloth : 
Una casa con goteras. Cloth 2.75 
Las cuatro vidas del Dr. Cucalén. Cloth... 2.7! 
La frontera de Dios. Cloth 


Sin patria. Cloth 

La juventud no vuelve. Cloth 
Buenas noches Argiielles. Cloth 
Tres pisadas de hombre. Cloth 
La enferma. 


Viento del norte 

El camién justiciero. Cloth 
La vida como es. Cloth 
Supremo bien. Cloth 


ELISEO TORRES 


Publisher and Bookseller 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60, N.Y. 
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Las cuatro estaciones. Cloth............. 2.75 

Mientras llueve en la tierra. Cloth...... 2.75 

po Le muerte esta en el camino. Cloth...... 2.75 

Nosotros los Ribero. Cloth.............. 2.75 

Barrio de Salamanca. Cloth............ 2.75 
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;La Pensa, 


ANIMATES! 


LA PRENSA SETS YOUR CLASS IN MOTION! You'll feel the 
impact when your students open their first copies of LA PRENSA, a 
newspaper that has considered their specific scholastic needs and designed 
a school supplement to meet these needs. Measure, if you can find the proper 
yardstick, the exciting pleasure your students will experience in seeing 
their own Spanish compositions published in this modern teaching aid. 
Calculate, if it is possible, the academic practicality of using a LIVING 
TEXTBOOK — one that demonstrates the vibrancy of modern, everyday 


Spanish — as an actual supplementary text. 


Whichever method you choose, the results will be the same, for LA PRENSA 
animates your classroom. It speaks to your students in a contemporary, 
living tongue, and on a level they can understand. This vital combination of 
immediacy of language and adaptability to teaching techniques has earned 
for LA PRENSA the respect of educators all over the country. Test it 
in your classroom now. Send for a free sample copy or order your bulk 
subscriptions now from: 


LA PRENSA 


Dept. of Education Twelve week student subscription 
245 Canal Street $.98. Free subscription to all in- 
New York 13, New York structors ordering five or more. 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


. MANUSCRIPT. Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 82 by 11 
inches, leaving 1% inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 


. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 


. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at ...), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Num- 
ber other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED 
on separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. 
Avoid notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers) 
in the text itself. 


. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose ) 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be 
set in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate para- 
graphs, without quotes. 


. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals; (b) foreign words, unless 
the whole article is in a foreign language. 


. QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings; 
(b) parts of chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 


. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel Del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espatiola (New York, 1948), 1, 187. If only one volume, use p. 
or pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 


. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 
scenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 


. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 

One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 

. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 


direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 


. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be return- 
- ed only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 


. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet, which we follow. 
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EDICIONES IBERICA 


Monodidlogos de Don Miguel de Unamuno 
Eduardo Ortega y Gasset 


“Para quienes tuvimos la fortuna de escuchar la inagotable conversacién de Don 
Miguel, sus eternos “monodidlogos”, como ingeniosamente los denomina Eduardo 
Ortega, muchas de las cosas que en las paginas de éste leemos ahora nos parece 
estar oyéndoselas al propio Maestro salmantino, tal es la solera unamunesca que 
traen y el buen gusto con que Ortega nos la escancia.” 

JOSE MA. DE SEMPRUN GURREA 

El Universal, Caracas 


“MONODIALOGOS DE DON MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO posee el meérito indiscutible 
de habernos completado la imagen del insigne Rector de la Universidad de Salamanca, 
de habernos dado a conocer el hombre que 
era Unamuno, su cotidiana dimension senti- 
mental escondida tras el imponente monolito 
de la inteligencia.” 
HELENA SASSONE 
El Nacional, Caracas 
. they enable us to learn something of the 
soul and the passionate feelings of Unamuno 
about Spain. A welcome and valuable addition 
to the ever-increasing bibliography on the 
great Spaniard.” 
ROBERT G. MEAD 
Hispania 


Un volumen de 264 cinco fotografias 
inéditas . . . $3.00 


Estan también en venta en nuestra editorial: 
LOS CINCO LIBROS DE ARIADNA, Ramén Sender. . . . $3.50 
ESPANA EN LA ENCRUCIJADA, José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea $2.00 
CUATRO ANOS EN PARIS, Victoria Kent. . . . . . . $2.00 
Folletos: articulos publicados en IBERICA 
LA TRADICION CATOLICA Y EL FUTURO POLITICO DE ESPANA, 

Xavier Flores. .50 
ESPANA, LLAMADA A SER UNA REPUBLICA, 

José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea .. ee 


Descuento a suscritores de IBERICA: 20% 
IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 112 East 19th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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EXCELLENT FOR ALL GRADES 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 


FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hi-fi longplaying record in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. On 
the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental 
only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These invaluable records 
will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the student to SING ALONG 
while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Contains: La Golondrina - La 
Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chiapanecas - Las Cuatro Milpas - 
La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - Cancién Mixteca. 

GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental 


SAVE 40% — INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL — ENDS DECEMBER 1, 1959 
1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95; 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95; 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Total $16.40 


ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $10.00 
SPANISH & LATIN — AMERICAN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Campana Sobre age Peer - Hacia Belén va Una Burra - Noche De Paz - A belén 


Pastores - Alegria, Alegria, Alegria - Vicentillo - Campanas De Noche Buena 
GMS No. 530 with 30 texts 


401 w. 4ana st. GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, INC. new York 36, nv. 
SPECIALISTS IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS SINCE 1907 


BM PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c, regardless of number 
of ds ordered; postage is additional. 


America’s Most Interesting THE 


Newspaper FRENCH REVIEW 
EL DIARIO Published six times @ year by the 


American Association of Teachers of French 


DE NUEVA YORK 


, Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
(Daily and Sunday) reviews and other material of particular 
Six Times the Circulation of any interest to teachers of French 


Spanish-Language Daily 
in the U. S. 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
The Greatest Writers in the Spanish Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
World appear daily in Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 


Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
EL DIARIO Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn, 
DE NUEVA YORK Editor-in-Chief 


164 Duane St. Julian Harris 
New York 13, N.Y. Bascom Hall 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
(Write for a free sample copy) Madison, Wisc. 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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Highly praised textbooks for Spanish courses... 


Spanish for Beginners 


NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Class tested in 150 colleges, this widely used textbook enables students 
to build a firm foundation in Spanish in a one-semester course. It consists 
of 22 balanced lessons, all in the form of dialogues wh'ch introduce 
practical situations and cultural material dealing with both Spain and 
Latin America. The thorough coverage of Spanish phonetics and ortho- 
graphic change is unsurpassed. ““The material is good, the grammar well 
explained. The pronunciation and intonation section is excellent.” — 


Alexander Hull, University of Massachusetts. 2nd Ed. 4 maps, 282 pp. 
$3.75 


Paisajes del Sur 


An Anthology of Spanish American Literature and Life 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 


This collection of readings introduces the student to the distinctive 
characteristics of the Spanish-American way of life. It can be used as 
a textbook for courses in Spanish-American civilization or as a reader 
for intermediate language students. The selections—prose and poetry 
written by Indians, criollos, Spaniards, and foreign travelers —- range 
from the Pre-Conquest period to the present day. All readings are fully 
annotated. ‘The selections are charming, significant, and interesting, and 
all done in impeccable Spanish.” — James B. Rankin, San Bernardino 


Valley College. 2 maps, 223 pp. 
$3.50 


Cinco Yanquis en Espafia 


Libro de conversacion y composicidn 
EVERETT W. HESSE, University of Wisconsin; 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, University of Washington 


A popular reader designed for second-year college courses in Spanish con- 
versation and composition. Written in dialogue form it gives a wealth of 
fresh, interesting material about the people, heritage, and culture of Spain. 
For conversation practice, each lesson contains a cuestionario on the text. 
Each lesson also has a tema for composition purposes, which uses the 
vocabulary and the subject matter of the chapter. Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish vocabularies are included.“. . . a fine text, stimulating 
and informative."’ —- Seymour Oliver Simches, Tufts College, in ‘‘His- 
pania.”” /Ilus., 169 pp. 


$2.75 
THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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RCA ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Is there any measurement of effectiveness of 
a Language Laboratory ? 


Is it possible to start an RCA Laboratory on a 
fairly small scale? 


Will expansion make your existing equip- 
ment obsolete ? 


Can more than one teacher at a time use an 
RCA Laboratory ? 


What important controls can an RCA Labora- 
tory give teachers ? 


A noted specialist in languages has found that an 
average student can learn within two years to 
respond quickly and fluently to 500-750 questions 
asked by a native speaker. 


Basically, the RCA system is a very simple one. It 
is so designed that expansion is easily accomplished 
through addition of component parts. The size of 
the RCA Laboratory you plan would be related 
solely to the number of classes and variety of 
languages you wish to handle. 


Your original components will not be made obsolete 
and there will be no need for their replacement. 
Your only expense will be the cost of additional 
equipment and installation. 


Yes. Two teachers can independently and simul- 
taneously monitor different languages and differing 
levels of students. Thus an RCA Laboratory will 
fit the needs of either high school or college language 
teaching. As many as 10 master lesson tape record- 
ings can be used simultaneously. 


The teacher can: (1) monitor any student without 
student’s knowledge; (2) hear both master tape and 
student’s voice; (3) talk with any student in a two- 
way conversation; (4) record student on central 
tape recorder without student’s knowledge; (5) 
insert comments during this recording. 


The teacher has fingertip contact with individual 
tudents through a central console. There’s a tog- 

How do RCA Laboratory controls operate? * 
oe aa i gle switch for monitoring and communication, an 
indicator switch for student or teacher recording. 


Transistorization means an RCA Laboratory needs 
a very minimum of wiring; thus installation costs are 
kept at rock-bottom. Transistors outlast tubes by 
far and drastically reduce maintenance costs. Low 
operating voltage guarantees safest use by students. 


Why has RCA transistorized Language 
Laboratory equipment ? 


pe RCA offers a lower price tag than most, thanks 
mainly to the simplicity with which RCA engineers 
_ have designed the equipment and installation of the 
How does an RCA Laboratory compare in RCA Laboratory. Si d 
price with others in this field ? 
the number of students and languages a laboratory 
is to accommodate. 


Is skilled i dil ilable f The RCA Language Laboratory dealer in your 

ss service readily available for an A 

RCA Laboratory ? area is ready at any time with expert service 
and maintenance. 


More and more. RCA is conducting an extensive 
program to keep administrators well-informed 
about the latest developments in the field. Hun- 
dreds of school-board members, superintendents, 
college presidents, and department heads have all 
responded enthusiastically to the possibilities of 
Language Laboratories. 


Are school administrators aware of the value 
of Language Laboratories ? 


Write for full information and the name of the 

Where do | get RCA Language Laboratory Language Laboratory dealer nearest you. Address, 

details ? Radio Corporation of America, Language Labora- 
tory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA. 


Tmk(s) ® SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


ANISH - ENGLISH 
\ ty GLISH - SPANISH 


Spanish-Lnglish DICTIONARY 


ano For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
Enalish-Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
English 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
“DICTIONARY size edition (3% x 61). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for al! translation 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), elements of grammar, 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. 


For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 


‘*The outstanding general journal 


of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles ou meth- 


ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


asst 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed- 


eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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over a decade of language laboratory experience ¥" i 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY PIONEERS, 


give yOu FOLD-/!\-BOOTH 


a unified Laboratory-Classroom for 
language teaching. 


Work flows naturally — a single motion instantly converts a 
classroom into a fully-equipped 1 laboratory. 


The sturdy steel and fiberglass FOLD-A-BOOTH provides superior 
acoustic qualities, as well as, total visibility for classroom presenta- 
tions. With the flush-mounted recording equipment concealed the 
deluxe Formica top forms a comfortable desk. 


All the advantages of a MRI Language Laboratory are now avail- 
able to schools on all educational levels. Language students “learn 
by doing’ — teachers can devote individual attention to each student. 


For additional infor i about FOLD-A-BOOTH and MRI 
Language Laboratory equipment write today for planning form and 
descriptive brochure HIS-959. 


* Patents Pending 


Magnetic [iecording Industries 


World's Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 ° ALgonquin 5-7250 


MRI Language Specialists available in your area for consultation 
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From the Barnes & Noble list of 
educational paperbacks 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. By Charles Duff. $1.95 


A simplified guide to the language of twenty countries. The author provides 
a vocabulary of 2,807 words, including 1,470 basic words and 1,337 additional 
words needed in speaking, reading, and writing Spanish. All the essentials 
of grammar are explained. An abundance of reading material from the 
literature of Spain and of Spanish American countries is included. 


“|, an unusually thorough and comprehensive text .... a book with which 
one might go far toward learning Spanish by oneself, and still farther with 
a teacher.” — Hispania 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Eric V. Greenfield. $1.25 


Thirty-six lessons with exercises and quizzes. Complete one-page conjugations 
of verbs. All in all it contains the prime essentials of Spanish grammar; 
its chief purpose is to identify, clarify, and explain the high points of the 
Spanish language to the beginning student. 


“The teacher who conscientiously completes the work of this text will have a 
well-prepared group of students.” — Modern Language Journal 


Send for a free examination copy today! 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Bookseller and Publisher since 1873 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Visual-Relief 
Vhew! Map S77vr Do You Know 


CARIBBEAN AREA ITALI C A 


including Central America : 
64 x 44” 35 miles to 1 iach the quarterly bulletin of the 


Dual-text Spanish-English American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1983-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1948- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.50 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 

and back numbers, address 
Write for circular G77 PROFESSOR NORMA V. FORNACIARI 


DENOYER - GEPPERT Co. Roosevelt University 


Scientific Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 ‘ 
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The New SPANISH Instructo- Film Series 


A new and unique effective sound motion picture teaching aid for 
introducing and reviewing quickly the basic principles of the Spanish 
language. 


The Spanish Instructo-Film Series is the result of many years of suc- 
cessful experience in the teaching of Spanish in the classroom and by motion 
icture. These films have been previewed by many schools, and approved 
or purchase under the National Defense Education Act. 


Professor Hal Carney of the University of Nebraska had the courtesy 
of sending us the following report: 


“The members of the Nebraska MLA were unanimous in their praise 
of the two films. They were especially impressed by the method of 
presentation and the excellent examples employed to illustrate each 
point. Every one felt that the films could best be used after the 
grammatic.! points had been taken up in class and the students had 
obtained some familiarity with the material and the problems involved. 

They were impressed by the fine quality of the sound, the excellence 
of the camera technique and the use of drawings to elucidate many 
points. 

The Nebraska MLA instructed the secretary to write a letter to 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction at the University of Nebraska 
requesting the purchase of the entire series for the film library.” 


We are also indebted for the following report from the head of the 
forei language department of a state teachers college to the Department 
of Education of his state: 


“My staff of foreign language teachers, advanced Spanish students 
and myself have previewed the Spanish language films. 
These films entitled: 

1. Pronunciacién y Acentuacion 

2. Género y Nimero - Parte I 

3. Género y Nimero - Parte II 

. Ser y Estar 

. Pronombres Personales 

. Verbos Regulares - Infinitivo, Indicativo y Condicional, and 

7. Verbos Regulares - Subjuntivo e Imperativo 
are eminently suitable for purchase by us in the state. Some of 
the teachers loved them. By the very nature of their content they 
should be seen over and over again, and for this reason we sincerely 
recommend their purchase, not only by the state regional libraries but 
whenever possible by the local level. 

Although these are the first Spanish films that most of the 
staff have seen, they struck and won the approval of the staff by 
the authentic diction and pronunciation and the opportunity each film 
gave for repetition and practice.” 


Each Instructo-Film is a unit in itself and comes with a study guide for 
perusal before or after projection. 


Put this dependable, economical teaching aid to work in your school to 
accelerate the progress of your students for more interesting and fruitful reading 
and conversation. Excellent for catching up and reviewing purposes. 


Cost. The seven films in the series may be purchased individually 
for $105, $75, $60, $60, $80, $85 and $90, respectively. A 10% discount 
applicable on orders for the complete series — $499.50 net. Running time: 
12 to 21 minutes, approximately. 


Our original film Introductory Lesson in Spanish, $70.00 
Produced and Distributed by 


AUDIVISION LANGUAGE TEACHING SERVICE 


Suite 1852 Tel. WOrth 4-5647 
100 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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LESLIE 


Spanish for Conversation 


The Second Edition of this popular beginning gram- 
mar retains such well-liked features as the oral- 
aural, mimic-memory method and the gradual, thor- 
ough treatment of the subjunctive. It has added a 
new method of teaching pronunciation, more material 
on cultural subjects and Hispanic America, and beau- 
tiful new illustrations. Copious exercise material and 
review. New records. Write for information on tapes. 


GINN AND COMPANY orice: soon sae one 


Atlanta 3 


New York 11 Chicago 6 


Second Edition 


Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 


The 


Metamorphoses 


of 
Don Juan 


by 
LEO WEINSTEIN 


The first complete history of the 
Don Juan legend in English, this 
study follows Don Juan in his 
literary career from Tirso de 
Molina to Anouilh and Monther- 
lant. The author offers new inter- 
pretations of classical Don Juan 
versions, particularly those of 
Tirso and E. T. A. Hoffmann, as 
well as discussions of contemporary 
works on the legend that have not 
previously received scholarly at- 
tention. 5.0 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 

Business Manager: 

Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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Wilmac Catalog No. WRS 330 Wilmac Catalog No. WRS 320 


33% 33, 


FABULAS 


Un Resumen del 
HUMOR 
Latino-Americano 


2 EXCITING NEW WILMAC RECORDS! 


Unusual and interesting language with Spanish text. $5.95 ea., ppd. For 
material designed for use beginning details about these and two NEW 
at the 2nd or 3rd year high school “Circling The Globe With Speech” 
level and in college groups. 12” LP Spanish releases, write to: 


WILMAC Recorders, 921 East Green Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


BENEDICT 


FOR TEACHING LIVING SPANISH: a direct and natural world- 
renowned method perfectly adapted to modern needs. 


By Professor Dr. Gaston BENEDICT, 
formerly at the University of Southern California. 


LIBRO PRIMERO LIBRO SEGUNDO 


Los Verbos Espanoles 


Correspondencia Comercial Espanola 


In preparation: 


For specimen copies write to: 


THE AMERICAN HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Manager: Mr. M. Marshall 


114 Garth Road 
Oreland, Pa. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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de ESOPO 


*K SPANISH FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES 
6 books teacher's guides 6 correlated LP recordings 


for the first three-year phase, beginning in grade three or four: 
Rosita y Panchito 
Chiquito y Cola Rizada 
Los Viajeritos Venturosos 


as continuations, or beginning readers at junior high school level: 
, 
Paco en el Peru 


Miguel en Mexico 
Carlos en el Caribe 


HISPANIA says: “These . . . books will not only enhance every 
Spanish FLES program in the country, but they will also help 
influence the basic philosophy of the entire FLES Movement.” 


Free on request: detailed full-color brochure, plus complete informa- 
tion on how CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES 


may be purchased under the terms of the National Defense Education 
Act. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 


TEACHERS MANUAL 


to accompany 


ORAL SPANISH TAPES 
For Teaching “Spanish Orally 


in 
Junior, Senior High School, College 


One hour drill material on each tape 
Recorded at 7% IPS 


Each 7 in. reel teaches 100 new words 
through travel in Latin America 


Provision for student repetition 


Developed ‘especially 
for Language Laboratories 


Manual (96 pp.) including Part I 
English and Spanish Scripts $2.50 


Tapes $7.50 ea., Five (Part I) $32.00 
Allow two weeks to fill tape orders 


Also Spanish in the Elementary School 
Teacher’s Manual and lessons at $1.85 
Order from Book Store 
MISSISSIPPI! SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Station A, P. O. Box 62 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


SPANISH NATIONAL 
HONOR SOCIETY 
for 


Secondary Schools 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuity 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 


L, H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SNHS 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 


“no student beginning Spanish 
could fail to be attracted by 
this magnificently produced book 


with its beautiful photographs and re- 
productions of paintings and historical 
documents. The course is very thorough 
and complete and, although apparently 
intended to be covered in one year, 
would be very suitable for a two-year 
period. ... 


The differences between Castilian and 
the Spanish of Latin America are 
illustrated... . 


The book is, in fact, most inspiring.” 
— Linguist’s Review 


SPANISH 
FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR 


PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College 
1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


used at: 
Mississippi State College 
Skidmore College 

University of Rhode Island 
University of Nevada 
Howard University 

Immaculate Heart College 
University of Tennessee 
Connecticut College 
University of Okiahoma 
Swarthmore College 

Howard Payne College 

State College of Washington 
Mankato State College 

Sweet Briar College 
Haverford College 

University of California (Davis) 
University of Tampa 

Idaho State College 

Linfield College 

Savannah State College 

Elon College 

Monterey Peninsula College 
New York State Teachers College 
(Oswego) 

Wheeling College 

Chico State College 
Marymount Jr. College 
Queens College (New York) 
Westminster College (Pa.) 
Douglass College 

Mitchel! College 

University of Connecticut 
Simmons College 

Lafayette College 

Eastern Baptist College 
Manchester College 

Rutgers State University 
Virginia Intermont College 
Indiana State Teachers College 
(Terre Haute) 

Otterbein College 

Cornell College 

Lasell Jr. College 

Albany State College (Georgia) 
Mercyhurst College 

Rockford College 

Youngstown University 

Harpur College 

University of Kentucky 

Hiram College 

Susquehanna University 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier) 
King’s College (Pennsylvania) 
Grinnell College 

Worcester Jr. College 

West Virginiq State College 
Ohio University 

Michigan State University 

St. Xavier College 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Louisiana College 

Southern University 
Northwestern State College 
Texas Christian University 


“serious in its approach, yet 
lively in its method”... 


RECORDS are an integral part 
of the teaching program. A set 
of 3344 rpm recordings follows 
the lessons in the text, offering 
the material most useful and 
essential. 


TWO SETS OF TAPES, at the 
speed of 7144” per second, are 
available for duplication without 
charge to classes using the texts. 
One set duplicates the material 
on the records. The second set 
carries on from the point where 
the records leave off. 


You will like this latest Turk gram- 
mar, and so will your students— 
for its organization, its techniques, 
its flair for the colorful and the 
picturesque. 


Foundation 
Course in 


SPANISH 


LAUREL H. TURK 


A eareful presentation of grammar, 
much drill, and frequent reviews 
set the pace for unusual progress. 
Students especially enjoy the illus- 
trated graded readings in Spanish. 
These touch upon all the Spanish- 
speaking countries and emphasize 
cultural achievements that have had 
world influence. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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